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We have examined the phenomena presented by several narratives 
in the synoptics of which Peter was unquestionably an eye-witness. 
We invariably found that Mark’s accounts of these events were 
distinguished by peculiar vividness of description and traces of 
ocular testimony. The manner in which these narratives are 
distinguished from those of Matthew is very remarkable. We 
will proceed to examine one which is particularly distinguished 
by minute agreements of expression in all the synoptics, united 
with considerable divergencies, that of the stilling of the 
tempest, followed by that of the demoniac of Gadara. 

First, the date. The reader of Matthew naturally supposes 
that he intended to connect this event with the cure of Peter’s 
wife’s mother. After having described the expulsion of the 
demons on the evening of the day after the cure, Matthew says, 
* And when he saw great multitudes about him, he ordered to 
depart to the other side.” Here Matthew has introduced the 
anecdote about the scribe offering to follow our Lord wherever 
he went, and the request of a disciple to be allowed to go and 
bury his father, and our Lord’s answer. He then continues, 
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“ And when he had entered into the vessel, his disciples followed 
him.” The replies to the scribe and the disciple, which are 
placed in a different position, but very indefinitely, by St. Luke, 
are narrated in such a manner as to imply that they were made 
while the vessel was preparing for embarcation. But Mark is 
express that this event took place on the evening of the day of 
our Lord’s great teaching by parables. His words are, “ And 
he said to them on that day when it was late, Let us go to the 
other side; and having sent away the multitude, they receive 
him as he was into the vessel, and there were many other boats 
with him.”? Matthew makes our Lord, on the conclusion of the 
parable-day, to have visited Nazareth: his words are, “ And it 
came to pass when he had finished these parables, he departed 
thence, and coming into his own country, he taught in their 
synagogue.” It is true that about this last date there is a 
degree of vagueness. The language in which Luke describes the 
date is entirely indeterminate, “ And it came to pass on one of 
these days, he ard his discipies entered into a vessel, and he said 
unto them, Let us go over to the other side of the lake: and 
they launched forth.” 

Now we cannot toc strongly warn our readers that it is not 
the object of this article to attenipt to reconcile the apparent 
contradictions of the Gospels, cr % point out what is the true 
connection of the events. It is our simple purpose to take note 
of the peculiar modes of statement, and infer from them what 
the phenomena suggest to have been the mode in which the 
Gospels were composed. We observe, therefore, that the extreme 
vagueness of Luke’s date naturally suggests that he found that 
his authorities were not very certain as to the precise time when 
the event occurred. When a writer has to collect the materials 
of a biography from the testimony of different persons, and 
has no aid from letters to determine the precise time of an 
occurrence, the difficulty of ascertaining the precise date of an 
event is considerable, and it is frequently impossible to deter- 
mine it. The vagueness of Luke’s date therefore exactly cor- 
responds with his peculiar position. The occurrence which 
Matthew places between the order for embarkation and its execu- 
tion, is placed indefinitely, in Luke’s Gospel as an anecdote 
which he had heard without saying where it occurred. 

But Mark directly dates the stilling of the tempest on the 
evening of the day of our Lord’s teaching by parables, and 
Matthew seems no less clear that it occurred on the evening of 
the day of the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother. There is one 
thing in common between the two accounts, the presence of great 
multitudes on each occasion, and this may have occasioned the 
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misplacing of the date. It is quite possible, taking Matthew’s 
expression as it stands, and “ when he ‘had finished these 
parables he departed thence, and coming into his own country,” 
etc., that between the departure and the arrival several events 
may have taken place. Still, however, the two Evangelists have 
dated this event differently. 

The difference of these dates then, from whatever cause it 
can have arisen, is utterly inconsistent with the theory that 
either of the narrations has been copied or derived from the 
other, or that one of the Evangelists had read either of the 
other two when he composed his Gospel. Although such a 
mode of dating might be consistent with the supposed mythic 
origin of the Gospels, yet we shall find that supposition utterly 
excluded by the form of the following narrative. 

All three Evangelists narrate the occurrence of the storm 
with variations of expression. Matthew then proceeds, “so 
that the boat was covered by the waves ;’’ Mark’s description is, 
‘the waves threw themselves on the vessel, so that it was now 
being filled.” Luke simply, they were being filled and in 
danger.’ Matthew adds, “ But he was asleep.” Mark, “ He 
was asleep in the stern on the cushion.” All three Evangelists 
then proceed to describe the arousing of our Lord by the dis- 
ciples, and his stilling the tempest in nearly the same words, 
and in all three, the stilling of the tempest by our Lord is 
described by the Greek word, éretiunoe T@ avéu@, Mark giving 
the remarkable words used by him, 2iw7ra, wediuwoo. The 
narrative then continues to the end in nearly the same words, 
Matthew describes the men as astonished, Mark as greatly 
affrighted, and Luke, strange to say, unites both, “And being 
afraid, they were astonished.” 

The following narrative of the cure of the demoniac pre- 
sents us with similar remarkable identities of expression. But 
we are met by one striking diversity : while Matthew says there 
were two demoniacs, Mark and Luke mention but one. Mark 
adds to the other particulars, that the man whom Luke states to 
have been an inhabitant of the city, had been possessed for a long 
lime and inhabited the tombs. Luke adds that he was devoid of 
raiment. Matthew describes porn as very fierce, so that no one 
could pass by that road. Mark here introduces an additional 
description of his previous condition, “ And not even was any 
one able to bind him with chains, because that he had been often 
bound with chains and fetiers, and the chains had been torn 
asunder by him, and the fetters broken, and no one was able to 
tame him; and night and day he was in the mountains and in the 
tombs, crying and cutting himself with stones. All three Evan- 
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gelists then proceed to describe the interview with our Lord in 
nearly the same words, except that Mark adds, that he ran to Jesus 
when he saw him at a distance. While Matthew throughout his 
narrative represents the demouiacs as two in number, Mark and 
Luke introduce our Lord as asking the single demoniac mentioned 
by them, “ What is thyname? and he said Legion, for we are many.” 
Luke, however, does not put these latter words into the mouth 
of the demoniac, but gives them as his explanation of the name 
legion. Both Evangelists further add, that “he entreated our 
Lord much not to send them away out of the country,” which 
Luke varies by the expression, “into the abyss.” The whole 
narrative of the expulsion of the demons and the destruction of 
the swine proceed to the end in very nearly the same words, 
being the longest narrative of that description which has yet 
come under our notice. Mark adds that the number of the 
destroyed swine was two thousand. When the whole city had 
come out to see what had taken place, Mark says that they 
observed that the demoniac was clothed, sitting, and in his 
senses. To this account of the expulsion of the demons Mark 
and Luke give us an addition which is entirely omitted by 


Matthew, that the cured demoniac requested permission to be- 


allowed to accompany our Lord, but that he did not permit him, 
but told him to go home to his friends, and publish among them 
what great things God had done for him. 

Now there can be little doubt that the phenomena presented 
by Mark’s narrative prove that it was derived from the testimony 
of an eye-witness. The peculiar mode in which the waves are 
described as throwing themselves on the vessel, so that it was 
almost filled; our Lord being asleep in the stern on the cushion ; 
the peculiar words in which our Lord rebuked the tempest, 
“ Silence, be gagged ;” the extreme fear which the miracle oc- 
casioned ; the running of the demoniac to our Lord as soon as 
he caught sight of him; the long description of his symptoms ; 
the singular dialogue between him and our Lord; the number 
of the swine; the description of the state in which the people of 
the city found the cured demoniac, and his desire to be allowed 
to accompany our Lord, are all traits of autoptic testimony. 
But there is one little touch which deserves particular mention 
as proving the historical accuracy of the event. Luke tells us 
that the demoniac was naked, of this Mark says nothing. But 
he informs us that when the people came to see what had taken 
place, they observed that the man who had been possessed 
was sitting clothed, and in his right mind. The narrative of 
Mark here bears an evidently undesigned testimony to the 
fact mentioned by Luke that the man was naked. Such little 
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touches are the results of neither fiction or myth, but of historic 
fact. 

But was Matthew present and a witness of the event? We 
can only answer this question by examining what traces of 
autoptic testimony his narrative affords. We first observe his 
date, which, if Mark’s is the correct one, must be incorrectly 
given. While the description of Mark is, that the waves threw 
themselves on the vessel, so that it was being filled, those of 
Matthew are, that the boat was covered with the waves. The 
description of Mark is that of a person who was in the same 
boat with our Lord, who from inside the vessel observed the 
waves rushing up against the vessel and filling her. No doubt 
Peter was in the same boat with our Lord. Matthew’s descrip- 
tion is the natural one of a person who, from one of the other 
vessels which, as we learn from Mark, accompanied him, saw the 
waves hiding the boat in which our Lord was from view. This 
might have been either Matthew embarked in one of the other 
vessels, or some other person from whom the author of the 
Gospel derived his description. But, although both descriptions 
denote the presence of an eye-witness, that in Matthew is 
certainly not the natural one of a person who was in the same 
vessel as our Lord. ‘This propriety of expression, so correctly 
given from different points of view, is a singularly convincing 
proof of the historic accuracy of the fact, such as no forger nor 
mythologist would ever have hit on, although it does not prove 
for certain that Matthew was a witness. This historic accuracy 
again is remarkably proved by the singular fact that Luke has 
combined the statements of Matthew and Mark, that the men 
who accompanied our Lord were both afraid and astonished, 
while Matthew asserts the one and Mark the other. 

But the assertions of Matthew that two demoniacs were 
cured is a great difficulty in supposing that Matthew was a 
witness of the miracle. ‘The three narratives abound with the 
most remarkable identities of expression, and that of Matthew 
has a greater amount of graphic touches than we usually find 
there. Of this kind is his description of the demoniacs as 
“coming out from the tombs very fierce, so that no one was 
able to pass by that road.” But no one will hesitate in coming 
to the conclusion that the narratives of Mark and Luke contain 
far stronger traces of autoptic testimony than that of Matthew, 
and are far richer in details. 

But what evidence does the whole narrative in Matthew’s 
Gospel afford as to the presence of this apostle? The answer to 
this question will greatly depend on whether two demoniacs 
were cured or only one. If two demoniacs were cured, then 
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the account in Matthew’s Gospel, which, in common with his 
other narratives, is far less rich in detail, is more accurate, 
and those of Mark and Luke, in every other respect far the 
richer in details, are in this particular instance incorrect. It is 
impossible to help observing that the fact that many demons 
possessed the one demoniac, as stated by Mark and Luke, 
will readily account for the doubling of the miracle as recorded 
in Matthew. But it has been often said that two demoniacs 
were cured, as stated by Matthew, and that Mark and Luke 
have mentioned one only, viz., the one possessed by the legion, 
as being the most violent and dangerous. But Matthew’s 
account precludes the idea that one was distinguished from the 
other as being peculiarly violent. On the contrary, he ex- 
pressly says that both were very fierce, so that no man was 
able to pass by that road. Of the superior fierceness of one he 
knows nothing. But it may well be asked, Did Mark and Luke 
know that two demoniacs were cured, when they have described 
one only? Is it conceivable that any writer who had visited a 
hospital, if he had seen two persons couched for cataract, would 
come away and give a long description of the couching of one 
only, and of its effects on him, and make no mention whatever 
of the other? The evident impression produced on the mind by 
the narratives in Mark and Luke is, that a single demoniac who 
was possessed by many demons was cured, and not two. If 
there were two, these two Evangelists were plainly ignorant of 
the fact ; and consequently the supposition that there were two, 
but that Mark and Luke have only mentioned one, is to transfer 
the inaccuracy from Matthew to Mark and Luke; or if they 
were aware that there were two, and have described the cure as 
of one only, they have written in a manner in which no other 
two writers would have written. 

If we read three similar statements in three ordinary bio- 
graphies, we should conclude that Mark and Luke gave us the 
accurate accounts of the facts as they occurred, and that the in- 
troduction of the two demoniacs in Matthew was occasioned by 
some degree of oral transmission of the account, and arose out 
of the demoniac having been possessed by many demons. The 
differences in the dates in Matthew and Mark would lead us to 
the same conclusion. The narrative in Matthew of the stilling 
of the tempest seems to have been derived from a high source 
of information. 

The extent to which the same words and phrases occur in all 
three Evangelists irresistibly leads to the conclusion, that the 
outline of the narratives must have existed in a permanent form 
prior to the publication of either Gospel. The variations are 
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so peculiar as to preclude the possibility of the identities of ex- 
pression having been the result of copying, but they would 
naturally arise if a brief sketch of the event had become im- 
printed on the mind by frequent repetition. If copying had 
taken place, the variations are far too capricious to have been 
purposely introduced for the purpose of concealing the fact that 
one account had been copied from the other, but they would 
naturally arise if the common narrative were merely retained in 
the memory. The existence of the identities and variations of 
expression is also inconsistent with the possibility that the ac- 
count is the result of simple mythic elaboration. If we suppose 
that there was a common mythic narrative, and that the varia- 
tions in our three accounts were purposely made by the Evan- 
gelists, it is impossible to conceive what principle could have 
guided them in the alterations which they have introduced into 
the original form of the myth. But the evidently undesigned 
coincidences in Mark and Luke, and the preservation of Luke’s 
peculiar historical standing-point, render this theory entirely 
untenable. 

We must here notice another narrative in which there is a 
similar instance in Matthew’s Gospel of the doubling of a 
miracle which the accounts in Mark and Luke represent as 
being single,—the cure of the blind man at Jericho. 

Matthew states that as they were going out of Jericho a 
great multitude followed our Lord. And, behold, éwo blind men 
sitting by the way-side ; and hearing that Jesus is passing by, 
cried, saying, Have mercy on us, O Lord, thou son of David. 
Mark says, And they came to Jericho. And as he was going out 
from Jericho, and his disciples and a large multitude, blind 
Bartimeus, the son of Timzeus, was sitting by the road-side beg- 
ging, and hearing that Jesus of Nazareth was passing by, he 
began to cry out, Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me. 
Luke, And it came to pass, while he was in the act of approach- 
ing Jericho (év ro éyyifew adrov eis ‘Ieprx®), a certain blind man 
was sitting by the way-side begging, and hearing the multitude 
passing by, he asked what it meant, and they tell him that Jesus 
of Nazareth is passing by; and he cried, saying, Jesus, son of 
David, have mercy on me. At the conclusion of the narrative, 
Luke adds, And entering, he was passing through Jericho. Then 
he introduces the story of Zaccheus. All three Evangelists 
state that the multitude who accompanied our Lord rebuked 
the blind man that he should be silent, but this only increased 
the urgency of his cries: all three likewise notice our Lord’s 
standing still. Matthew says that he called them. Mark, 
Jesus said, Call him; and they call the blind man, saying, Be of 
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good cheer, arise, he calleth thee. He then adds the charac- 
teristic fact which is unnoticed by Matthew, that he, throwing 
aside his garment, leaping up came to Jesus. Luke merely says 
that our Lord ordered him to be called. Ali three Evangelists 
concur in representing our Lord as asking the blind man what 
he wished to have done, and that he asked that his eyes might be 
opened, Matthew retaining the plural number. Matthew then 
says that our Lord, being moved with compassion, touched their 
eyes, and they immediately received sight, and followed him. 
Mark, that Jesus said, Go thy way, thy faith hath saved thee; 
and immediately he received sight, and followed him on the road. 
Luke, that Jesus said, Receive thy sight, thy faith hath saved 
thee ; and immediately he received sight, and followed him glorify- 
ing God: and all the people when they saw it gave praise unto 
God. 

Now it is beyond question that Luke considered the miracle 
to have happened as they were entering Jericho. After its per- 
formance he describes our Lord as passing through Jericho. 
This last assertion of Luke is conclusive of the question, and 
renders useless the efforts which have been expended in en- 
deavouring to prove that the expression év T@ éyyifew abrov eis 
tov ‘Iepry® may possibly be translated, ‘While he was in the 
environs of Jericho,” leaving it doubtful whether the writer 
understood the miracle to have taken place at our Lord’s ap- 
proach or departure from the city. Matthew and Mark no less 
expressly assert that the miracle was performed as our Lord 
was going out of Jericho. But while they use the distinct term 
éxmopevopévov, going out, Luke instead of using the equally 
distinct term eio7opevouévov, entering, uses the expression 
év T@ eyyitew adrov eis ‘Tepvy®, on his getting near to Jericho, 
or on his nearing Jericho. Now although Luke, or the person 
from whom he derived his narrative, believed that the miracle 
was performed on entering Jericho, yet the use of such an ex- 
pression shews that the original idea was, that the miracle took 
place in the suburbs of Jericho, which Luke, or his informant, 
considered to have been at the entrance, and not going out of 
the city. As Luke was a compiler, such a view of the case was 
very likely to get into his narrative, and does not detract in the 
smallest degree from the historical accuracy of the fact. In 
this very narrative the words éyyicavtos avdtod are used to express 
the act of the blind man’s getting near our Lord. Supposing 
the original form of the narrative to have been év To éyyds elvat 
avrov eis ‘Ieprye, the smallness of the change which has brought 
it into its present form is obvious. Still, however, it is indis- 
putable that the idea in the mind of Luke’s informant was, that 
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the miracle was performed before our Lord entered the city, 
which he traversed immediately afterwards. 

But the difficulty has been endeavoured to be got over by 
assuming that our Lord wrought two miracles, one going in and 
the other going out of Jericho, and that Matthew has united 
these two together, and dated them as having occurred as they 
were going out of Jericho. But the form of the three narratives 
decidedly contradicts such a supposition. First, if such were the 
case, Matthew’s account would still be incorrect, for it would 
not be true that our Lord cured two blind men going out of 
Jericho ; and if the author of Matthew’s Gospel was aware that 
there were two separate miracles, one on entering Jericho, and 
the other going out of it, it is utterly inconsistent with any 
principles of correct writing, that he should have described 
the miracle as he has. To suppose him to have written with 
such a total want of perspicuity would be a heavy blow to his 
historical character. But, secondly, if we assume that there 
were two miracles instead of one, we must likewise assume that 
a blind man was sitting begging on the road leading in, and on 
that leading out, of Jericho. That a multitude was on each 
occasion accompanying our Lord ; that the blind man makes the 
same enquiry, and receives exactly the same answer; that he 
utters the same exclamations, receives the same rebuke from the 
multitude, but proceeds to cry the louder. In the same manner 
Jesus stands still, and directs him to be called on each occasion, 
puts the same question, receives the same answer, cures with 
the same words, and each blind man follows Jesus on the road. 
These various suppositions far more seriously detract from the 
historical character of the Evangelists than the small discrepan- 
cies they are intended ¢o odviate. 

Now to what inferences does the present form of the nar- 
rative lead the ordinary reader? Mark’s narrative bears the 
highest evidence of autoptic testimony ; he names the blind man ; 
gives the very words used by those who told the blind man that 
Jesus was waiting for him, Odpoes, éyerpar, dove’ oe, Cheer up, 
arise, he calls you; and on hearing them he describes the blind 
man as throwing aside his garmeut in his haste, leaping up 
(avarrndnoas) he went to Jesus. These are the very touches of a 
person who had witnessed the event. 

But the account in Luke, in the same manner as his mode 
of stating it, implies a more distant source of information. These 
touches are all wanting. The account is such as we should ex- 
pect from a compiler who on this occasion had not access to 
direct ocular testimony. 

But is it possible that two blind men were cured as our Lord 
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was going out of Jericho, and that Mark has only mentioned 
one of them, viz., the one whose name he was acquainted with? 
The accuracy of Mark is extreme. Is it possible that he would 
have described the miracle as he has, and if there were two, 
make no mention of the second? He could have done so on 
no other supposition than that he was ignorant of the presence 
of the second blind man. In that case he could not have de- 
rived his account from a direct eye-witness; but all the phe- 
nomena point to the fact that he has done so. We must conclude 
therefore that our Lord cured a single blind man as he was going 
out of Jericho, and that Mark has derived his account of the 
miracle from the testimony of an eye-witness. 

But what conclusion can we form respecting Matthew’s narra- 
tive? It forms perhaps the greatest difficulty in his whole 
Gospel. The only probable solution of it is that the writer of 
the account was not present at the event, and that he did not 
commit it to paper until it had suffered by having passed through 
two or three oral transmissions. The existence of the same 
verbal expressions prove that the three narratives must have 
. been composed by persons on whose minds the words and phrases 

of some common narrative of the event must have been deeply 
engraven. 

But it is time that we should examine a narrative which is re- 
ported not merely by the synoptics, but by all four Evangelists. 
Such a report we find in the history of the feeding of the five 
thousand. 

The synoptics agree in placing this miracle shortly after our 
Lord heard of John the Baptist’s death. John gives no definite 
date. Our Lord thereupon retired into a desert place apart. 
St. Mark however tells us that the multitudes saw him embarking 
and recognized him, and ran thither on foot from all the cities, 
and got before him, and came together to him, and that our Lord 
on disembarking saw a great multitude, and was moved with com- 
passion, and notwithstanding his purpose of retirement, began 
to teach them, Matthew and Luke tell us that he healed their 
sick. John having noticed the reasons which induced the mul- 
titude to follow our Lord, informs us that Jesus went up into a 
mountain, and there sat with his disciples. The synoptics tell 
us that when it was late the disciples came to our Lord to re- 
quest him to send away the multitudes, that they might go into 
the neighbouring towns and villages, and procure for themselves 
food and lodging, because they were in a desert place, and des- 
titute of provisions. Our Lord tells the disciples to provide 
them food. Matthew and Luke represent the disciples as saying 
that they had only five loaves and two fishes. Mark describes them 
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as at once enquiring whether they should go and buy two hundred 
denaria worth of bread, and give them to eat ; and that hereupon 
our Lord directs them to go and see what quantity of food they 
had, and on ascertaining the fact, they say, Five loaves and two 
fishes. Luke vaguely notices the proposal to go and buy food 
for the whole multitude. But John says, that when our Lord 
had lifted up his eyes, and saw the great multitudes which were 
come to him, he says to Philip, Whence shall we buy bread, that 
these may eat? Philip says, Two hundred denaria worth of bread 
is not sufficient for them, that each one might take a litile. Here- 
upon one of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, says, 
There is a lad here who has five barley loaves and two small rect 
but what are they among so many ? 

All four Evangelists hereupon represent our Lord as s giving 
directions that the multitudes should sit down on the grass. St. 
Mark uses the expression green grass. Luke adds that they 
did so, but Mark describes this by the singularly graphic ex- 
pression dvétecov, mpacial tpactial, ava éxatov Kal ava TevTH- 
xovta, They reclined by hundreds and by fifties in divisions, re- 
sembling the plots in a garden. The synoptics then concur in 
representing our Lord as taking the loaves, looking up to heaven, 
blessing, and breaking them, and giving to the disciples to place 
before the multitude: fo this Mark adds, that he likewise di- 
vided the fishes among them all. John describes this, by telling 
us, that there much grass in the place, and that the men were 
in number about five thousand, and that our Lord took the 
loaves, and having given thanks, distributed to the disciples, 
and they to the multitude, and likewise of the fishes as much 
as they would. The synoptics then tell us that they all eat and 
were filled, and that they gathered up the fragments, with which 
they filled twelve baskets, which all four Evangelists designate 
by the name of xodwot, whereas the synoptics in their narrative 
of the feeding of the four thousand, are no less careful to call 
the baskets used on that occasion by the name orvpides. St. 
John tells us that the collecting together of the fragments was 
by the special direction of our Lord. Matthew specially notes 
that the number was five thousand men, besides women and 
children. We must not forget to observe that John makes the 
direction to make the multitudes to sit down as general (rods 
avOperrovs), but he implies that it was the men only who were 
divided into companies (oi avdpes). 

Matthew and Mark concur in representing our Lord as com- 
pelling the disciples to embark, while he dismissed the multitude, 
(the word used by each being the strong one nva@yxacev,) and to 
go before him to Bethsaida. They have given no reason why 
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they have made use of so strong an expression ; but John, with- 
out using this word at all, or even implying that the disciples 
required any compulsion to induce them to retire, tells us that 
“Jesus knowing that the multitude were about to come and 
take him by force, and make him a king, retired into a moun- 
tain alone.” All three Evangelists then relate the storm which 
fell on the vessel in which the disciples were embarked, and our 
Lord’s walking on the water. John’s description of this is short 
but characteristic, “ And when they had rowed about five and 
twenty or thirty furlongs, they saw Jesus walking on the sea, and 
coming near the vessel, and they were afraid. And he says to 
them, It is I, be not afraid.’ Both Matthew and Mark’s ac- 
counts are particularly definite. They both give the time when 
it happened, at the fourth watch He comes walking on the sea. 
Mark adds the little touch, “ that he seemed as if he would have 
passed by them.” Both notice their fear, their fancy that what 
they saw was a spirit, and their outcry, and Jesus immediately 
talking and encouraging them. Matthew’s narrative here presents 
us with an anecdote which is omitted by the other Evangelists : 
the account of Peter’s walking on the water. This is described 
with the utmost spirit, so unusual with this Evangelist. ‘“ But 
Peter answering said, Lord, if it be thou, order me to come to 
thee on the waters. And he said, Come. And descending from 
the vessel, he walked on the waters to go to Jesus. But seeing the 
wind violent, he was afraid; and beginning to sink, he cried, 
saying, Lord, save me. And immediately Jesus stretching out 
his hand, laid hold of him, and said, O thou of little faith, where- 
fore didst thou doubt?” In this passage we might almost faucy 
we were reading Mark. 

If Peter furnished Mark with most of his narratives, there 
is an obvious reason why, on account of its personal aspect, he 
would have passed this over in silence. The phenomena pre- 
sented by this part of the narrative entirely agree with the tra- 
dition that Mark was very closely connected with this apostle, 
and derived many of his descriptions from him. 

The phenomena presented by the accounts in Matthew, Mark, 
and John, point to the fact that these miracles are attested 
by the testimony of three eye-witnesses. The phenomena pre- 
sented by the three accounts have all the appearance of having 
been derived from distinct autoptic testimony. Matthew is 
hardly less full in details than the others, and has a few little 
touches of hisown. Among these we may notice his mentioning 
that the five thousand was exclusive of women and children, 
Jesus immediately compelling the disciples to embark, and the 
narrative of Peter’s walking on the waves, as having all the 
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touches of ocular testimony. Still more graphic is Mark. We 
see in him the multitudes recognizing our Lord; they running 
together on foot; getting to the place of disembarkation before 
him; our Lord on disembarking moved with compassion, and 
proceeding to teach them; the multitudes seated resembling 
plots in a garden, by hundreds and fifties on the green grass, 
company after company ; our Lord looking up to heaven, blessing 
and breaking, giving to the disciples and the disciples to the 
multitude, and carefully dividing the two fishes among them all; 
and after the feast, compelling the disciples to embark. Some 
of the other circumstances are likewise most graphically de- 
scribed by Matthew. Luke has evidently drawn from a high 
authority. The account in John, though somewhat varied from 
the other accounts, has evident marks of autoptic testimony. 

A few observations will be necessary on the statements made 
by John and the synoptics as to the person from whom the 
original proposition came about feeding the multitudes. The 
synoptics represent the suggestion of sending away the multi- 
tude as coming from the disciples; and that our Lord told the 
disciples to provide them with food. Matthew then represents 
them as saying, “‘ We have here but five loaves and two fishes.” 
Mark, “ Shall we go and buy two hundred denaria worth of bread, 
and give them to eat? Jesus then says, How many loaves have 
ye? When they know, they say, Five and two fishes.” Luke, 
““ We have no more than five loaves and two fishes, except we 
should go and buy bread for all this multitude.” Now these 
are obviously a somewhat varied account of the same transaction. 
But John represents the first suggestion as coming from our 
Lord. ‘He says to Philip, Whence shall we buy bread, that 
these may eat? Philip answers, Two hundred denaria worth of 
bread are not sufficient for them, that every one of them may take 
alittle. Andrew observes that there was a lad present who had 
five barley loaves and two small fishes.” Now supposing each 
of these four accounts to have the appearance of truthfulness, 
and we did not feel ourselves under the necessity of maintaining 
any particular theory of the composition of the Gospels, what 
view would these phenomena naturally suggest ? 

We should consider that the truth of the history was not 
invalidated by the variations-in the report of this particular part 
of the story. But we should also further conclude that neither 
of the four writers could have described it as he has, if either 
of them had read the precise form in which it is narrated by 
the others. The Gospel of John must contain an exact account 
of the conversation as it came under his own notice, if that 
apostle was, as he implies, an eye-witness, That conversation 
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took place between our Lord, John, Andrew, and Philip. But 
as the other apostles are stated to have been present, the account 
in the synoptics, which evidently contains three variations of 
the same story, must be a description of the general contents of 
another conversation between our Lord and the remainder of 
the apostles. Now John’s account proves that our Lord first 
started the idea of providing food for the multitude, and that An- 
drew first referred to the five loaves and two fishes, which were 
not then the property of the company, and that the authority on 
which the narrative of Matthew and Luke is founded was 
ignorant that they had been purchased for the occasion. Philip 
first referred to the two hundred denaria worth of bread, which 
is evidently in so undesigned a manner noticed by Mark, who 
in like manner makes the allusion to the green grass, which is 
so distinctly mentioned by John. But if the synoptics give a 
general account of what passed between our Lord and the other 
nine apostles, Peter must have been among them. How then 
stands Mark’s account? The evidence that it was directly de- 
rived from an eye-witness is only second to that of John. It 
contains the two undesigned allusions to the two hundred de- 
naria worth of bread, and to the quantity of grass. In common 
with Matthew, it describes our Lord as compelling the disciples 
to embark, of which John, without noticing it, expressly gives 
the reason. Of this Luke was ignorant. Of the denaria Luke 
contains only a distant echo, “except we should go and buy 
bread for all this multitude.’ This statement implies that the 
account had gone through some degree of oral transmission be- 
fore it reached him. The accounts of Matthew, Mark, and 
John are just what we should expect if our Lord first had the 
conversation with the three apostles. The loaves and fishes 
were then purchased. The nine must then have requested our 
Lord to send the multitude away without having heard what 
had already passed between our Lord and the smaller body, and 
the dialogue mentioned in the synoptics must have taken place. 
Now it should be particularly observed that this apparent dis- 
crepancy occurs in that portion of the narrative where it is quite 
possible that two separate dialogues took place between our 
Lord and different bodies of the apostles. The remainder of 
the events must have taken place in public before all the apos- 
tles. Here we have a minute agreement in all four narratives 
carried on till the end of the account of the storm. Such phe- 
nomena can only be founded on historical reality. They are 
utterly unlike anything mythic or legendary. No writer of 
fiction would ever have written thus. 

The following points in the four narratives can only. be 
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accounted for on the supposition that they rest on the basis of 
historic truth. Mark’s description of the interruption of our 
Lord’s intended retirement by the assembling of the multitudes; 
the variation between the synoptics and John respecting the 
suggestion about the loaves and fishes, and their easy reconcilia- 
tion; Mark’s incidental reference to the two hundred denaria of 
John, and the distant echo of the same idea found in Luke; 
Mark’s description of the seating of the multitudes, and the paint- 
ing of our Lord in the act of breaking and distributing the loaves ; 
Mark’s confirmation of John’s statement that there was much 
grass in the place, and the minute fact noticed by him that the 
two fishes sufficed for the whole multitude; the minute agree- 
ment of all four as to the peculiar form of the basket used in 
gathering up the fragments; Matthew’s assertion that the 
numbers were five thousand, besides women and children, united 
with John’s intimation that it was the men only, and not the 
women and children, who sat down in companies, thus shewing 
us how the enumeration of the men was made, and why the 
women and children were not included in it; Matthew and 
Mark’s assertion that Jesus compelled the disciples to embark, 
united with John’s intimation that the multitude were purposing 
to take our Lord by force, and make him a king; Mark’s de- 
scription of our Lord walking on the waters, his apparent pur- 
pose of passing the disciples; their terror and recognition of 
him; and Matthew’s description of the attempt of Peter,—the 
whole of these circumstances bear the very impress of historical 
reality. The two miracles display stronger marks of super- 
human power than any which our Lord performed, but the 
attestation of their reality is stronger than almost any other re- 
corded in the Gospels. 

We will now continue the examination of the fourfold nar- 
rative in the different accounts of the passion. Before entering 
on this it will be important to observe who among the apostles 
were witnesses of it. From the accounts we gather that the 
whole of the apostles were present up to the time of our Lord’s 
being seized by the band. Peter and John alone witnessed what 
occurred in the high priest’s palace. The only one of the 
apostles who actually was present at our Lord’s trial before 
Pilate and his crucifixion was John. Respecting the presence 
of other disciples* of our Lord during the last scene, the Gospels 
give us no information with the exception of the women, who 
were unquestionably present at the crucifixion. Of the agony 
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in the garden there were only three witnesses, Peter, James, and 
John. Of one other disciple we learn the presence when our 
Lord was seized: “ But a certain young man followed him, 
having a linen cloth thrown around his naked body: and the 
young men laid hold on him; but he, leaving the linen cloth, 
fled away naked.” This notice, thrown as it is into the midst of 
the narrative, is certainly of a most peculiar description, and we 
can hardly help thinking, from the mode of its introduction, that 
the young man could be no other than the author of the Gospel, 
Mark himself. Otherwise it seems to be purposeless. It would 
certainly never have entered the head of any forger or inventor 
of myths to have mentioned such a circumstance. 

Such then, as far as the Apostles are concerned, is the nature 
of the testimony on which the fourfold narrative of the passion 
rests. It becomes a question of the highest importance whe- 
ther the form of the narrative in the Gospels is in conformity 
with their historical conditions. The narrative of John ought 
to contain most distinct indications of the presence of autoptic 
testimony ; that of Mark, if derived from Peter, ought to con- 
tain traces of Peter’s peculiar’ position and feelings on that ter- 
rible night; that of Matthew and Luke should contain traces 
of compilation. 

We will first examine the accounts of the preparations for 
the supper, and those of the supper itself. We are at once met 
by the question, Did our Lord eat the supper on the day of the 
Jewish passover, or on the preceding day? We are not bound 
to determine that question, but to note the mode in which the 
fact is stated by the Evangelists. Matthew says, “ On the first 
day of unleavened bread the disciples came unto him, saying, 
Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat the passover ?” 
“My time is at hand; I will eat the passover at thy house with 
my disciples. And the disciples did as Jesus commanded them ; 
and they prepared the passover.” Mark: “ And on the first day 
of unleavened bread, when they were in the habit of slaying the 
passover,” etc. ‘ Where is the guest-chamber, where I may eat 
the passover?” ‘And they got ready the passover.” Luke: 
“‘ And the day of unleavened bread, on which it was necessary 
for the passover to be killed, came.” “The guest-chamber, where 
I may eat the passover with my disciples. And they made 
ready the passover.” ‘‘ With desire I have desired to eat the 
passover with you before I suffer.” John: ‘ Before the feast of 





women are stated to have staid at a distance. Luke does not even say that the 
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the passover, Jesus knowing that his hour was come.” And 
Selarvou yevouévov, “supper having been served.” They sup- 
posed that he said, “ Buy those things which we have need of 
against the feast.” ‘And they themselves did not enter into 
the judgment hall, lest they should be defiled, but that they 
might eat the passover.” ‘“ And it was the preparation of the 
passover, and about the sixth hour.” ‘The Jews then, lest the 
bodies should remain on the cross on the sabbath, since it was 
the preparation, for the day of that sabbath was a great one.” 
Such are the variations between the synoptics and John. It 
is impossible to read them in their present form without feeling 
that there is a divergency of statement between them. This has 
been often urged as a proof of the uncertainty of the materials 
out of which the Gospels have been composed. But the evi- 
dence in favour of their autoptic testimony is so strong, as to 
lead to the conclusion that writers so well informed could not 
have committed so palpable a blunder as to have made a mistake 
as to what was the actual day of the passover, and that there 
must be some explanation of the differences in the customs of 
the time, which at present we have not the means of solving. 
One thing the form of the existing accounts renders certain. 
John could not have read the synoptics when he composed his 
Gospel, and never have dropped a hint as to how their state- 
ment was to be reconciled with his own ; for admitting that the 
different statements would have presented no difficulty to a Jew 
at the time when John’s Gospel was written, the predominant 
element in the Christian Church had for some time been Gentile. 
This divergency of statement is a positive proof that the Gospels 
were written in good faith, for the difficulty is a palpable one, which 
nothing would have been easier than for a person who was so 
minded to have smoothed over, or to have caused to disappear. 
The synoptics concur in asserting the plotting of the Sanhe- 
drim against our Lord on the previous days, and that their 
course was determined by the treachery of Judas. Their fears 
were excited about the course the multitude might take if our 
Lord were openly seized, but from these Judas freed them. 
Luke tells us that it was Peter and John whom our Lord directed 
to prepare the passover. Matthew mentions the disciples gene- 
rally ; but Mark says specifically two of the disciples were sent, 
but without mentioning their names. Both he and Luke men- 
tion the special sign which our Lord gave them, that they should 
meet a man bearing a pitcher of water, who was to conduct them 
to the house. Matthew uses the extremely indefinite expression 
mpos Tov deiva, almost equivalent to, such a one, you know who. 
Mark and Luke further add that our Lord told them that the 
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owner of the house would shew them a large upper room furnished 
for the occasion. This is unnoticed by Matthew. They both 
represent him as then sitting down with the twelve. Luke adds 
to the account that our Lord expressed his earnest wish to eat 
that passover with the disciples before he suffered. He then 
represents him as taking and blessing a cup of wine, and direct- 
ing them to divide it among themselves. Here Luke places the 
institution of the Eucharist, and almost seems to describe the 
warning of the treachery of Judas, as directly following the 
words in which he instituted the sacramental cup. He omits 
all mention of the sorrow of mind displayed by the disciples on 
the occasion. The allusion to the betrayal is exceedingly brief: 
“ But, behold, the hand of him that betrayeth me is with me at 
the table. And the Son of Man goeth, as it is determined: but 
woe to that man by whom he is betrayed! And they began to 
reason among themselves, who it was that should do this thing.” 
Then follows, but without any note of time, the account of the 
dispute among the apostles who should be the greatest. Di- 
rectly following this narrative, but without using any word dis- 
tinctly pointing out the time of the feast when it occurred, he 
places the warning to Peter of his impending denial. This 
event, however, is unquestionably supposed by Luke to have 
occurred before they left the guest-chamber. 

But Matthew and Mark arrange the events differently. The 
first thing which they note after the commencement of the 
supper is the announcement of the intended treachery of Judas. 
This is described with great distinctness, and at some length. 
And while they were eating, he said, Verily I say to you, that 
one of you shall betray me, and being very grieved, they began to 
say to him, each of them, Is it I, Lord? Mark adds, They began 
to say one by one, Is it I? and another, Is it I? Our Lord then 
points the traitor out as being one of the twelve who dipped 
with him in the dish, which is followed by the denunciation 
against him, mentioned by Luke, with the addition that it was 
good for him if he had not been born. Matthew adds the im- 
portant particular that Judas joined in the enquiry, Js i¢ J, 
Rabbi ? and that he received the answer, Thou hast said. 

Directly following the warning to Judas, but without any 
word giving a distinct note of time, Matthew and Mark place 
the institution of the sacrament. Their accounts are substan- 
tially the same. They then represent our Lord and the disci- 
ples as singing a hymn, and departing for the Mount of Olives. 
After they had left the guest-chamber, and with a distinct note 
of time expressed by the word tore (then), they narrate the 
warning given to Peter of his impending denial. 
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But John’s account of the supper is so peculiar that we must 
survey it separately : its notes of time are indefinite, but its nar- 
ratives are deeply marked with the appearance of ocular tes- 
timony. It can hardly be said to be a description of the supper. 
To the preparations for its celebration there is no allusion. 
There is only a most remote reference to Judas’s intriguing with 
the priests ; “The devil having put it into the heart of Judas 
Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him.” The only direct notice 
of the supper is the expression Selmvov yevouévov, rendered by 
the Authorized Version “ Supper being ended ;” but as it is plain 
that it was not ended, most probably meaning, “ supper having 
been served.” The only further allusions to the supper are the 
observation that our Lord rose from the table for the purpose 
of washing the disciples’ feet, and the dipping the sop, and 
giving it to Judas. John merely notices three events which must 
have taken place during the supper, but all three are told with 
the finest touches of ocular testimony ; ‘he account of the wash- 
ing of the disciple’s feet ; the marking out of Judas the traitor ; 
and the warning of Peter’s impending denial. This last John 
and Luke place before they left the house, while it is placed by 
Matthew and Mark after that event. 

Now if Matthew and John were present at the feast, and if 
Mark derived any of his account from Peter, it is evident that 
their arrangement of the events must stand higher in point of 
authority than that of Luke. There is a vagueness about several 
of Luke’s statements, which are strongly contrasted with the 
distinctness and vividness of those of the other Evangelists. 
Such a distinction between the narratives the historical condi- 
tions of the case positively requires. 

But although Luke was not an eye- -witness, he has reported 


_ several occurrences which are not noticed by ‘those who were. 


As a compiler from many accounts he would be very likely to do 
this; at the same time his dates of particular occurrences would 
be vague. Such is the case. But under what circumstances do 
eye-witnesses give us vague notes of time? We find that this 
invariably takes place when they are under feelings of great ex- 
citement. Such was unquestionably the state of mind of the 
apostles on this occasion. Their excitement gradually increased 
until they finally deserted our Lord. We have an example of this 
in their different statements as to the time when our Lord in- 
formed Peter of the dangerous temptation which awaited him. 
In giving the account of our Lord’s warning to Peter of 
his impending denial, Matthew and Mark place it after our Lord 
had left the guest- -chamber on the road to Gethsemane, and 
Luke and John before their departure. We observe that c ohn 
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preserved his calmness more than any of the other apostles, and 
therefore he is most likely to have given the actual time when 
the warning was given. When a number of witnesses are in- 
tensely interested in what is passing around them, the events 
themselves deeply impress themselves on the mind, the pre- 
cise time or order of the occurrences pass unheeded from the 
memory. We have already observed that modern history pre- 
sents a remarkable instance of this fact in the various notes of 
time given by different witnesses of different occurrences in the 
flight of Louis XVI. to Varennes. On these principles there- 
fore the notes of time given by John are most likely to be the 
correct ones. But does the narrative contain anything which 
will corroborate this? Now Matthew and Mark, who state that 
it took place on the road to Gethsemane, tell us that when Peter 
replied to our Lord, “ Though I should die with thee, yet will I 
not deny thee,” all the disciples joined in the same asseveration. 
But it would be very difficult for twelve persons to walk through 
the streets of Jerusalem in such a manner that the whole of 
them should be able to hear distinctly the particular observa- 
tions of any single person. They would most probably walk in 
groups, not in a single body. This difficulty would be increased 
by the crowded state of the city at the passover. But yet if 
the remaining ten apostles joined Peter in his asseveration of his 
readiness to die with our Lord, it was necessary that they should 
have all heard both our Lord’s warning and Peter’s reply. In 
addition to this, it would be extremely difficult for all of them 
to join in a common asseveration while walking through the 
streets. But if the warning were given before they left the guest- 
chamber, the whole might have heard the warning, Peter’s ex- 
pression of devotion, and have joined him in his asseveration. 
Matthew and Mark therefore, in thus stating the fact that all 
the apostles joined Peter in his strong assertion of devotion, cor- 
roborate Luke and John in their statement that the warning to 
Peter was given before they left the guest chamber. Such vari- 
ations of testimony prove historical reality more than the most 
minute verbal agreement. 

Mark has not mentioned Peter’s name, while he distinctly 
tells us that two disciples were directed by our Lord to prepare 
the Paschal supper. Luke tells us directly that they were Peter 
and John. Matthew has the disciples generally. Mark’s habit 
is to omit all mention of Peter when he is honourably distin- 
guished from the other apostles. In this habit of Mark’s we 
see evidence of the assistance of Peter in the composition of 
this Gospel. As he mentions two disciples, he could hardly have 
been ignorant which two they were. 
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Mark and Luke both state that our Lord told the two dis- 
ciples that there would meet them a man bearing a pitcher of 
water, whom they were to follow to the house, and they were to 
say to the owner that “the master saith, Where is the guest- 
chamber, where I shall eat the passover at thy house with my 
disciples 2” Matthew has this expressed 1 in much more general 
terms. He tells the disciples to go (pds rév Seiva), and says no- 
thing about the man with the pitcher of water. Now as Peter 
and John were the only persons sent by our Lord, Matthew would 
have been ignorant of the minute facts. If Mark derived his facts 
from Peter, we should naturally expect from him the exact de- 
scription of the event which his Gospel contains. As Luke’s in- 
formant was able to give him the names of the two apostles, a 
person who knew so much as this would also be, in all pro- 
bability, acquainted with the minute points of the transaction. 
The use of the indefinite expressions to point out the house and 
its owner shew that our Lord had reasons for wishing it to be 
kept secret till the time for the celebration had arrived. Hence 
the remarkable indeterminateness of Matthew’s account. All 
these particulars are in strict agreement with historic reality, 
and many of them are of such a nature as utterly to preclude the 
possibility that the story could have been developed mythically. 
Such delicate touches are beyond the reach of forgery or fiction. 

John’s description of the washing of the disciples’ feet pre- 
sents every trait of having been narrated from direct ocular tes- 
timony. He gives the precise time of the occurrence (de/mvou 
ryevopevov), supper having been served. Our Lord is then de- 
scribed as rising from the table, laying aside his outer garment, 
taking a basin, girding himself with a towel, and beginning to 
wash the disciples’ feet. He comes to Peter, and the following 
dialogue ensues. Peter. “ Lord, dost thou wash my feet?” Jesus. 
“ What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 
Peter. “ Thou shall never wash my feet.” Jesus. “If I wash 
thee not, thou hast no part in me.” Peter. “ Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head.” ‘This is an account 
drawn from the life. 

No less remarkable is the fourfold narrative of the announce- 
ment of Judas’ treachery, especially that of John. Matthew and 
Mark describe our Lord as marking him out, in answer to the 
enquiries of the disciples, as one of the twelve who dipped with 
him in the dish. The disciples are affected with profound sorrow. 
The enquiry goes round the table, Is it I, Lord? Isit I? says 
another. At last, according to Matthew, Judas says, Is it I, 
Rabbi? To which Jesus answered, Thou hast said. But John 
intimates that the announcement was made after a pause, and 
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that Jesus shewed signs of being greatly troubled. The disciples, 
when they heard it, look round on each other with the expression 
of inquiry on their faces, doubting of whom he spake. John is 
reclining next our Lord, leaning on his bosom. Peter makes a 
sign to him to ask him who it was. Jvhn asks Jesus, who replies, 
He to whom I shall give a sop when I have dipped it. He does 
so; and gives it to Judas. After a short interval, apparently on 
Judas’ shewing signs of an intention to leave, Jesus says to him, 
What thou doest, do quickly. On this Judas goes out immediately. 
Matthew, Mark, and John have the traits of ocular testimony 
in their accounts. Not so Luke. He merely gives our Lord’s 
warning, but no description of its effects; and places the occur- 
rence at a different period of the supper from Matthew and 
Mark. This entirely agrees with his historical position. 

But do the variations in the accounts of Matthew and Mark 
compared with that of John, agree with what the circumstances 
of the case would render highly probable if each account is the 
report of a different witness? Our Lord reclined at one end of 
the table, apparently the upper end, and John close to him. 
John’s account implies that Peter was not far off from him, ap- 
parently on the opposite side of the table. Judas must have 
been so placed that our Lord could easily hand hima sop. Three 
other apostles must have occupied places near our Lord. The 
remainder would be at a distance. They could therefore not be 
in a position to hear what passed between our Lord and John. 
Doubtless another of the apostles who was near our Lord was 
James, John’s brother. Peter’s distance from John was such as 
to render it dangerous to speak, and to make the use of a sign 
necessary. He was therefore in a position to enable him to ob- 
serve what was passing at both ends of the table. John, there- 
fore, whose attention must have been chiefly occupied with our 
Lord, especially observed the distress of our Lord when he made 
the announcement. Matthew and Mark record the sorrow of 
the apostles occasioned by the announcement. John merely ob- 
served the inquiring looks of the greater portion of the company. 
Matthew and Mark’s informant distinctly heard the question 
going round the table, Is it I? Is it 1? To John the traitor 
was effectually marked out by the giving of the sop. He has 
recorded nothing more, as this sign effectually made him ac- 
quainted with who the traitor was. But if Matthew were any- 
where among the six in close proximity to our Lord, he might 
easily both have heard and recorded the question and the answer 
of our Lord. This question and answer might well have taken 
place during the pause which is noted by John between our 
Lord’s giving Judas the sop, and telling him what he was going 
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to do, to do quickly, and may have occasioned the motion to leave 
the table which John’s narrative so strongly implies. Instead 
therefore of bearing the marks of mythic legends or fables, the 
whole narrative presents every indication by which true history 
is distinguished. 

Matthew and Mark’s account of the institution of the Eu- 
charist substantialiy agree. Luke’s is from a distinct source; 
St. Paul was evidently his authority ; it is the same as that given 
by him in his Epistle to the Corinthians, which he expressly 
asserts that he received of the Lord. It is therefore minute 
and particular, as we should naturally expect, if it were commu- 
nicated to the apostle by direct revelation. From it alone we 
learn that some interval of time elapsed between the institution 
of the cup and that of the bread. The source whence Luke 
derived his account entirely agrees with his historical position 
as Paul’s companion. In the order of the occurrences we should 
expect that he would be less exact than those who were present. 
He has accordingly arranged them very differently from Matthew 
and Mark. 

The narrative of the agony in the garden given by the sy- 
noptics calls for a brief remark. That of Matthew and Mark is 
evidently the same account slightly varied. Luke’s contains 
additional particulars. He alone mentions the appearance of 
the angel and the bloody sweat. He also makes the very pecu- 
liar remark, that on our Lord’s return from prayer, he found 
the three apostles sleeping from sorrow. Luke was a physician, 
and he has alone given the reason of the extreme drowsiness of 
the apostles under trying circumstances. Nothing can be more 
characteristic. 

But Luke was not aware that our Lord returned three times 
to prayer, for he could hardly have omitted such a circumstance, 
had he known it. Matthew gives a variation in the form of 
prayer used on the second occasion. But Mark says that it was 
to the same effect as the first prayer. This Matthew says was the 
case with respect to the second and third prayer. The drowsi- 
ness of the apostles will easily account for these variations in their 
reports as to whether the second or the third prayer expressed 
the same words and feelings as the first. These variations are 
precisely such as distinguish all human testimony. We now 
pass on to the arrest of our Lord. 

The synoptics agree in placing our Lord’s arrest as taking 
place immediately after his last return to the disciples, ‘ And 
while he yet spake to Judas, and with him a great multitude.” 
Luke particularizes that Judas went before them. Matthew and 
Mark state that he had agreed to point out our Lord to the 
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persons sent to seize him by kissing him, and they describe him 
as going up at once to our Lord and kissing him. They then 
describe the seizing of our Lord as immediately occurring, and 
place after it our Lord’s remonstrances; the attack made on 
the servant of the high priest by one of the disciples; our 
Lord’s direction to lay aside all weapons in his defence; and his 
subsequent desertion by the apostles. Luke notices one addi- 
tional particular, that our Lord touched the ear of the wounded 
man, and healed him; and although he notices our Lord’s 
seizure in somewhat vague terms, as if it occurred after the 
attack on the high priest’s servant, yet the words which he puts 
into our Lord’s mouth on healing him, “ Suffer ye thus far,” 
entirely confirm the order in point of time as given by Matthew 
and Mark. They imply that his hands were held by those per- 
sons who had seized him, although our Lord was not yet bound. 

But John’s account is marked by very distinct features. He 
alone notices the presence of Roman soldiers with the Jewish 
authorities and the multitude. They have lanthorns, torches, 
and weapons. On their arrival Jesus is described as going forth 
to meet them either from the garden or from some place of re- 
tirement within it. The description of the agony is entirely 
omitted, as well as the notice that Judas pointed out our Lord 
by kissing him. But he carefully mentions that Judas stood 
with them. Our Lord on meeting them demands whom they 
were come to seek. They say, Jesus of Nazareth. He tells 
them that he is the person. They go backward and fall to the 
ground. He again makes the same demand and receives the 
same answer, and stipulates that his disciples should be allowed 
to depart quietly. Peter hereupon is described as drawing his 
sword, and cutting off the right ear of Malchus. Our Lord 
directs him to lay aside his weapon, and the band, and the cap- 
tain and officers of the Jews are then described as taking Jesus 
and binding him. 

In the synoptics we notice the following indications of ocular 
testimony. The approach of Judas while our Lord was yet 
speaking; his going up to Jesus and kissing him, addressing 
him by the word which he is always represented as using, 
Rabbi. Mark with strict propriety calls the “ kiss” a cvacnpor, 
a concerted signal, a military term, thus implying the presence 
of Roman soldiers, although that such were present is only dis- 
tinctly stated by John. Matthew uses the less definite expres- 
sion onueiov, a sign, The appointed officers going up and 
laying hands on our Lord; the cutting off the ear of the 
high priest’s servant, the peculiar information possessed by 
Luke, enabling him to state that the ear was ¢éhe right one. 
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Luke also alone notices the healing of the ear by our Lord, and 
the most graphic words in which he requested those holding him 
to allow him to.stretch out his hand for that purpose, “ Suffer 
ye thus far,’ words unlikely to be put into his mouth by a 
forger or mythologist, and which were in strict conformity with 
the circumstances of the case. John is distinguished by even 
stronger marks of an eye-witness. Our Lord advances out of 
some place of retirement in the garden for the purpose of con- 
fronting those who had come to seize him. This remarkably 
agrees with the wholly independent statement in the synoptics, 
that our Lord addressed the apostles with the words, “ Arise, 
let us be going.” The twice reiterated demand of our Lord, 
Whom seek ye? his assertion, I am he, and the falling to the 
ground of the persons who were come to seize him. His distinct 
stipulation for the safety of the apostles before surrendering 
himself. The notice of Judas standing with our Lord’s enemies, 
just as if the writer observed him there. The attack made by 
Peter on Malchus, John alone names him. He had some means of 
access to the high priest’s palace, and might therefore know the 
man himself. The binding of our Lord as distinct from his first 
seizure. His binding by one or two chains would form a portion 
of the arrest if executed by Roman soldiers, into whose custody 
our Lord would be finally delivered by the high priest’s officers. 
But there is a variation between the statement of the synop- 
tics and John which we must notice. Matthew and Mark re- 
present Judas as at once going up to our Lord and kissing him. 
Luke’s statement holds a place between these two Evangelists 
and that of John, “ He approached Jesus for the purpose of 
kissing him.” Immediately on Judas having kissed our Lord, 
Matthew and Mark represent the seizure as having taken place. 
Luke implies that something would follow after: “ And those 
with Jesus, seeing what would follow, say to him.” This is in 
accordance with the statement of John. John does not notice 
the kissing of our Lord at all, but represents our Lord as going 
out, meeting the band, saying, Whom seek ye? On receiving 
the reply, Jesus of Nazareth, he says, lam he. At this time 
the author of this Gospel noticed Judas still standing among 
our Lord’s enemies. He had evidently not yet kissed him. 
Now this variation is just what we might expect from 
the number of witnesses who were present, and the excited 
state of mind of the apostles. As our Lord went forth to meet 
the persons sent to arrest him, it is evident that while some of 
the apostles might have been very near his person, others must 
have been some distance in the rear. Luke’s informant must 
have been very near our Lord’s person, for he was able to observe 
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Judas going before the advancing throng. John likewise must 
have been close at hand. He witnessed what passed between 
our Lord and the officers as soon as they met, and observed 
Judas standing yet among them. If a small interval of time 
elapsed before Matthew and Mark’s informants came up, the 
first thing which might strike them would be Judas going up to 
his Master and kissing him. Luke shews that some little time 
elapsed by the words which he employs, that Judas approached 
Jesus for the purpose of kissing him. Luke’s statement about 
the cure of Malchus implies that our Lord’s hands were not 
yet bound. Matthew and Mark distinctly state that he had 
been already seized. John places the binding as the concluding 
act of the drama. Such variations present greater indications 
of reality than if the whole were formed into a well tesselated 
story. The scene must have been one of the greatest excite- 
ment. One figure alone is calm, that of Jesus. If several 
witnesses of a very exciting scene had reported it exactly alike, 
their accounts would have been open to the gravest suspicion. 

One little additional trait we must notice, a very small one, 
but which from its smallness strongly points to the strict his- 
torical accuracy of the fourfold accounts. All four Evangelists 
have agreed to designate Malchus, not as a servant, but as the 
servant of the high priest’s. Such a term implies that he held 
a special place in the high priest’s establishment. If the narra- 
tive be mythic in its origin, how could such a propriety be 
maintained by four writers on so nice a point? Why did not 
some of these mythologers describe Malchus as a servant, and 
not as the servant of the high priest ? 

At this point a great change takes place in the narrative. 
Thus far all the apostles had been eye-witnesses. But of the 
ensuing scene at the high priest’s there were only two eye- 
witnesses among the apostolic body, Peter and John, and during 
the whole time Peter must have been in the greatest excitement 
and bewilderment of mind. After Peter left the palace John 
was the only apostle who actually witnessed the concluding 
scene of the passion. 

Neither of the authors of the synoptic Gospels, therefore, in 
his narrative of the passion, could have described events which 
he had seen with his eyes, unless we may possibly except the 
description of the scene in the high priest’s palace, which was 
witnessed by Peter. The only other disciples of our Lord who 
are even hinted at as being present during any portion of the 
passion are the women. No doubt many of the converts on the 
day of Pentecost actually witnessed different portions of it. 
The Gospel by St. John, throughout this narrative, bears all 
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the indications of being the account of a person who was 
actually present during the greater portion of the passion, from 
the time of entering the high priest’s palace till the death of our 
Lord. Neither of the synoptic Gospels can be founded on such 
authority. Each of the writers must have compiled his account 
from the testimony of others. Matthew and Mark must in this 
part of their narratives occupy precisely the same position as 
Luke. Such being indubitably the historical conditions of the 
case, the Gospels ought to present phenomena in conformity 
with these conditions. 

Matthew’s narrative proceeds, “And they who had seized 
Jesus brought him to Caiaphas, the high priest.” Mark and 
Luke say the high priest’s house, without naming him. But 
John distinctly states that they brought our Lord first to Annas, 
who was the father-in-law of Caiaphas, who was the high priest 
of that year. John then narrates that Peter and the other 
disciple followed our Lord. This disciple was known to the 
high priest, and without any difficulty entered together with 
Jesus. Peter was compelled to stay outside. The other disciple 
goes out, speaks to the portress, and introduces Peter. He 
here informs us that the portress challenged Peter as being one 
of his disciples, and that he denied it. He then observes that 
the officers and servants had kindled a fire and were warming 
themselves, and that Peter joined them and warmed himself. 
He then proceeds to tell us that a person whom he designates 
as the high priest, questioned Jesus about his disciples and his 
doctrine. This term is throughout this Gospel unquestionably 
used, not only to designate the actual high priest, but several 
others high in office. To this questioning, John records the 
distinct reply made by our Lord. This is followed by a blow of 
the hand inflicted by an officer, and our Lord’s remonstrance. 
He then adds, ‘“ Annas sent him bound to Caiaphas the high 
priest.” Here John places Peter’s second and third denial. 
He makes no further mention of the proceedings before Caiaphas, 
or of his condemnation by the Sanhedrim, but from this point he 
passes on to describe the taking of Jesus to Pilate. This account 
then distinctly recognizes two appearances of our Lord before 
the Jewish authorities, one before Annas, which is described, and 
another before Caiaphas, which is passed over with a simple 
mention. 

But Matthew and Mark having described our Lord as having 
been taken to the house of Caiaphas, add “ where the scribes 
and the elders were assembled.” These words would almost 
imply that the council was assembled waiting for the appearance 
of our Lord. But John’s account shews that the council must 
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have been collecting together during the time occupied by the 
examination before Annas. All three Evangelists notice that 
Peter followed at a distance, and Matthew and Mark add, “as 
far as the palace of the high priest.” Unless this expression 
intimates a kind of obstacle, they know nothing respecting 
any obstacle which impeded his entry. Mark and Luke also 
notice the fire, and Peter’s warming himself by it; Luke describes 
it as placed in the middle of the court. Matthew and Mark 
then notice the suborning of the witnesses, at first without the 
smallest success, and at last the testimony given by two about 
the destruction of the temple, which Mark asserts not to have 
been in strict agreement. According to Matthew, they deposed 
that our Lord had said, “ He was able to destroy the temple, 
and in three days to build it up.” But Mark represents them 
as adding, the temple “ made with hands,” and a temple “ made 
without hands.” We should not, however, have known the real 
nature of the contradiction, but for an earlier narrative in John’s 
Gospel. During this whole procedure, our Lord is described by 
the synoptics as observing an entire silence, till at last he replies 
to the solemn adjuration made by the high priest in the name of 
the living God. Hereupon the high priest rends his clothes, 
and our Lord is condemned for blasphemy. The whole of this 
is omitted by Luke. Matthew and Mark then proceed to 
narrate the denial of Peter. In Luke, the first denial is placed 
immediately after he has described him as entering and seating 
himself by the fire: this is in somewhat nearer agreement 
with the account in John. Matthew and Mark narrate the 
denials immediately after our Lord’s condemnation and mocking. 

These denials will require a distinct statement. All four 
Evangelists concur in representing that a female servant made 
the first attack on Peter. Jt is described by Matthew to have 
been made while he was sitting without in the hall. A maid- 
servant says, You were with Jesus the Galilean. Mark: Peter 
is in the hall below warming himself. A maid-servant looked at 
him and says, You were with the Galilean, Jesus. Luke: A 
maid-servant sees him warming himself, looks steadfastly at him 
and says, And this fellow was with him. John: The portress 
says to Peter, Art thou not one of the disciples of this man? 
Matthew and Mark concur in representing the answer as being, 
I know not what thou sayest. Luke: I know him not. John: I 
am not. The second denial. Matthew: Another maid-servant 
sees him when he had gone out into the porch, and says, This 
fellow was with Jesus ihe Nazarene. Mark: Peter has returned 
into the vestibule after the first denial. The same maid sees him, 
and says to the bystanders, This fellow is of them. Luke: After 
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a short interval another man sees him, and says, You also are of 
them. John: In close connection with sending our Lord to 
Caiaphas, Peter is sitting and warming himself. They say to 
him, Are you not one of his disciples? Peter replies, Matthew: 
with an oath, I do not know the man. Mark: simply he denied 
again. Luke: Peter says, Man, 1 am not. John: I am not. 
Third denial. Matthew: After a litile while, the standers by 
come up to him, and say, Truly you are of them, for thy speech 
makes thee evident. Mark: The same persons say, Truly you 
are of them, for you are a Galilean. Luke: After an interval 
of about an hour, another person strongly affirms, Of a truth 
this fellow was with him, for he is a Galilean. John: Malchus’ 
kinsman says, Did I not see thee in the garden with him? The 
denial, Matthew: Peter begins to curse and to swear, I do not 
know the man. Mark: He curses and swears ; I do not know this 
man whom you speak of. Luke: Man, I know not what you say. 
The cock crows. Our Lord turns and looks on him. John: 
Peter denies again. é 

Luke gives no account of our Lord’s appearance before 
either Annas or Caiaphas. After describing Peter’s denials, he 
gives a brief account of the mocking of our Lord; he then 
gives a more full one of an assembly of the Sanhedrim early 
in the morning. At this assembly he places the formal con- 
demnation of our Lord. This is mentioned by Matthew in the 
brief words, ‘‘ When the morning was come, all the chief priests 
and elders of the people took counsel together against Jesus, to 
put him to death.” Mark notices the assembly, but merely 
states that they delivered him to Pilate. Of this second as- 
sembly John makes no mention. 

Any reader of this fourfold narrative, if he perused the 
Evangelists without having formed any previous opinion, must 
come to the conclusion, from the phenomena before him, that 
Matthew and Mark intend to narrate an appearance of our 
Lord before Caiaphas. John distinctly asserts that the one 
described by him was before Annas. Luke relates neither of 
these, but one entirely distinct, an appearance of our Lord 
before the council early in the morning, immediately before he 
was taken to Pilate. The narratives of Matthew and Mark 
differ in,almost every essential particular from that of John. 
In John’s narrative our Lord freely answers the questions of 
the high priest. There is not the smallest notice of an attempt 
to procure false testimony. The only act of violence described is 
a blow inflicted by the hand. But in the account of Matthew 
and Mark all this is reversed. False witnesses are suborned. 
Their testimony is compared, but the witnesses are found to dis- 
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agree as to the words deposed to by them. Our Lord is dis- 
tinctly affirmed to have refused to answer, and replies only to a 
solemn adjuration ofthe high priest: he is then condemned. 
The treatment which follows is wholly different from the blow 
inflicted by an officer of the court, which is described by John. 

Luke’s narrative is particularly indistinct. Our Lord is 
taken to the high priest’s house. Not a word is said which 
implies that any examination then took place; on the contrary, 
as far as this account is concerned, if we had no other, we 
should conclude that our Lord was only kept prisoner till the 
following morning. We should consider that the first thing 
which took place after they had entered the high priest’s house 
was the thrice-repeated denial of Peter. We observe, however, 
according to this account, that a considerable time must have 
elapsed while our Lord was being held in custody, for one: of 
Peter’s denials is described as having taken place not less than 
an hour after the other. Still more surprised are we to observe 
that our Lord is somewhere in custody where he can obtain a 
view of Peter after his third denial. Equally remarkable is it 
that Luke should describe our Lord as having been mocked and 
smitten by those questioning him, without noticing any previous 
examination or condemnation. As soon as it was day Luke 
describes the assembling of the council, and the formal con- 
demnation of our Lord. This description coincides with a 
second meeting of the council, mentioned by Matthew and 
Mark as having taken place early in the morning, immediately 
before going to Pilate. 

It is evident, therefore, that this portion of Luke’s account 
has the appearance of having been compiled from many sources, 
and that the information which his authorities possessed was 
imperfect. None of them could have witnessed the scene which 
is described by Matthew and Mark, or that described by John. 
Luke’s account is of a very fragmentary character, and it seems 
impossible that it could have been directly derived from any 
witness who was present at the transaction. 

But while this is its character, it presents remarkable indica- 
tions of historic truth, fully confirming the more detailed 
accounts of the other Evangelists. Admitting as he does the 
considerable interval which occurred between the arrest of our 
Lord and his appearance before the court, he has given ample 
time for the appearance before Annas, and that before Caiaphas. 
Now nothing would be more improbable than that our Lord 
would be held a prisoner in a room to which Peter could 
obtain access, if he were detained preparatory to trial; and 
equally unlikely is it that the outrages would have been perpe- 
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trated on his person, if he had been neither tried nor con- 
demned. But while the account of Luke is so imperfect and 
fragmentary, it not only leaves room for the more extended 
descriptions of the other Evangelists, but positively requires 
them, if the facts narrated by him are historically true. 

The narrative of John bears a most distinctive character; 
it not only has the appearance of being the direct testimony of 
an eye-witness, but of such a witness as had made up his mind 
not to report anything at second-hand, but who was determined 
only to give a description of what he had actually seen: distinct 
indications of this we shall see in the sequel. The full account 
of the private examination before Annas, and the omission of 
the details of that before Caiaphas, is in conformity with the 
habit of the author not to give a description of an incident 
which ends in practically the same result as one already described 
by him. The narrative of what took place before Annas shews 
a foregone conclusion to condemn our Lord, which is still more 
strongly hinted at in the description which he had already given 
of Caiaphas’s advice, by which he endeavoured to overcome all 
remaining scruples in the minds of the Jewish rulers, as to the 
necessity and propriety of taking that step. He has therefore 
simply noticed the fact, that Jesus was sent bound by Annas to 
Caiaphas, and left his readers to infer the result, and given the 
account of the denial of Peter. But it is evident from the 
synoptics that a second meeting of the council took place in the 
morning of the day on which our Lord was crucified. Wh 
has John omitted all mention of it? He does not tell us how 
long after our Lord’s first condemnation he continued in the 
high priest’s house; he even omits all notice of the mocking 
subsequent to that condemnation. But, as our Lord’s turning 
and looking at Peter evidently must have taken place near the 
termination of the proceedings before Caiaphas, and as Peter 
thereupon left the high priest’s palace, it is very unlikely that 
John would continue there after Peter had withdrawn. If this 
were so, he could not have witnessed the last meeting of the 
council, and would next have joined our Lord on the appearance 
before Pilate, at which his narrative implies that he was certainly 
present. 

The accounts of Matthew and Mark of the scene before 
Caiaphas are substantially the same. The variations are most 
inconsiderable, and the narrative is full. Now, putting John’s 
account together with the synoptics, it is evident that the resi- 
dence of Caiaphas and Annas must have been somewhere ad- 
jacent to the same courtyard. We have express testimony 
that Peter witnessed the trial before Caiaphas. The account in 
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John implies that Peter was challenged by the portress very 
shortly after his entry. From Mark we learn that Peter very 
shortly after his entry joined the attendants, and warmed him- 
self by the fire, and apparently entered into conversation with 
them. Both accounts imply that he did not keep company 
with John. Peter, therefore, was occupied with the attendants 
while the examination before Annas was proceeding, and as the 
sitting of the council was held in a room, the proceedings taking 
place in which were visible from the open court, it is most 
probable that the proceedings before Annas took place in a 
private apartment, to which John obtained an easy admission 
from his acquaintance with persons about the palace. But the 
examination before Annas would occupy but a short time. 
John expressly asserts that he entered the palace with Jesus, 
but that Peter was kept waiting outside, and did not obtain ad- 
mission until he went out and spoke to the portress. This must 
have occupied some time, and the account in John is so worded 
as to imply that some interval elapsed between Peter’s arrival 
and admission. While all these circumstances taken together 
render it highly probable that Peter did not witness the exami- 
nation before Annas, we know, for certain, that he was present 
at that before Caiaphas, and from this source would be derived 
the two substantial accounts of that examination given by Mat- 
thew and Mark. So far our accounts present every appearance 
of historic testimony, and if Peter were kept waiting any con- 
siderable time outside before he could gain admission, he would 
find considerable numbers of the council assembled; a circum- 
stance which is distinctly asserted by Matthew and Mark, 
“They brought Jesus to the palace of the high priest, where 
the scribes and the elders were assembled.” 

Of the scene which took place within the palace then there 
were two witnesses among the apostles only,—Peter and John. 
We possess two accounts of what took place there, bearing evident 
marks of autoptic testimony, those of Matthew and Mark, which 
are substantially the same, and that of John, which is remarkably 
different. Luke’s, though easily explained by the help of the 
others, bears no trace of having been dictated by an eye-witness. 
The phenomena of the narratives therefore precisely correspond 
with the historical condition of the case; but the different ac- 
counts of Peter’s denials present us with remarkable variations. 

The first and last denial, as recorded by John, stand out with 
peculiar distinctness. On the first occasion the person who 
charges him is the portress, who had admitted Peter through 
Johu’s intercession. It is also placed by John separate from 
the other denials, as if it had attracted his particular attention, 
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and had taken place not long after Peter’s admission. If John 
witnessed this attack on Peter, the identity of the portress 
would be certain to impress him. The person making the last 
attack on Peter is expressly named, and as John knew him to 
be Malchus’s kinsman, it would be no less impressive. 

All the Evangelists agree as to the place of the first attack. 
Peter was in the hall, and warming himself by the fire. All 
also agree that the first charge was made by a maid-servant. 
Mark and Luke notice that she looked stedfastly at Peter. 
This confirms John’s account that it was the portress. She 
looks hard at Peter for the purpose of identifying him as the 
person she had admitted. The words said to have been used 
by the maid, and also those used by Peter in his denial, slightly 
differ in the four accounts, but the idea conveyed by them is the 
same, though in different language. ‘ 

But the account of the second denial contains great varia- 
tious. According to Matthew and Mark, Peter had gone out 
into the porch. According to John, he was warming himself by 
the fire. Matthew makes it another maid. Mark evidently 
implies that it was the same maid. Luke says another man; 
and John is indefinite—“ they said.” The words of the charge 
are equally varied. The only serious variation in the terms of 
the denial is that Matthew represents this denial to have been 
accompanied by an oath. 

The comparison of the synoptics therefore leads us to the 
conclusion, that several persons must have concurred in making 
the second attack on Peter. John, who was actually present, 
puts the charge in the plural number without particularizing 
any definite person. The confusion of the scene will readily 
account for any mis-statemeut as to the precise spot in the hall 
where it occurred. 

In the third denial Matthew and Mark concur as to the 
words of the charge, and the ground on which it was made, viz., 
Peter’s peculiar pronunciation. Of this latter point we catch a 
trace in Luke, “ for he is a Galilean.” But Matthew and Mark 
represent that the charge was made by several persons. Luke 
says that it was made by a single man, and that with strong 
asseverations of its truth. In the words of the charge he more 
nearly agrees with John. They may well be a more distant 
echo of John’s fact. Matthew and Mark tell us of Peter’s ter- 
ribly excited state at this last charge, and the imprecations 
with which the denial was attended ; but according to their 
account of the charge, there was nothing to call for special im- 
precations more than the former ones. But if, as John tells us, 
Malchus’s kinsman was among the persons present, and charged 
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Peter with having been in the garden, it may well have brought 
matters to a climax ; and thus John’s account shews us how this 
assertion of Matthew and Mark rests on an historical founda- 
tion. 

The narrative of John then is consistent throughout. He 
has recorded most definitely what would naturally particularly 
strike him if he were present,—the attack of the portress, and 
that of Malchus’s kinsman. The second having nothing pre- 
eminently striking, but being made by several, he has men- 
tioned the persons who made it indefinitely in the plural num- 
ber. The synoptics, on the contrary, present us with that 
vagueness and confusion in their narratives such as we should 
expect if the account had been obtained by them at second- 
hand. Variations of this kind are precisely such as we find in 
accounts of the best attested facts. But as Peter was present, 
and the chief actor in the scenes, why have we not one account 
equally marked in its features as that of John? We cannot 
fail to observe, that on this particular occasion, Mark, who in 
his narratives gives so many indications of having derived his 
descriptions from Peter, presents us with no particular graphic 
touch. The only indication of ocular testimony which Mark’s 
narrative contains, is the fact that Peter went into the porch, 
and heard the cock crow after the first denial; and that after 
the third denial, and hearing the cock crow the second time, he 
did whatever the Greek expression means, whether, as in our 
version, calling to mind the word which Jesus said to him, or 
putting his cloak over his face, he wept (€7uBadwv éxrae). A 
little incident of this kind may have fallen from Peter in con- 
versation, but it is impossible to read Mark’s account of the 
denial, and come to the conclusion that it was dictated to him 
by Peter. It wants most of the graphic touches in which the 
other narratives of this Gospel abound. 

Having an account from one eye-witness, why is the second 
and chief agent in the affair silent? Tworeasons may be sug- 
gested, each of which, in an historical point of view, will be 
satisfactory. Delicacy of feeling might hinder Mark from 
asking Peter to give an account of an event so pre-eminently 
painful. The excited state of Peter’s mind on the occasion 
would be very unfavourable for his giving one of these graphic 
paintings by which Mark’s Gospel is so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished. Although a chief agent, his recollections of the par- 
ticular details would probably be confused. 

The remainder of the narrative of the passion, as given us by 
John, consists of four distinct and definitely marked scenes :— 
Ist. A private hearing of the cause by Pilate. 2nd. Pilate’s ex- 
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hibition of our Lord to the multitude, and his condemnation. 
3rd. The crucifixion itself. 4th. The death of our Lord. Each 
of these is described with the utmost possible clearness, such as 
” should expect from the pen of a person who had witnessed 
them. 

In the first of these we have a most definite description of a 
private examination of our Lord by Pilate. They conduct Jesus 
Srom Caiaphas to the Pretorium. The priests will not enter. 
Pilate comes out to receive the accusation. He demands the 
charge. They say generally that he is a malefactor. Pilate tells 
them to deal with the case themselves. They reply that the case 
was capital, and they have no power to order execution. Pilate 
then enters the Pretorium to examine Jesus. He demands whe- 
ther he pretended to be King of the Jews. Our Lord, in his 
reply, informs Pilate that if he made the enquiry in reference to 
any claim made by him of temporal dominion, he neither did nor 
had made such claim. He is.a King, but a spiritual King. In 
reply to Pilate’s expression of surprise, he further explains, that 
he claimed to be a King in the sense of an empire founded on the 
prevalance of truth. Pilate sneeringly enquires, What is truth? 
and immediately goes out and pronounces Jesus not guilty of the 
charge preferred against him. He offers, as a kind of compromise 
for the dignity of the rulers, to release Jesus as a criminal set at 
liberty according to the usual custom at the passover. They 
refuse our Lord, and demand Barabbas. 

No less distinct and definite is the second scene. Our Lord 
is scourged, mocked, and insulted by the soldiers. Pilate brings 
him out arrayed and bleeding as he was, to move the compassion 
of the multitude. Behold the man, says the governor. No sooner 
do the priests and officers see him, than with loud cries they 
demand his crucifixion. Pilate makes an angry reply, Do it 
yourselves; I find no fault in him. The priests prefer a new 
charge of blasphemy. Pilate, in fear, again enters the Pretorium 
to enquire into the nature of Jesus’ pretensions. He is first 
moved to anger at our Lord’s silence, but comes out again deter- 
mined to release him. The Jewish rulers at once hint to Pilate 
that he might be denounced as unfaithful to the emperor. Here- 
upon Pilate brings Jesus out, and takes his seat on the bema or 
judgment-seat. What follows is a most solemn event, and is there- 
fore dated. “It was the preparation of the passover, and about 
the sixth hour.” Seated on the judgment-seat, Pilate says to 
the Jews, Behold your King. Cries arise, Away, away with him, 
crucify him. Pilate: Shall I crucify your King? The chief 
priests: We have no king but Cesar. Pilate hereupon pro- 
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nounces sentence. It is impossible to read the clear distinct 
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narrative of these two accounts, and not to feel that we are in 
the presence of a person who professes to have witnessed the 
events which he narrates. 

But very different are the synoptics. According to them 
the day commenced by the Jewish rulers holding a council. 
They then conduct our Lord to Pilate; Jesus stands before the 
governor. Luke says that they charged him with stirring up 
the people, and hindering the payment of tribute. The synop- 
tics then represent Pilate as asking our Lord whether he was 
king of the Jews, and our Lord as answering without any 
qualification that he was. They represent our Lord as con- 
tinuing silent during the remainder of the proceedings. Not 
one further word flows from his lips. It is evidently implied 
that all this took place in public. Luke then represents Pilate 
as pronouncing our Lord not guilty. At some period of the 
proceedings, but which on a comparison of the four accounts is 
very difficult to connect with a definite note of time, Pilate 
hears that our Lord’s seditious acts were charged with having 
taken place in Galilee. According to Luke he thereupon sends 
him to Herod, who after insulting and mocking him, sends him 
back to Pilate. Notwithstanding that this must have occupied 
a considerable time, it is very difficult to point out at what 
period of the proceedings mentioned by Matthew and Mark it 
occurred, especially if our Lord were crucified as early as nine in 
the morning. On his return Luke notices that Pilate called the 
multitude together, addressed them on the innocency of Jesus, 
and announces his intention to chastise him, and then release 
him as a prisoner liberated at the passover. Without taking 
any notice of this circumstance, Matthew and Mark, after our 
Lord had declared himself to be the King of the Jews, and had 
kept the strictest silence as to the other accusations, mention 
the custom of releasing a prisoner at the passover, and describe 
Barabbas. Mark thereupon tells us that the multitude de- 
manded of Pilate that he would not depart from previous usage, 
and that Pilate proposed the release of Jesus. But Matthew 
states that some time, while the multitude were assembled, 
Pilate gave them the alternative of Jesus or Barabbas, but makes 
no mention of any demand having been made on him to comply 
with the custom. At this point of the proceedings he intro- 
duces Pilate as seated on the judgment-seat, and receiving a 
message from his wife. He may very probably have taken his 
seat here for the purpose of addressing the multitude, as noticed 
by Luke. The synoptics concur, at this point of the narrative, in 
representing that they demanded Barabbas. But Matthew and 
Mark observe that the multitude was stirred up to make this 
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demand by the influence of the priests. The synoptics then 
describe several attempts of the governor to release our Lord, 
followed by demands for his crucifixion, but interspersed with 
verbal differences. Matthew then tells us that Pilate washed 
his hands before the multitude. This is omitted by Mark and 
Luke. Then follows the account of the condemnation, imme- 
diately after which, and as part of the punishment of crucifixion, 
Matthew and Mark place the scourging of our Lord. Here 
follows the description of the mockery, so differently placed by 
John. Both scenes are entirely omitted in Luke’s account; 
but he uses the somewhat indefinite expression, “ He delivered 
Jesus to their will ;” words which may possibly imply the ac- 
counts given by Matthew and Mark. But as the event is stated 
in Luke’s Gospel, the leading away of Jesus for crucifixion 
follows directly on his condemnation. 

Now how stand the historical conditions of the narratives ? 
John was an eye-witness, and his account accordingly is distinct, 
definite, and graphic; the other Evangelists were not. Their 
narratives, therefore, ought to present the signs of being com- 
pilations from the testimony of different persons. Not having 
witnessed the precise order of the events themselves, they would 
require to put the different accounts together in what seemed 
the most probable sequence. If their accounts were derived from 
many witnesses, they would present the appearance of indis- 
tinctness; but in a scene of such excitement, nothing is more 
likely than that particular witnesses would be able to see only 
portions of events. Some would have their attention strongly 
arrested by one and some by another. ‘I'he cries likewise would 
be various. Some would hear this cry and some that. The 
synoptic narratives present traces of all these peculiarities. No 


person can read them attentively, and not be struck with the 


indications which they present of being derived from many and 
entirely distinct sources of information. 

The narrative of the private examination in John is most 
distinct and definite, and it is impossible that it can be the same 
with the public examination recorded by the synoptics. In the 
one our Lord answers freely; in the other he replies to one 
question only, that he was the King of the Jews; but the synoptic 
narrative pre-supposes the historical reality of John’s account ; 
for it is most improbable that our Lord would have confessed 
himself to be the King of the Jews, as is stated in the synoptics, 
without having previously explained to Pilate the sense in which 
he made that confession. The bare confession that he was King 
of the Jews, without any explanation of the sense in which he 
was so, when he was charged by the Jewish authorities with sedi- 
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tion, would have been almost an admission of the truth of the 
charge of treason. What could a worldly politician know of a 
spiritual kingdom, which in no way interfered with the rights of 
the emperor unless it was explained to him? As the account 
stands in the synoptics without any reference to John’s narrative, 
nothing was less likely than that Pilate would have immediately 
have said, Not guilty. 

But if the examination took place as John describes it, how 
has he been able to give so definite an account of it? The Jewish 
rulers were deterred by a scruple from entering the Pretorium, 
but the very existence of such a scruple, and the way in which 
Pilate’s coming out to them is mentioned, imply that they 
might have entered the Pretorium had they pleased. There was 
therefore nothing to hinder John from entering and witnessing 
what took place there. 

When Pilate had gone out, and pronounced that the result 
of his examination was that he considered our Lord not guilty 
of the charge preferred against him, on finding his proposal not 
acquiesced in, the public trial must have taken place. Here is 
a great break in John’s narrative. The reason that he has not 
described the public trial may be the same which most pro- 
bably led him only to mention but not describe the trial before 
Caiaphas, that it terminated with the same result as the private 
examination. It is very remarkable that a portion of the next 
scene described by him took place inside the Pretorium. He 
may have continued there till after the return from Herod, but 
it is hardly possible to avoid coming to the conclusion, that he 
was so placed that he was able to witness the exhibition of our 
Lord to the mob. Luke’s account of the public examination is 
far fuller than those of Matthew and Mark, which are substan- 
tially the same; but it is very difficult to place in their narra- 
tive the additions recorded by Luke. Still more difficult would 
it be to determine from the synoptics how the precise suggestion 
of releasing Barabbas arose, were it not explained by John. 
Matthew represents that the first proposal came from Pilate, 
after the public examination, to release a prisoner at the pass- 
over. Mark states that the multitude demanded the release of 
a prisoner, and that Pilate took the opportunity to propose 
Jesus. Luke makes the proposal as part of Pilate’s speech after 
the return from Herod. Equally difficult is it to determine the 
precise number of attempts made by Pilate to release our Lord. 
Luke mentions three, but the questions put by Pilate, and the 
cries raised by the multitude present considerable variation. 
All this is precisely what we should expect if the narrative of 
the synoptics is a compilation. Although the whole is very 
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graphic, and has the indication of resting on the testimony of 
witnesses of different portions of the scenes, yet the reader does 
not rise from their perusal with a distinct view of the order of 
the events themselves, or the precise manner in which the trial 
was conducted. 

But there is one most important event placed differently 
by John from the order in which it is given by Matthew and 
Mark,—the scourging and mocking of our Lord. Matthew and 
Mark place it after sentence had been passed by Pilate, with 
the somewhat indefinite note of time, “and having scourged 
Jesus, he delivered him to be crucified.” Immediately after 
this they state that our Lord was mocked by the soldiers inside 
the Pretorium. All this is stated by John to have taken place 
considerably before the condemnation of our Lord; and he evi- 
dently implies that our Lord was ordered to be scourged by 
Pilate, not as a part of the punishment of crucifixion, but for the 
purpose of appeasing his enemies, and thereby saving his life. 
Luke omits all mention of the scourging and the mocking; but 
he twice mentions a proposal of Pilate to chastise our Lord and 
release him. In mentioning this proposal of Pilate without 
noticing that it was carried into execution, he incidentally con- 
firms the historical accuracy of John’s account. 

As the event is placed in the three Gospels, there are only 
two alternatives; either to suppose that our Lord was scourged 
twice, or that Matthew and Mark have misplaced it. To sup- 
pose that the scourging as mentioned by John was inflicted as 
part of the sentence of crucifixion, is to throw into confusion an 
account which has all the appearance of clearness and consistency. 
Of its second infliction neither Gospel presents the smallest 
trace, and it is a supposition made simply to overcome a dif- 
ficulty. There is nothing in John’s narrative to determine 
whether he witnessed it or not. But we know that John was 
acquainted with persons who could give him accurate informa- 
tion, and as he witnessed the exhibition of our Lord to the 
people, he must have known whether he had been scourged 
previously. But Matthew and Mark not having been eye- 
witnesses of the transactions themselves, but being aware that 
our Lord had been scourged, would naturally infer that it had 
been inflicted in the usual Roman manner prior to crucifixion, 
and place it accordingly. The scene of the condemnation as 
painted by John has the strongest touches of autoptic testi- 
mony. It is almost needless to observe that all four narratives 
have here every appearance of being wholly independent of each 
other. From the perusal of the synoptics it is impossible to 
rise with a clear view of the order of the events. Nothing 
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can more strongly prove this than the fact that, nearly every 
commentator arranges them differently. We will now proceed 
to examine the narratives of the crucifixion and death of our 
Lord. 

John tells us that our Lord went forth to Golgotha bearing 
his cross, where they crucified him, on either side one, and Jesus 
in the midst. He then informs us of Pilate’s placing a title on 
the cross, of the offence given by it to the chief priests, their 
remonstrance, and Pilate’s determination that it should remain 
as he had written it. The four soldiers who had crucified Jesus 
then proceed to divide his garments, but instead of dividing the 
tunic, they cast lots for it. The Evangelist then observes that 
there were standing by the cross of Jesus four women, viz., his 
mother and her sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary 
Magdalene, and that when our Lord saw his mother and John, 
he commended her to his care, and that he thereupon took her 
to his own home. The Evangelist here intimates that a break 
occurs in his narrative. After this, Jesus knowing that all 
things were now accomplished, that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
saith, I thirst. A person hereupon fills a sponge with vinegar, 
reaches it up to our Lord’s mouth by a stalk of hyssop, and 
gives it to him to drink. As soon as he had received it, he 
cries, “It is finished,” bows his head, and expires. The chief 
priests requested Pilate to have the legs of the sufferers broken, 
and their bodies to be removed. The soldiers break the legs of 
the thieves, but coming to Jesus and finding him dead, they 
break not his legs, but one of them pierces his side with a 
spear, and there issues from it blood and water. This the 
Evangelist tells us he saw. 

Matthew informs us that they compelled Simon of Cyrene 
to bear our Lord’s cross; Mark adds that he happened to be 
passing by at the time; and Luke informs us that Simon was 
compelled to bear the cross after Jesus. He also tells us that 
the procession was accompanied by many weeping women, and 
gives us our Lord’s address to them. Matthew tells us that on 
arriving at Golgotha they gave him vinegar to drink mingled 
with gall, which our Lord tasted, but did not receive. Mark 
says, wine mingled with myrrh, which he refused. Luke 
leaves this unnoticed, but mentions that as they were cruci- 
fying him, our Lord prayed for his murderers. Matthew and 
Mark then note the division of his garments and the casting 
lots for them, but they make no special mention that the tunic 
was not divided, but cast lots for entire. It is worthy of 
particular notice that all three Evangelists, in describing the 
casting of lots for our Lord’s garments, use the singular («\jpor) 
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instead of the plural, thereby confirming John’s account that 
the other garments were divided into four portions, but that 
the lot was cast only for the tunic. All three Evangelists notice 
the superscription. Matthew and Mark then inform us that 
the passers by reviled him as the person who had threatened to 
destroy the temple and build it again in three days, and the 
rulers taunt him with his having saved others, and his inability 
to save himself; they state also that both malefactors reviled 
him. Luke describes the people as standing beholding while the 
rulers mocked, in which they are joined also by the soldiers, 
who come to him and offer him vinegar. He further adds, 
that while one of the malefactors reviled him, the other re- 
buked him, and he records our Lord’s promise to the penitent. 
All three Evangelists then notice the supernatural darkness. 
Matthew and Mark give the bitter cry uttered by our Lord at 
the ninth hour, and observe that some of the bystanders, when 
they heard the exclamation, Eli, Eli, said that he was calling for 
Elias to come and save him. Here they place the filling the 
sponge with vinegar and giving him to drink. Matthew repre- 
sents the rest as saying, Let be’; let us see whether Elias®will 
come and save him. But Mark puts this expression into the 
mouth of the person who gave him the vinegar. They then 
describe our Lord as uttering another loud cry, and expiring. 
Matthew says that on this the veil of the temple was rent from 
the top to the bottom, the earth quaked, the rocks were rent, 
and the graves were opened, and the dead bodies of many saints 
arose after his resurrection. Mark only notices the rending of 
the veil. But Luke’s description of the whole scene is very 
general. “And it was about the sixth hour, and there was 
darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour, and the sun 
was darkened, and the veil of the temple was rent in the midst.” 
He, however, records our Lord’s last words, “ And when Jesus 
had cried with a loud voice, he said, Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit: and when he had said this, he gave up the ghost.” 

The whole narrative of John not only has every trace of 
being autoptic, but it is told just as an eye-witness would have 
told it. One point, however, claims especial notice. After our 
Lord had commended his mother to his care, the expression 
“after this” (wera todro) implies that there is a pause in the 
narrative. We accordingly find that all the events between 
the committing of Mary to his care and our Lord’s exclama- 
tion on the cross a little before his death are omitted by John. 
Is there anything to explain the ground of this omission? The 
Evangelist says, after our Lord had commended his mother 
to him, “From that hour that disciple took her to his own 
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home ;” John therefore left with Mary. Accordingly we 
find from the synoptics that Mary was not present when our 
Lord expired. Three women were standing with her by the 
cross. But just after our Lord’s death, Matthew and Mark 
observe that these same three women were looking on at some 
considerable distance. John therefore had left the scene of the 
crucifixion for the purpose of removing Mary, but he returned 
before our Lord expired. On the principle that he would report 
nothing of which he was not a witness, he has omitted all men- 
tion of the events at the cross described by the synoptics which 
must have occurred during his absence. On his return, his 
narrative resumes all its clearness, fulness, and indications of 
autoptic testimony. Our Lord exclaims, “I thirst.” A man 
hands the sponge full of vinegar on a stalk of hyssop; Jesus 
receives it; exclaims with a loud voice, It is finished; reclines 
his head, and expires. The soldiers come, break the legs of the 
first and second malefactor; they then come to Jesus, and find 
him dead already, and instead of breaking his legs, one of them 
pierces his side, from which flows blood and water. 

John tells us that our Lord carried his own cross: Matthew 
and Mark state that Simon bore it; and Luke says, that Simon 
carried it after Jesus. The accounts are easily reconcilable, 
and this variation is a note of the strictest historical accuracy, 
as well as a most certain proof of the independence of the 
accounts. Our Lord no doubt first bore his own cross, and was 
afterwards relieved of it by Simon. With the'strictest propriety, 
therefore, Luke has described him as turning and addressing the 
daughters of Jerusalem, equally characterized by the marks of 
truth, as John’s description of the parting of our Lord’s 
garments. 

The other Evangelists have also distinct traces of having 
derived their narratives from ocular testimony, but the reader 
cannot help observing that there is something different in their 
mode of narration from that of John. These accounts have in fact 
the appearance of being the reports of others, and not narratives 
of events witnessed by the writers. Hence we have the vinegar 
mingled with gall of Matthew, and the wine mixed with myrrh 
of Mark. The variations in the accounts of the reviling are 
precisely what we should expect if they are the reports of dif- 
ferent persons ; one saw and observed the taunts of the multitude, 
another, those of the priests; another, those of the soldiers. In 
a similar manner, and for the same reason, Matthew and Mark 
have stated that both malefactors reviled our Lord, while Luke 
informs us definitely that it was one only, who was rebuked by 
the other. In like manner, the account of the casting lots for 
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our Lord’s raiment omits the nicer touch about the tunic, and 
the remarks of the soldiers upon it. This could only be given 
by one who was posted so near the cross that he could both see 
and hear them, as we know to have been the case with John. 
From the same source comes the diversity between Matthew 
and Mark, as to whether it was the person who gave our Lord 
the vinegar or the bystanders who made the remark about 
waiting to see whether Elias would come to take him down. 
But for some portions of his narrative, Luke possessed high 
authority, while for others his sources of information were de- 
ficient. His account alone enables us to determine how our 
Lord’s cross was carried to Golgotha. He also is the only 
authority who furnishes us with the words which our Lord 
addressed to the women on the way. Similarly he alone informs us 
of the fact, and gives us the words in which our Lord prayed for 
his murderers, and most characteristically describes the words 
in which the soldiers reviled our Lord; for while the rulers 
revile him on religious grounds, the soldiers do so on political 
ones, “If thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself.” In like 
manner, Luke alone gives us the accurate fact, that one male- 
factor reviled our Lord, and that the other rebuked him, and 
prayed to be remembered when he came in his kingdom, which 
prayer was followed by a promise that he should be that day with 
our Lord in Paradise. While the details of these events are marked 
with this particular fulness, that of the concluding scene is de- 
fective, but even this contains the words with which our Lord, after 
a loud exclamation, commended his spirit into his Father’s keep- 
ing. Luke’s association with Paul during his long imprison- 
ment must have thrown him much into the company of soldiers, 
and many of these particulars, which could only have been heard 
by a person who was placed very near the cross, may have been 
derived from the testimony of some of the soldiers on guard. 
Such is the account of our Lord’s passion. The form in 
which one of the narratives is written affords the strongest evi- 
dence that its author was a witness of the greater portion of it. 
Up to a certain point, when the whole of the apostles were pre- 
sent, three of the narratives are such as to present indications of 
having been derived direct from agents in the scene. The 
fourth, while it appears to have been derived from testimony, 
shews that it is the result of compilation. Aftera certain period 
only one of the four could have been a witness. From this point 
of the narrative the indications of compilation are distinct in all 
three Evangelists. The whole account of the passion presents 
us with only one, or at most two, miraculous incidents. Were it 
not for the presence of these, it would be impossible for even the 
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most sceptical reader to assert that the occurrences of the last 
night and day of our Lord’s human life are not better attested, 
than the reality of any event which we have not seen with our 
eyes. If the general truth of the account as presented by the 
Gospels is not firmly established beyond the possibility of a rea- 
sonable doubt, all courts of justice had better bring their pro- 
ceedings to a close, for the proof of the certainty of any fact 
must be hopeless. These narratives presents us with evidence of 
the most commanding character both as to the facts themselves, 
and the character of the witnesses. If the testimony is not 
good to prove the truth of the accounts of our Lord’s passion, 
the public administration of justice and the principles on which 
it is conducted must be guess-work. The fact that the account 
of the passion is a portion of a miraculous narrative may be an 
a priori and a metaphysical difficulty ; but the historical evidence 
remains in full force. The case therefore must be put boldly. 
If the evidence for the impossibility of miracles is so command- 
ing as to compel us to disbelieve in the historical reality of the 
events recorded in the Gospels, because they form portions of a 
miraculous narrative, it follows that our evidence of the truth of 
the best attested events in human society is utterly untrust- 
worthy, and we have no reason for believing that the evidence 
on which criminal justice is administered is reliable. 


[To be continued. | 








The Jews in Russia.—The Jewish population of the western provinces of 
Russia, says the Moscow Gazette, ‘‘ appears to be divided on some political and 
religious questions. There is, on the one hand, the young Jews, often very 
learned, and generally brought up in the rabbinical schools, and on the other, 
the hassides, or old Hebrew believers; two camps being formed in a certain 
measure hostile to each other. This disunion reigned also some time back in 
the Southern provinces, and has been frequently referred to by M. Gourvitch, 
inspector of the Jewish school at Vilecki, recently delivered in the hassides’ 
synagogue of that town—an address in which he reproached his hearers with 
their religious fanaticism and obstinate opposition to all progress. He advised 
his co-religionists to adopt the Russian language in their families, and expressed 
the hope that the Jew children of the coming generation would be taught 
their prayers in Russian. This address has been the object of general discontent. 
The Jewish journal, Hakarmel, published at Wilna, the organ of the hassides, 
is printed in Russian and Hebrew in parallel columns.” 
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AN ANCIENT SYRIAN MARTYROLOGY. 


Tuts list of martyrs occupies the concluding pages of the well- 
known Nitrian manuscript Add. 12, 150, viz., fol. 251, vers. —, 
fol. 254 rect. It is now unfortunately imperfect, as nearly the 
whole of fol. 245 has been torn away, leaving nothing uninjured 
but the precious colophon, of which Land has given a very neat 
facsimile in his Anecdota Syriaca, t. i., tab. iv. 

The precise date of this martyrology I cannot fix. The 
manuscript of which it forms part was transcribed in the year 
of the Greeks 723, i.e., a.v. 412. It is not likely, however, 
that it is very much older; for the mention of Eusebius of 
Caesareia and Jacob of Nesibis, and the list of those who suf- 
fered under Sapor II. in Persia, necessarily bring it down 
towards the end of the fourth century. 

I have taken no liberties with the text of the manuscript, 
except the insertion of a few points. A translation will be 
given in the next number of this journal. 


W. Wricar. 


London, August, 1865. 
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THE TREE OF LIFE. 
From THE GERMAN OF Dr. PIPER. 
(Concluded from Vol. VI., p. 50.) 


IV. Commemoration of the Tree of Life in public worship and 
morals.—Hymns of this sort quoted in our last section, belong, 
as a matter of course, to public worship. But in its other com- 
ponent parts, as in sermons and liturgies, reference to the tree 
of life has also found a place. 

1. In Baptism.—The baptismal act itself, indeed, cannot bear 
any reference to the tree of Paradise, but the unction united to 
it has such a reference. This is based on the words of the 
apostles respecting the anointing of Christ and the faithful; 
partly in the sermon of Peter,—God has anointed Jesus with 
the Holy Ghost and with power (Acts x. 38); partly also in the 
Epistles of John, who shews believers that they have this anoint- 
ing from Him who is holy (1 John ii. 20, 27); and of Paul, 
who says it is God who has anointed us, and given us as a 
pledge the Spirit in our hearts (2 Cor. i. 21, 22). This figurative 
language, however, rests on Old Testament usages and expres- 
sions. Accordingly, the oldest fathers in the Church find in the 
name of Christians, which they bear after Christ, the Anointed 
of God, their own anointing also denoted,—as Theophilus ex- 
pressly affirms. This then received a symbolic expression in 
the anointing, which, since the second century (first attested by 
Tertullian), partly preceded the baptismal act, and was partly 
administered after it. In this most ancient period, however, 
reference to the tree of life occurred only exceptionally, and 
outside of the orthodox Church. As the anointing of Christ 
with oil from this tree and the promise to Adam of the oil of 
mercy at the time of the appearance of Christ is only to be 
found in apocryphal writings of the second century, so it is 
only a Gnostic sect of this age—that of the Ophites,—who 
transfer this idea to baptism. With them the individual bap- 
tized said the words, “I am anointed with the white oil of the 
tree of life.’” 

But in the orthodox Church of the East as well as the West, 
(even in later times also,) wherever the liturgy of the unction 
makes reference to Old Testament prefigurations, it reaches no 
farther than the anointing of Aaron, and to the deluge, and the 





« Ad Autolyc., i. 12. 
®’ Compare Neander’s Gnost. System, pp. 252, 268, note 12. Thilo, Acta 
Thome, p. 167. 
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olive-branch which the dove brought to Noah. Such is the 
prayer in the Greek Euchologium at the consecration of the 
oil for the anointing before baptism, and the preface in the 
Sacramentarium of Gelasius for the consecration of the chrism 
for the unction after baptism. This preface, indeed, contains at 
the commencement an allusion also to the creation of the olive 
tree, in the invocation: “Eternal God, Thou who in the be- 
ginning didst cause the earth, among the other gifts of thy 
beneficence, to bring forth fruit-bearing trees, among which 
also, as bearer of the most precious juice, was the olive tree, the 
fruit of which was destined for the holy chrism.” There is here 
merely an allusion to the sprouting of the trees on the third day 
of creation, and none whatever to the tree of life. 

2. At the Lord’s Supper.—On the other hand, in the liturgy 
of the Syriac-Jacobite Church, at the confirmation, which closes 
with the administration of the Lord’s Supper, the bread and 
wine are referred back to the fruit of the tree of life in Paradise, 
in which Christ himself was prefigured. Thus at the commu- 
nion, the deacons, following the order of the Church at Jerusalem, 
sung the following hymn :— 


The fruit, which grew in Paradise, 
Which Adam might not taste, 
To-day is set before your eyes, 
In heart and mouth is placed. 

Our great Redeemer gave the tree, 
A symbol of Himself to be, 
What Adam might not eat may we, 
What we may eat he could but see.” 


3. At the Festivals of the Cross.—It was the custom in the 
Greek Church to preach on Genesis during Lent, and as a 
matter of course, these discourses made allusion to the tree of 
life. Sermons of this kind, partly on the contents of the whole 
book, and partly on the six days’ work of creation, still remain 
in Chrysostom and Severianus. 

But the tree of life came to be a particular subject of atten- 
tion in the Church festivals, especially in that of the cross, in 
virtue of the relation between the tree of life and the cross, which, 
as we have seen, was developed by ecclesiastical writers from the 
very first. This was particularly the case in the Greek Church, 
which had three such festivals. First, in the middle of Lent, on 
the third Sunday, a festival in honour of the cross, was appointed 
for spiritual rest and edification, and abnegation of the things of 
time, and as an earnest of the last act of the festival, the cele- 
bration, namely, of the death of the Redeemer on the cross. In 
the middle of the festival this is compared to the tree of life as 
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it stood in the middle of Paradise. This is expressed by the 
Synaxarion of the festival in the words, “As those who have 
made a long and arduous journey, exhausted by toil, rest them- 
selves under the shadow of a wide-spreading tree, which they 
find on the way, and then resume their journey with fresh 
strength, so, like such a tree, is to us the life-bringing cross 
planted by the fathers in the middle of the fast season, and of 
our toilsome journey and course,—the cross which affords us 
refreshment, and revives and enables the weary to pursue their 
journey with renewed strength... . for it is called the wood 
(or the tree) of life, which it is. The tree of life in Paradise 
was planted in the centre of the garden ; and so have our fathers 
in God set the cross in the centre of holy Lent, by which they 
admonish us at once of Adam’s concupiscence and of his redemp- 
tion through the tree present before him.” Theophylact, arch- 
bishop of Bulgaria, expresses the same sentiment towards the 
end of the eleventh century, in his sermon on the same festival. 
Again, in a sermon attributed to Chrysostom, but which belongs 
to the middle ages, the Church is designated another Paradise, 
because it has in the centre of it the holy tree of the cross. 
And in the same way, Theodorus Studites, in the ninth century, 
in a sermon on the same festival, to which he adds :—the Church 
with the tree of the cross in the midst, appears like a Paradise 
where there is no deceitful demon to deceive Eve, but where the 
angel of the Lord is, to guide those who enter therein. 

In the festival of the elevation of the cross, 14th September, 
the tree of life also finds mention; the wood of the cross being 
celebrated as such. The Greek office for this festival contains 
a hymn of Andrew of Jerusalem, which thus begins: “The wood 
of everlasting life planted on Golgotha, on which the Eternal 
King accomplished man’s redemption, this day elevated in the 
centre of the earth, consecrates the ends of the world.” So the 
whole earth is become a Paradise, in the midst of which this 
sign is erected. 

In the liturgy of the Latin Church, there is on another 
festival of the cross the same reference, with the difference, 
that the idea of the tree of life is applied, not to the cross, but 
to Christ Himself. Thus the sacramentarium of Gelasius gives 
on the occasion of the festival of the discovery of the cross the 
following prayer: ‘O God, to whom all creatures render obedi- 
ence, thou who hast made all things in wisdom, and according 
to the good pleasure of thy will, we humbly beseech of thee in 
thine ineffable mercy, that having, by means of the wood of the 
holy cross, granted us redemption through the dear blood of 
thy Son, thou who art the tree of life, the restorer of Paradise, 
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wilt quench in all thy faithful the poison of the dreadful ser- 
pent, and through the grace of the Holy Spirit grant unto us 
the cup of salvation.” Ata later period, we find in the litur- 


gical writers on the festivals of the cross, the legend of the- 


branch of Paradise from whence came the wood of the cross: 
and this in John Beleth on the festival of the elevation on the 
cross; given at greater length, however, by Jacobus & Voragine 
(who also relates the legend of the oil of mercy at the festival 
of the discovery of the cross). 

4, Christmas.—Again at Christmas, an immediate transition 
is made from the tree of life to the Redeemer himself; according 
to an allegory which explains Mary as the Paradise, out of which 
he sprung. So it is in the Greek officium of the 20th December, 
with which day the preliminary celebration of Christmas begins 
in a troparion: “The tree of life blossomed in the cave (the 
place of the birth of Christ) from the Virgin. For her body 
shewed itself to be the spiritual Paradise wherein the divine 
plant is born, which gives life if we nourish ourselves from it. 
For not as Adam shall we die; Christ was born to re-erect the 
fallen image of God.” Thus Bishop Proclus of Constantinople 
extols Mary as the blooming and imperishable garden, in which 
was planted the tree of life, which yields the fruit of immortality 
to all freely. And in a German play, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, the preacher, Monk Eberhart of Sax, declares 
Mary to be the Paradise in which was planted that fruit of life 
which satisfies all desire :— 


“Thou art the Paradise of God, where grew 
The tree of life, immortal food that yields 
To all refreshment, satisfying desire.” 


It is different with the Christmas tree, which celebrates the 
evening before Christmas, according to a custom which pervades 
at least the whole of Germany and Switzerland, and of late has 
extended itself to England and Italy. In all probability this 
custom is purely of Christian origin; a derivation from ancient 
German idolatry, appearing unfounded so long as an earlier 
date cannot be assigned to it than one in which the Christian 
faith may have exerted its influence. It is mentioned in the 
seventeenth century, with disapproval indeed, because misunder- 
stood. There are, however, two significations to be distinguished. 
On the one hand, there is the garden in Eden, from whence 
this tree is derived, in which, too, it is usual to erect it; but it 
is not the tree of life, but that of the knowledge of good and 
evil which is meant. The apples with which it is wont to be 
hung shew this, corresponding to the character of the latter as 
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an apple tree, which in the middle ages* spread itself in France 
(compare the mystery play above) as well as in Germany.’ This 
is also proved by the placing of Adam and Eve alongside of it. 
On the other hand, the apples which the Christmas tree bears 
are not a forbidden fruit: this proves its difference from the tree 
of knowledge. And that it bears its fruit at the very festival of 
the birth of Christ, as also, according to a legend of the middle 
ages, there are blooming apples at Christmas, points to the 
other significance of the tree, which is a sign and pledge of a 
new life in the very middle of the winter season. It is then 
Christ Himself as tree of life. Him the lights shew with which 
the tree is hung :—as He is the light of the world, and his birth 
is celebrated as the rising of the sun, so the festal time includes 
in it the symbui:zation of tight... Tous th¢ agples, of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, as .they liang here, are trans- 
muted into the fruits of the tree of life, - This twofold sense of 
the Christmas tree is quite cocresppadent to the change which 
the legend concerning the tree of knowledge undergoes, when 
out of it arises the tree of the erps3; so in the same wood the 
blessing and the curse inhere :—and also in accordance with the 
contents of a poem of Cyprian, or rather of Victorinus, which 
celebrates as to the tree of life, first the cross, and then the 
crucified one. 

V. The Artistic Representation of the Tree of Life.—It 
would be remarkable, if ideas so clearly realized, and of so wide 
an influence, had not left their traces on works of art. And 
they are found there. But this art-representation appears not 
at every period, but first in the middle ages,—which corresponds 
with the development in doctrine and in legend. But here we 
must remove some misconceptions. 





¢ In Christian antiquity the tree of knowledge is generally taken to be a fig- 
tree. This interpretation is held by Theodorus Mopsuest. (in Theodoret Quest. 
28 in Genes.) as doubtful with reference to Gen. iii. 7; according to another 
view which he opposes it was a new tree, that is, of a peculiar kind. He is fol- 
lowed by Philoxenus of Mabug, who is again followed by Moses Barcepha, De 
Paradiso, p. i., ¢. xix., who also combats the other view. The pomum novwiale 
however in the hymn of Fortunatus, ‘‘ Pange lingua gloriosi,” is not specifically 
an apple, but the forbidden fruit generally, of whatever kind it be. 
@ In the frequently mentioned drama of Arnold Immessen on The Fall, etc., 
the serpent says to Eve (v. 986),— 
‘“* Now woman take the apple, and esteem 
My gift.” 
and gives her the apple; to which Eve replies— 
“Indeed this apple is so beautiful, 
That sure I am I cannot be forbidden 
To eat of it.” 
¢ See my treatise on the origin of Christmas festival in the Evangel. Cal. for 
1856, pp. 45, 50, 55. 
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1. In the art of ancient Christianity, a representation of the 
tree of life is not to be expected; for the sphere of its concep- 
tions, as we perceive from cemeteries, sarcophagi, and glass 
vessels, commences almost without exception with the fall; and 
with it the tree of knowledge encircled by the serpent is fre- 
quently represented. The tree of life, however, not at all; it 
has for this no distinct historical basis; and mere allegories are 
foreign to the art of ancient Christianity. 

It is true some would recognize the tree of life in the paint- 
ings on the wall of the cemetery of Marcellinus and Peter ;/ it 
is represented as “an olive-tree with a dove on its branches, 
between the good shepherd and Mary.” ‘The correction, how- 
ever, is to be made, that not one but two doves are perched on 
the tree; and. by'the way, that it’ is not ‘Mary, but a figure 
praying ; chiefty, towever, that this olive-iree, which undoubtedly 
stands in the centre of the semicircle formed by the painting, 
does not stand alone, for there is a second on the other side of 
the good shepherd, closing the scene. “In this way the good 
shepherd is frequently represer:teg. between two trees, generally 
of the same size, and placed one ou each side of the painting ; 
for example, in a painting in the cemetery of Callistus, which 
forming a half-circle, contains besides the trees at either side, also 
the seasons; while in another painting of the same cemetery 
the good shepherd with two lambs, enclosed by two trees, occu- 
pies the whole space. Elsewhere the good shepherd is placed 
between two trees in one semicircle; and indeed three times in 
the above-mentioned cemetery of Marcellinus and Peter; in 
one such painting in the cemetery in the Via Latina a dove sits 
on each of the two trees. It is nothing more than the shepherd 
scene in the forest which is here in view, although it is some- 
times carried out with more detail. The difference in the above 
representation is only this, that as the scene of the good shep- 
herd takes in but one side of the semicircle, the boundary tree 
which stands in the middle of the semicircle is larger than the 
one at the edge. At all events this tree is twofold, and of course 
is not the tree of life. Further, some would find in the staff 
which is frequently represented in the hand of Christ on occa- 
sion of miracles, especially the miraculous feeding, an allusion 
to the tree of life as well as to the cross; but both ideas are 
without foundation. For this staff is the sign of the miraculous 





f Copied by Bottari, Sepult., tom. ii., p. 125. 

& He touches the bread with the staff in several sculptures; so also in a 
recently-discovered sarcophagus in the Lateran museum, as also in that of 
Junius Bassus of the year 359, in the Vatican grotto, where Christ in this scene 
is represented as a lamb, 
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power which also Moses carries in his hand when he brings back 
the waves of the Red Sea on the pursuing Egyptians, and es- 
pecially when he evokes the water from the rock. 

On the other hand, the palm-trees, which appear in these 
paintings sometimes with a phoenix in them; and so that two 
palms, each bearing one of these birds, serve as a frame for the 
picture, in the centre of which is Christ standing on a moun- 
tain ; this palm-tree, we say, might be taken for a tree of life ; it is 
at least the tree of immortality, which in later style the cross is 
named. Only we are not to think of the tree of Paradise ; both 
the tree and the bird, each denominated ¢oiw£, as symbols of a 
perpetual renewal, lead us back to representations and legends 
of classical antiquity. 

In Greek art of the middle ages this representation appears 
not to exist. The handbook of Greek ecclesiastical painting 
from Mount Athos gives, indeed, a notice as to how the tree of 
knowledge is to be represented—namely, as a fig-tree; but the 
tree of life nowhere comes up for mention, neither in the scenes 
from Genesis nor in those from the Apocalypse. 

It is different in the West, where there are three subjects of 
art to be distinguished, the tree of life of Paradise, the cross of 
Christ, and the tree of life of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

2. In respect of the first-named art-representation, it will 
be necessary to compare the tree of life, Hom, of the religion of 
Zoroaster, which has not been without influence. 

It is found in numerous Assyrian monuments, as well en- 
graven on cylinders as in the embroidery of the garments on 
the sculptures of Nimrod made known by Layard. There are 
also among the Assyrian sculptures in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin two from Nimrod which contain the holy tree; it stands 
between two winged demons, which are formed, the one with a 
human, the other with an eagle’s head, and which hold in the 
upraised right hand a fir cone, and in the left a bucket,—thus, 
with fire and water, performing consecration and worship. The 
tree appears as a tall knotted stem with a top like a sevenfold 
palm leaf; it is each time encircled by a wreath of similar leaves 
or blossoms, which are bound underneath, and with the trunk 
by a net of ribbons. One of its best representations is that on 
the Sassanidian vase, somewhere about the fourth century, in 
the Cabinet of Antiquities in Paris; the tree, with leaves and 
fruit, stands between two lions, which are represented in an up- 
right position and transversely. Peculiarly interesting is a 
golden vase with a similar representation in emaille in the trea- 
sury of the Abbey of St. Maurice in Valais, which is either of 
Persian origin or of Arabic imitation; it is said to have been 
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one of the presents which Khalif Harun al Raschid sent to 
Charlemagne, by whom it was presented to the above-named 
Abbey. Here the tree Hom is to be seen placed between two 
upright lions. 

This figure has also been appropriated by the Church, and it 
has had a remarkable history. In the first place, as early as 
the middle age, various wrought stuffs came from the East 
adorned with different images taken from the religion of Zo- 
roaster, and bearing no significance for the Church; above all, 
the figures of animals and of the tree Hom. These stuffs were 
applied to ecclesiastical uses. The tree Hom cannot be mistaken 
upon a silk cope (cappa) in the treasury of the church of St. 
Etienne at Chinon, which, according to an old tradition, had 
been presented to Maximus (Mesme), scholar of Martin of Tours, 
and therefore in the first half of the fifth century; however, 
taking into account the Arabic inscription, which has only lately 
been discovered on it, it cannot be older than the conquest of 
Persia by the Arabians, so that its date cannot be earlier than 
the end of the seventh century." Here, upon a white ground, 
there are seven horizontal stripes, in each of which are two 
tigers, which are bound with chains on the neck to a pyreum 
between each pair; these groups, however, are uniformly divided 
from each other by a longish plant with a kind of lily-blossom, 
which is said to be the tree Hom.' There is undoubtedly here 
a transformation of the ancient Persian representation by Ara- 
bian artists; the tree has for the most part lost its leaves and 
fruit, and the lions have become tigers. 

Secondly, however, these figures are not only admitted, they 
are also imitated among ecclesiastical sculptures, and in the 
space above the portal of churches. So the tree appears between 
two lions on the church at Marigny ; again, between two dragons 
on the church at Colleville-sur-Mer, both in the department 
Calvados. In connection with this there is a remarkable repre- 
sentation in the Cathedral of Chur, on a tablet of chesnut-wood, 
which was intended to exhibit the succession of members of the 
chapter for the performance of ecclesiastical functions ; it is de- 
signed to represent the porch of a Romanic church, and richly 
embellished in the border as well as on each side of the centre 
with sculptures. 

The one at Chur exhibits a tree, the stem like a pillar sur- 





4 Lenormant, who at first admitted the higher antiquity in his explanation 
of this figure (Bullet. Monum., vol. xiv., p. 424; and in the Mel. d’Archéol),. 
since the discovery of the Arabic inscription, has modified his opinions. 

i Engraved by De Caumont, Bullet. Monum., t. xiv., p. 417, and by Lenor- 
mant, p. 122. 
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mounted by two branches ending with a leaf wound spirally at 
the extremity; on both sides of the tree a lion sits, reversed 
and holding out his tongue. In the space on the other side 


there is the lamb with the cruciform nimbus (AGNV:DJ), be- 
tween two doves, which are turned towards it. The second re- 
presentation as well as the first has a reference to the person of 
Christ. . He appears one time as the Lamb of God which bears 
the sin of the world, and the redeemed are turned towards him ; 
and another time as the tree of life overcoming the diabolical 
powers,—the powers of death which in their impotence are 
placed beneath ; to which, in the continuation of the border- 
sculptures above the central space, belong two serpents coiling 
round each other and biting their tails. The form of the tree, 
however, with that of the lion, points to Saracenic sources, which 
also shew their influence otherwise. For the Saracens after 
they had, in the year 906, crossed the great St. Bernard, held 
in subjection a part of Switzerland for more than half a century, 
especially the Rhetian and Penninian Alps, making predatory 
incursions into the valleys; in this manner were the valleys of 
the springs of the Rhine and the country round Chur devastated 
by them in the following decennium. There are still preserved 
in the sacristy of the cathedral at Chur, two pieces of wrought 
stuff of Saracenic art: the one, a silk stole, the outer part of 
which indeed has been originally a Saracenic garment, and is 
said to have come to Chur at this time; it contains figures of 
plants and animals,’ besides words from the Koran often re- 
peated, the whole in superior workmanship. The other is a 
beautiful linen napkin of somewhere about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and shews traces of Western imitation of Saracen design, 
as it is adorned with various descriptions of animals, peacocks, 
panthers, deer, and dogs, which are turned to each other sym- 
metrically in pairs. Here then we have the carved work in the 
open space of the tablet at Chur. 

Also of eastern origin is the tree in the sculptures on the 
baptistry at Parma, of the twelfth century.‘ Yet it is not the 
tree of life as some maintain, but the tree of human life, the 
roots of which rats gnaw, and in which a man sits, who, fleeing 
from a unicorn, revels in the honey which drips into his mouth 
from a basket. It is one of the parables from Barlaam and 
Josaphat which is here represented.’ 





Jj Keller. The incursion of the Saracens into Switzerland about the middle 
of the tenth century. Vol. xi., ser. i. 

k Lopez, in the Revue Archéol., vol. x., p. 290. 1853. 

‘ I refer to these sculptures which have recently been the subject of much 
discussion, and which I have seen, in my Symbolization of Art. I have found 
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3. In so far as the tree of Paradise is concerned, as we find 
it in the Bible record, it here noway presents itself, since it is 
not grasped by the incidents, however much more exact par- 
ticulars fail us. And as it was not yet fully developed in eccle- 
siastical tradition, there was no handle by which the artist could 
seize it and present it to the eye. It is hence explicable that in 
the numerous representations of Paradise, it nowhere appears. 
It is true that a Bamberg manuscript of the Gospels of the 
eleventh century, at Munich, contains a mystical picture of 
Paradise, with a tree, the trunk of which is carried by a female 
half-figure, which is the personified earth. This tree, which 
bears small red fruit, extends itself into an elliptical mandorla, 
with which, above, a blue head, which is the heaven, is united, 
while on both sides bust-figures of the sun and moon appear ; 
in the mandorla stands Christ holding in the right hand the 
globe of the earth, the left grasping the trunk of the tree. In 
the four corners of the picture are seen the symbols of the 
evangelists carried by female half-figures, from whose bodies flow 
forth streams which are the rivers of Paradise ; couplets annexed 
give the general interpretation :—that Christ who bears in his 
hand all the kingdoms of the world, walks in the beauty of 
Paradise (paradisi calcat amoena), and distributes the four mystic 
rivers throughout the earth, from which all that are thirsty may 
drink and obtain salvation. The tree is not any farther ex- 
plained: it may be that it is employed merely to depict the 
garden of Eden. If we seek for a particular tree, that of the 
knowledge of good and evil first presents itself; especially since 
the subject is Christ victorious, and the reference would be,— 
that He has again recovered at the cross what was lost at the 
tree. Another exegesis (made without the knowledge of the 
above) recognizes in the tree the tree of life, “ for it bears Christ, 
who holds by one of its branches.” But the tree of knowledge 
also, in its historical significance, is expressly represented, as well 
as the tree of life, namely, prophetically in allusion to the cross, 
by which the transition from death to life has been made. Thus 
there is first, a glass-painting of the church at Leyden in the 
district of Miinster, of the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
a representation of the fall, in the lowest medallion of which 
appears a tree with the serpent, to which tree the form of the 
cross is given; there is an inscription also,— Tree of life” 
(lignum vite). And the following pictures correspond with this 
announcement; namely, Old Testament figures which refer to 





the same scene further carried out and accompanied with inscriptions in a minia- 
ture painting of a MS. in Greek, of the eleventh century, which is in the British 
Museum. 
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the advent of Christ, and in the uppermost medallion Himself 
seated on the throne. Related to this, for the consequences 
both of the fall and of the redemption are represented in the 
same tree, is the design of a peeuliar sculpture in stone, of the 
end of the thirteenth century, in the Christian Museum at 
Treves, unfortunately but a fragment, which belonged to the 
tomb of the archbishop Henry of Fistingen (died 1286), which 
was erected in a niche of the cathedral there, and destroyed in 
1795. The tree is still visible with the serpent wound about it ; 
it is thus the tree of knowledge of good and evil. But it divides 
itself above into two arms, the branches of which form a semi- 
circle. These branches with their leaves and fruit are very 
different ; the leaves on the left are thin and shrunk, those on 
the right full and’ strong; the fruits on both sides are opened 
and form receptacles for human heads; but on the left they are 
death’s heads, and on the right the heads of winged angels. 
The difference is also pointed out by the position of the serpent, 
which indeed has wound itself round the stems of both branches, 
but with its head directed to where death has its harvest. Thus 
upon one side the menaced consequence of sin displays itself; 
on the other, the effect of the sacrifice of Christ on the cross, 
by which the power has been taken from death: still farther, 
the death of believers is a rest in peace and a passage to the 
spirits of the saints above, as is beautifully expressed in the 
softly slumbering angel-heads. This symbolization is continued 
in the arrangement of the subjects, for the tomb is to the south, 
the branches with the deaths’-heads are to the west, the angel- 
heads to the east, and these quarters of the heavens stand in a 
certain relation to the opposed powers of death and life. 

4. In the Revelation of John, the tree of life of the heavenly 
Jerusalem is indeed described ; but however frequent the art- 
representation of the city of God, this mystic tree is but seldom 
made the subject of representation. Perhaps it is to be found 
in the famous sculptures on the portal of Vezelay, where Christ 
appears in the midst of the eleven apostles, and thus after the 
resurrection, and when he commissions them to preach the Gospel 
in all the world. On the upper border, on both sides of the 
mandorla, where Christ appears enthroned, on the left side 
waves are to be seen, on the right (as it has been explained) a 
trunk of a tree; the origin of both is undeveloped. If this 
explanation were the true one, the meaning of the figures would 
probably be to be ascertained from the Apocalypse, ch. xxi., 
namely: that the river of living water which proceeds from the 
throne of God, and the tree with its twelve manner of fruits, 
are meant. But since the sculptured work is obscure, the single 
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branch of a fruit-bearing tree makes it doubtful if this be the 
meaning ; besides, the whole design seems not well adapted to 
Apocalyptic representation, as Christ appears before his ascen- 
sion. He is plainly visible, however, in the mosaic, on the tri- 
bune of the Lateran Basilica, of the year 1291, in the middle 
of which, under the bust of Christ, a great cross is erected, at 
the foot of which the four streams of Paradise flow forth. Be- 
tween both, exactly under the cross, a city is visible, before the 
gate of which a cherub stands with a drawn sword, and the 
pinnacles of which are guarded by the apostles Peter and Paul ; 
in the middle of the city a palm-tree is seen, and on its top sits 
the pheenix. This reminds us of the ancient Christian symboli- 
zation of the phcenix and the palm-tree. There is here, how- 
ever, the same tree in the completion of the kingdom of God 
which the original record describes as the tree of life; for in 
this mosaic work the city of God is generally represented as 
restored Paradise, the signs of which are the four rivers and the 
cherub with the naked sword. 

5. Finally, the representation of the cross as a tree stands 
related to these descriptions and traditions of it; but here there 
are different forms and motives to be distinguished. 

These forms are given along with a history of the tree in a 
manuscript in the British Museum, of the fourteenth century, 
which is adorned with miniatures, and consists of a poem in old 
English. There occurs here, as it seems, the legend of the wood 
of the cross, as derived from the branch out of Paradise, which 
was planted on Adam’s grave. From this manuscript two en- 
gravings have been published; one, a living tree in the form of 
a cross growing in the wilderness, where Moses found it, and 
with it wrought his miracles. 

As to what generally concerns the tree of the cross in the 
last reference, we observe, as well to be noted, the peculiarity 
of the representation which has prevailed since the twelfth 
century. The cross up to this time had been represented as a 
square hewn beam with the transverse piece; the innovation 
proves that it had been done with a purpose: it was not a tra- 
ditional form, as if the first best tree at hand had been chosen ; 
but there is perceptible here a new motive, the development of 
which corresponds with the time when the legends concerning 
the wood of the cross began to prevail. 

The cross is now first represented as a natural tree, round, 
and still covered with its bark—but as a tree cut down having 
no more life in itself. It thus refers us back to the legend 
according to which it is the tree of knowledge, afterwards dis- 
covered in the pool of Bethesda. This form the cross bears in 
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the representation of the crucified Redeemer in a series of sculp- 
tures, and also in an ivory relief from Bamberg, in the Royal 
Library at Munich, of the beginning of the eleventh century ; 
oftener in the twelfth century ; especially in a crucifix of pinch- 
beck gilt enclosing wood, at Quedlinburg; and in a crucifix of 
copper gilt in the former collection of.Debriige and Labarte, 
where it shews also the commencement of the branches. Far- 
ther: in sculptures on churches, as at Nowgorod (where it con- 
sists of two palm-trees) of the twelfth century, and on the 
western porch of the Cathedral at Rheims of the thirteenth 
century. 

After this time the tree of the cross appears in paintings of 
green wood, especially in the window-paintings of several French 
cathedrals, as at Bourges of the thirteenth century; here the 
tree appears to support itself on its roots, and the origin of the 
branches is to be seen. 

Finally, the cross attains the perfect development of a tree 
furnished with trees and branches; and in this form it points 
to its corresponding significance, as it is thus celebrated as the 
tree of life. This form, namely, that of a tree with branches 
and boughs, appears in the cross of a crucifix of silver gilt which 
stood over the tomb of St. Elizabeth at Marburg, and which 
was of the thirteenth century. However, this figure was stolen 
when the monument was removed to Cassel by the Westphalian 
government. We possess a description of an image of a similar 
kind, sketched and designed by Bonaventura, one of the greatest 
divines of the middle ages (died 1274), in a special treatise on 
“the tree of life ;” to this there was attached a drawing which 
I have found in the British Museum.” An engraving also accom- 

anies the treatise in his printed works. It is the tree of life 
of Christ, who in person, as the crucified one, is there repre- 
sented: moreover, his life is described in verses on the leaves 
of the tree. The author sets out in his preface by observing, 
that whoever, as Christ’s disciple, will be crucified with him 
(according to the words in Gal. ii. 19), must bear the cross of 
Christ continually about with him, and contemplate the suffer- 
ings of the Lord, his labours, and his love, with lively recollec- 
tion, with quick understanding and loving will. To this end he 
has gathered from the forest of the Gospel, which treats at large 
of the life, sufferings, and glory of Jesus, this bundle of myrrh 
(Song. of Sol. i. 8). ‘And because,” he continues, “ the figure 
helps the understanding, I have from much collected a little, 








™ Cod. Arundel, 83, containing a Latin Psalter and symbolic plates. Here 
the ‘“lignum vite” is twice depicted, the second time with the name of Bona- 
ventura. 
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and have so disposed and arranged it by means of this meta- 
phorical tree, that in its first and lowest branches I have described 
the birth and life of the Redeemer,—in the middle, his suffer- 
ings,—and in the uppermost, his glory. And thus in the first 
row of branches there are four inscriptions in alphabetical order, 
and the same on the second and third; and in each of these 
there hangs as fruit a single sprig, or twelve in all, which bear 
twelve different kinds of fruit, according to the mystery of the 
tree of life (Rev. xxii. 2). Imagine now, in spirit, a tree, whose 
root is continually watered by a flowing spring, which becomes 
a great and swelling river with four ostiaries watering the Para- 
dise of the whole church. Further, from the trunk of this tree 
there come twelve branches supplied with leaves, from whence 
proceed blossoms and fruits; and the leaf is for every kind of 
disease the most healing medicine, as well preventative as cura- 
tive, since the wood of the cross is the power of God, which 
saves all who believe (Rom. i. 16). Its blossoms are adorned 
with the brightest and most varied colours, while they breathe 
the sweetest perfume, so that they revive and attract the fainting 
hearts that long for them. The fruit is of twelve kinds, and 
possesses in itself every charm and the most exquisite taste ; 
and it is ever set before the members of God’s household, that 
they may at all seasons eat of it, never satisfied and yet never 
surfeited. And this is the fruit which proceeded from the womb 
of the Virgin, and on the tree of the cross attained its savoury 
ripeness through the noontide heat of the eternal sun,—namely, 
the love of Christ,—and which is set in the garden of the hea- 
venly Paradise, i.e., the church of God, before those who desire 
to eat thereof. This is shewn in the first stanza, which runs 
thus,— 

O crux, frutex salvificus, 

Vivo fonte rigatus, 

Cujus flos aromaticus 

Fructus desideratus.” 


Although, however, this fruit is one and undivided, yet be- 
cause, according to its manifold nature, dignity, strength, and 
power, it nourishes pious souls with many consolations, which 
may be referred to the number twelve, so the fruit of the tree 
is set forth on twelve branches, and therein described, so that 
each one who has given himself to Christ may partake of its 
sweet flavour as he considers :— 

On the Ist branch the glorious origin of the Redeemer and his 
sweet birth ; 

» 2nd ,, his humble walk and condescension ; 

» ord ,, _ the height of his perfect virtue ; 
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On the 4th branch the fulness of the richest and most perfect 
piety ; 

» 5th ,, confidence in the approach of suffering ; 

» 6th  ,, patience under offences and maledictions ; 

» 7th  ,, fortitude in bearing the pains of the bitter 

cross ; 

» 8th ,, victory in the agonies of death; 

» 9th  ,, the new life of the resurrection ; 

» 10th ,, the sublimity of the ascension with its spi- 

ritual graces ; 

» llth ,, the justice of the future judgment ; 

» 12th the eternity of God’s kingdom. 

To each of these branches there belong in the accompanying 
picture four lines written on the leaves, which illustrate these 
qualities by incidents and circumstances taken from the life of 
Jesus. Thus there stands on the first branch :— 

Jesus ex Deo genitus, 

Jesus preefiguratus, 

Jesus emissus ccelitus, 

Jesus Maria natus. 
And on the twelfth :— 

Jesus rex regis filius, 

Jesus liber signatus, 

Jesus fontalis radius, 

Jesus finis optatus. 

These forty-eight lines serve in the book itself as themes for 
short and animating reflections. The introduction, however, 
after the enunciation of the twelve manner of fruits, closes with 
the following application :—‘‘ These I call fruits, because they 
minister by their great loveliness to the delight, and by their 
nourishing virtue, to the strength of the soul, which reflects 
thereon, and sets before itself the one thing alone, keeping far 
from the example of Adam’s transgression, who preferred the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil to the tree of life. From 
him this tree will not be withheld who prefers reason to faith, 
investigation to piety, curiosity to simplicity, and the lusts and 
wisdom of the flesh to the cross of Christ, by which the 
grace of the Holy Spirit is nourished in the hearts of believers, 
and increased sevenfold.” 

Looking back to the representations in art, we see that since 
the thirteenth century, the cross in itself, and adorned with 
foliage, has occupied a chief place among the adornments of 
the churches erected in the Gothic style of architecture. As in 
the cathedral of Cologne, the extremities of the gables and 
towers, small as well as large, and in a regularly constructed 
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branch consisting of several leaves and stalks, which now form 
a simple, now a double or a triple cross, looking every way.” 
This formation, indeed, corresponds with that vegetable character 
which constitutes a chief trait of this architecture ; but inasmuch 
as the cross is transmuted into a living branch, a tree of life, 
and thus soars above the architecture, we see an expression of 
that devout and symbolizing faith with which art was then 
inspired. 

In the representation of the crucified one, however, we find 
the tree of life, the cross, especially formed as a vine, whereby, 
with the idea of the living wood, a peculiar symbolization, 
taking its direction from the words of the Redeemer, unites 
itself. To this, however, we are conducted by several steps. 


First, the thought that Christ himself like a vine has hung. 


upon the cross, as the hymn of Fortunatus (Crux benedicta 
nitet), which contains at the close the following address to it :— 


“Thou shin’st where living waters wet the ground, 
And from thy blooming leaves spread’st fragrance round, 
Between thine arms extended hangs a vine, 
Whence pierced with wounds doth flow a precious wine ;” 


where the cross itself is described as a living tree, according to 
the first Psalm. A painting on the wall in the chapel at Aquileja, 
over the entrance which leads to the church de’ Pagani, follows 
the same idea with rich symbolic embellishment. Of this 
painting what we have now to say is that the crucifix is framed 
as usual, but at its foot a vine shoots forth, which rising 
upwards winds itself round the feet and the body of Christ, 
then, in front of the breast divides itself into two branches, 
which twine themselves still farther round his arms. There 
plainly, the vine is a symbol of Christ. Again, through the 
union of the vine with the cross, the life-giving power of the 
latter is made evident in a representation of the crucified 
Redeemer, contained in the mosaics of St. Clement in Rome, of 
the beginning of the twelfth century. In the centre of the 


pulpit, the Redeemer is seen on the cross, which has its usual’ 


form, but stands in a vine, which, in arabesque-fashion, spreads 
itself over the whole ceiling above. This vine denotes the 
Church, as the inscription shews, as also the connection between 
the vine and the cross itself makes evident. ‘The Church of 
Christ, it is there said, we represent by this vine; what the law 
withered, the cross made green again.” 

In a glass painting at St. Denis, of the twelfth century, 
which the abbot Suger caused to be made, we farther find the 





" Boisserée, History and Description of the Cathedral at Cologne. 
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cross itself as a hewn but yet green piece of wood, of which 
the upright stem is covered with vine-tresses which spread 
themselves over it in an arabesque form. 

Finally, the cross itself is represented as a vine with leaves 
and grapes: in the crucifix on a stole of the fifteenth century in 
the German Museum at Nurnberg. 

6. Thus the later period goes beyond the simple symboliza- 
tion of the more living epochs; it assumes, indeed, the recollec- 
tions of the older period, in so far as they belong to the circle 
of the art-representations here discussed, but they are inter- 
woven with artistic allegories. 

A pairiting of the crucifixion in the collection of Sommerard 
(Hotel Cluny) at Paris, of the fifteenth century, shews the cross 
as a living tree, at least the transverse beams are furnished with 
branches and leaves; but as if not enough, it has besides four 
human arms, which are employed with an allegoric purpose, 
especially the arm of the transverse beam, which crowns the 
figure of the Church, while the other strikes off the head from the 
synagogue. And as to the tree of knowledge in its twofold sig- 
nification, according to which not only death but life belongs 
to it, we find a corresponding idea to that which is developed in 
the stone carvings at Treves of the end of the thirteenth century, 
in a miniature painting of Berthold Furtmeyr, citizen and 
painter at Regensburg, which is contained in the missal executed 
at the order of the archbishop of Salzburg in the year 1484, 
and which at present adorns the Royal Library at Munich.’ 
The painting is annexed to the officium of Corpus Christi, and 
serves for the glorification of the body of Christ in the supper, 
by reference to the tree of knowledge. This tree stands in the 
centre of the painting, the serpent winding round it: at the 
foot of it lies Adam, supporting his head reflectively, while an 
accompanying motto says, that by eating of the forbidden fruit 
he was vanquished by the serpent. The tree, however, bears 
two kinds of fruit, apples and the host intermixed; between 
them, however, to the left is a death’s head, and to the right a 
crucifix. Corresponding with this is the incident represented 
beneath and beside the tree. On the left stands Eve, giving out 
the apples which she receives from the serpent to a greedy 
crowd; here death appears with his finger pointing to the crowd 
as to his booty, while the words are annexed—“ From hence 
comes death to the wicked, life to the good (mors est malis vita 
bonis inde).” On the opposite side, a crowned female figure, 
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takes the host from the tree, and hands it forth to an equally 
greedy crowd; here it is an angel who looks on, and observes 
what is done, while he pronounces the words—“ Behold the 
bread of angels, which has become the food of pilgrims (ecce 
panis angelorum factus cibus viatorum).’”? 

In our own times, a modification of the legend concerning 
the connection of the cross with the tree of knowledge, but still 
in the sense of the original allegorization, has been made in favour 
of the tree of life, by an artist, Gustav KGénig, who after completing 
most excellent drawings of Luther’s life and hymns, commenced 
to illustrate symbolically the Psalms of David, and has given a 
design for the twenty-second psalm, at once simple and beautiful. 
In the centre appears king David, bowed under the chastening 
hand of the Lord, and longing for salvation. From thence the 
eye is led back to the cause of all wickedness in the first sin, and 
up to the fulfilment of desire in the redemption: namely, in the 
lower space on both sides there are represented the fallen human 
pair, who are thrust out of the sea of light of Paradise into the 
night of the world, and Cain, who flees from the corpse of Abel ; 
Christ on the cross fills the upper space. Throughout the space, 
however, the tree of life extends its roots and branches. And, 
indeed, its roots extend from the clear space of Paradise into 
the darkness of the world: for they form the ground on which 
Adam and Eve stand, to whom the promise made by God of a 
future Redeemer is revealed; and in this ground too, rests the 
corpse of the righteous Abel. In the middle of its trunk, how- 
ever, the tree of life begins anew to bloom; it divides itself into 
two arms, where it takes David up, and still rising higher, it 
becomes the wood of the cross, which bears that fruit of life, 
the partaking of which is no more prevented by the flaming 
cherub. For as it is said in the accompanying explanation, the 
obedience of Christ has made good the disobedience of Adam ; 
the blood of Christ speaks better things than the blood of Abel ; 
the sufferings of the Son of David are not sufferings for his own 
sins, but sufferings for the sins of the whole world. The back- 
ground of the upper picture therefore brightens—in contrast to 
the night which envelops Adam, Cain, and David—into the 
solemn splendour of a star-lit sky. 

(The translator has omitted from the foregoing, various notes and references, 


as well as descriptions of illustrations in the original, as it appears in the Evan- 
gelischer Kalender for 1863.—Ep. J. S. L.] 











? These two verses are from the Sequens of Thomas Aquinas on the Supper, 
which begins ‘‘ Lauda Sion salvatorem.”’ According to this, factus must be read 
instead of sanctus. 
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PROVERBS XXIII. 29—35, PHILOLOGICALLY EXAMINED, AND 
TRANSLATED. 


Many of the words in this passage have been variously ren- 
dered in ancient and modern versions, as may be seen in the 
polyglots of Walton and Bagster. The same fact is exemplified 
in recent translations ; and flippant reviews have only increased 
the diversity, without at all tending to settle the meaning. And 
yet that meaning seems sufficiently obvious. This is not to 
intimate that we are going to descend deeply among the roots of 
the passage, without which they may be exhibited sufficiently. 
A very little trouble, in laying the different clauses open to 
view, may serve, without parade, to give a literal, easy, and 
consistent meaning to the whole. This will require attention to 
Hebrew usage, rather than the playing off of modern poetical 
conceits. 

We shall first give the clauses as they stand in the English 
standard version. 

Ver. 29. ‘Who hath woe? who hath sorrow ?”—WS, oi, 


rendered woe, is from 8, avah, to which three significations 
are given,—to long for, to howl, and to describe. Generally, 
the versions in the polyglots referred to, and other versions, as 
Marathi, Gujarati, Arabic, Persian, De Sacy, Boothroyd, etc., 
take the word in the sense of woe. It is a sense readily sug- 
gested by the intemperate habit about to be spoken of. Yet 
we cannot say, with Boothroyd, that we adopt it in preference 
to the sense of longing given by Dathe; for the latter more 
truly expresses the morbid appetite produced by the habit, and 
better accords with the conclusion of the paragraph, “I shall 
seek it yet again.” If the former sense be urged, not only 
authorities, but reasons should be adduced. 

The word here rendered sorrow is variously represented in 
versions. Thus the LXX.= OopuB8os ; Syr.=perturbation ; Je- 
rome (followed by De Sacy)=cujus patri vae? whose father has 
woe? This is a divergence from other translations, which, if 


not sustained, can at least easily be accounted for. “AN, aboi, 
if pronounced, as Jerome did, without points, would be advi= 
ab (father) with vi, the word in the first clause, if the syllables 
be read separately. Arias Montanus=egestas. This, like the 
last, seems most naturally to refer to the intemperate appetite. 
The word should be derived, not from IN, but TAN, adah, 
desideravit ; the paul participle is the form in question,— who 


has,—or to whom are there—cravings cr 
. 9 
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“ Who hath contentions ? who hath babblings ?’—The word 
for contentions is variously rendered, in the senses of judg- 
ments, evils, loquacity, pitfalls (into which the intemperate are 
in danger of toppling), droils, etc. The word is in the form of 
the hiphil participle unpointed, and literally denotes causes or 
causers of contentions. “ Babblings,’—more literally complaints. 

30. “ They that tarry long at the wine ; 

They that go to seek mized wine.” 

Literally mixture; some philologies, we pause not here to 
specify. 

31. “ Look not on the wine, when it is red ; 

When it giveth his colour in the cup.” 


The verb translated look is NWT), tere, with negative al, having, 
as the future or inceptive tense often has, an imperative force. 
This is far from being peculiar to the Hebrew. We find the 
idiom in Asia, and in Europe. "5, ki, literally because, is often, 
as here, rendered when; but the literal sense is the most logical, 
‘look not at the wine, because it is red,’ =because of its red- 
ness ; make not that a reason for gloating on the tempting goblet. 


“Tt is red: OWI, yithadam, is the hithpael or reflexive 
form, which (see Hurwitz’s Heb. Gram.) often signifies mere 
pretension, or feigning to be, what one is not; and (Ges. Hed. 
Gram.) ostendere, videri, jactare. Thus the meaning is: it 
assumes, or affects to be red. Mr. Young very properly has 
rendered it, ‘“shews itself red.”” Throughout the passage, the 
wine is personified as a companion detaining the toper to a late 
hour, and displaying a brilliant hue to fascinate him. 

“ When it giveth his colour in the cup.’—Colour is= Heb., 
WY, ain, eye. The LXX. have=“ thy eyes ;” and apply the 
phrase to the person, not to the wine. Jerome has colour; the 
Syr.=eye; as have the Targum, Ostervald, De Sacy, and Arias 
Montanus. We censure not a certain critic for differing from 
these authorities ; but few readers will defend his introduction 
of the word “ dubdles,”—a word nowhere represented in the 
Hebrew Bible, and which therefore cannot with propriety appear 
in any translation. In versions, ancient or modern, we find no 
trace of such word; nor in lexicons do we find any such sense 
attached to the word for eye. If any lexicographer did give 
such guasi sense, we should be obliged to reject it from want 
of Hebrew usage. This critical bubble may be left to burst. 

In the English version the word ain is several times rendered 
by fountain or well; a few times by face (of the earth); several 
times colour; and once resemblance. In the ordinary sense of 
eye it occurs very frequently. Lexicographers are not at one 
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about its derivation : some, as Gesenius and Castellus, deducing 
it from the Arabic wk, aan=manavit (flowed); others, as 
Young, and the Hebrew Concordance, from the Heb. PY, un= 


to eye, or survey; and others again, as Newman and Davidson, 
making the word itself a root. Its usage, however, is obvious. 
Applied to physical phenomena, it expresses a fountain, and is 
in a few instances rendered face (surface) of the land; but in 
these cases landscape would more literally and idiomatically 
represent it. Applied to the human visual organ, it is, accord- 
ing to the one derivation, the fountain of tears; and according 
to the others, simply that organ. On the basis of any of the 
derivations, its glancing lustre makes it a word for colour: but 
this is of course metaphorical, and the Hebrew cannot be said 
to have any other express word for colour. Hue is in such cases 
the most direct rendering. The meaning of the clause is, “ It 
giveth its hue in the cup.” 

We might indeed adhere more closely to the personification 
by the use in each instance of the personal pronoun he. 

“ When it moveth itself aright.’—The word “ when” is in- 
serted by the translators. To the clause thus rendered we can 
attach no idea; nor do other versions render much, if any aid : 
e.g., the LXX., “Afterward thou shalt go more naked than a 
pestle.’ The Syr., “converse ye with just men,” is plain in 
meaning, but remote from the original. Nor is Jerome’s 
“ walketh blandly” any better. A shade closer is that of the 
Targum,—“ walketh rightly.” A recent translation has, “ It 
goeth up and down through the upright ;” the sense of which 
an aspirant to the office of reviewing “does not think it polite 
to mention.” Execrable is the pruriency that invented, not 
discovered, in the words such idea. And here is his proposal : 
* goes down straight.” If this be not more open to the same 
objection, —“ where ignorance is bliss,” This also ignores 


the hithpael or reflexive form son, yithhalek, or else clumsily 
attempts to express it by “down.” It is true the English in 
one or two cases of the same form has “ up and down,” but it 
has in other instances “to and fro.” Both cannot be correct. 
But the verb expresses neither “up” nor “down,” but simply 
progression or motion. Nor can we overlook the fact, that this 
“corrector ”’ ludicrously assigns a “ straight” passage to the 











4 Were the comparative philology closely traced, a resemblance would be 
found to the English hue, which Webster derives from the Saxon hiewe, hiwian, 
which again seems not remote from the Sans. nayan, and the Gr. ouya. But as 
a suspicion often rests on etymologies as fanciful, we waive any application of 
this. 
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wine, from the cup to the stomach of the toper. Now to educe 
a plain sense,—the sense,—we have only, as before, to follow 
grammar and idiom. As from the beginning the wine is per- 
sonified, giving out its (or his) hue, so here it affects to move,— 
and among whom, or what ?—those persons, or rather things, 


that are right. OW", mesharim, is sometimes explained as 
an abstract,—equity; but in some places, as Psalm xvii. 2; 
Prov. viii. 6, it is more literally rendered, “equal or right 
things.” It is thus said of the beverage personified :— 

“ It affecteth to walk among right things,’’—or just persons. 
It aspires to be classed among the good things provided of God 
for human enjoyment. But while it seeks such association, its 
true character is depicted in the sequel. 

32. “ Ad the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 


adder.” —Here INN, akharitho, is a noun with a pronominal 
affix ; and it means, not “ at the last,”? but “its end.” This is 
the nominative to the verb: “ its end, like a serpent, biteth.” 


SNYHS, tsiphaoni, the word here rendered adder, is defined viper 
and asp: by the LXX. rendered Bacioxos and Kepacrns ; by 
Jer., regulus; in the Eng., Is. ii. 8, “ cockatrice.” All these 
words refer to a serpent, real or fabulous. It is considered the 
same as the Indian nag, called through the Portuguese codra ; 
Latin, coluber. The special characteristic of this snake, besides 
its poison-fangs, is its power of indicating its resentment, by 
distending the loose skin of its head in the manner of a hood, 
and on this account it is appropriately called the hooded snake. 
This the Hebrew strikingly expresses. It is impossible that 
“stingeth” can be the meaning, unless we suppose Solomon, 
with all his renown for physical science, to have made a great 
mistake in zoology, by ascribing the serpent’s poison to a sting 
instead of the fangs. But he made no such mistake. The word 


is WD, parash, rendered in the English, show, scatter, etc., 
and defined by Gesenius, separavit, distendit, etc.: “ and like a 
hooded snake, distendeth.’’ 

33. “ Thine eyes shall behold strange women.”’—We pretend 
to no depth in the philosophy of drunkenness, but we are mis- 
taken if the head swimming in the fumes of alcohol is occupied 
with thoughts of “strange women.” The text has not a word 


for “ women,” but only the feminine plural NIN, zaroth. This 
isthe neuter plural in Greek and Latin, as stated by Gesenius 
in Heb Inst., sec. 105, the Hebrew having no neuter. The 
meaning is, “strange things,”’—phantoms floating before the 
eyes dazzled by intoxication. This is supported by the Targum, 
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nay, by the clause following, in which the word rendered “ per- 
verse things” in English is also the plural feminine. Thus the 
version should be,— 

“ Thine eyes shall see strange things, 


And thy heart shall speak (NAT) perverse things.” 
34. “ Yea, thou shalt be as one that lieth down in the midst 
of the sea,’— the heart of the sea,’”’—the troughs of the rest- 
less billows. 


“ Or as he that lieth on the top of a mast.” —53N, khebel, 
here rendered “ mast,” occurs in that sense, and as pointed, 
only in this place. And here it obviously cannot mean mast ; 
for no man ever slept on the top of a pole. Newman (Lez.) 
says that khedel, “in this one place, is called mast, from the 
ropes ;” but as the word means a “rope,” this is equivalent to 
saying that a rope is called mast from the ropes. Though a man 
could not lie on the top of a mast, he could sleep in the shrouds, 
or on the maintop, on a platform amid many ropes. So 
Shakespeare describes the sea-boy asleep, “‘ mid deafening clamour 
in the slippery shrouds.” This, though most obvious in modern 
ships, applies also to some ancient ones, such as figured in 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia, where the shrouds are surmounted by a 
yard. The ancient versions vary, some of them having, “lieth 
in much tempest.” We should say, “lieth on the top of a 
cable.” The only alternative that occurs would be the sense 
defined in lexicons, of a snare formed by rope, or destruction. 

35. “* They have stricken me, and I was not sick ; 

They have beaten me, and I felt it not : 
When shall I awake ? I will seek it yet again.” 

Can a man asleep say, When shall I awake? This supposes 
him awake already. The LXX. make the clause non-interro- 
gative, “ When it shall be morning.” Montanus connects the 
clause with the preceding ; and the athnach accent,—if accents 
be admitted,—indicates a similar construction. This will be 
found to add force to the passage. It is equivalent to saying, 
Under the influence of the soothing wine, though beaten and 
bruised, I heed it not; I am sinking into a delightful sleep, 
from which I know not when I shall awake. My drink is my 
panacea ; and therefore to it I shall still resort. 

The result of these remarks is an escape from criticisms 
and jarring versions to the plain tenor of the text :— 

* To whom are there longings ? to whom cravings ? 
To whom causes of contention ? to whom complaints ? 
To whom causeless wounds ? to whom dimness of eyes ? 
To the tarriers with wine ; to the comers to seek mixture. 
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Look not on wine because it affects redness ; because it gives 
its hue in the cup ;— 

Affecteth to move among right things. 

Its end, like a serpent, biteth ; like a hooded snake, dis- 
tendeth. 

Thine eyes shall see strange things; and thy heart shall 
speak perverse things. 

And thou shalt be as one lying in the heart of the sea; and 
as one lying on the top of a rope. 

They beat me, and I have not been sick ; 

They bruised me, and I have not known when I shall awake. 

I shall repeat—I shall seek it still.” 


A little expansion might make this read more smoothly. 
But our aim has been to present the exact sense as the elements 
of a freer version. 


ORIENTALIST. 








Local Coinage in Hasa.—In Hasa we find an entirely original and a perfectly 
local coinage, namely, the ‘‘ Toweelah,” or “long bit,” as it is very suitably 
called, from its form. It consists of a small copper bar, much like a stout tack, 
about an inch in length, and split at one end, with the fissures slightly opened ; 
so that it looks altogether like a compressed Y. Along one of its flattened sides 
run a few Cufic characters, indicating the name of the Carmathian prince under 
whose auspices this choice production of Arab numismatics was achieved ; 
nothing else is to be read on the Toweelah, neither date nor motto. Three of 
these are worth a “ gorsh,” and accordingly every copper nail separately may 
equal about three farthings. This currency is available in Hasa, its native 

lace, alone; and hence the proverb, “ Zey’ Toweelat-il-Hasa,” “like a Hasa 
ong bit,” is often applied to a person who can only make himself valuable at 
home. Silver and gold Toweelahs were issued in the days of Carmathian glory ; 
but they have been long since melted down. Besides the copper Toweelah, this 
last monetary vestige of former independence, the Persian “ Toman,” gold or 
silver, and the Anglo-Indian rupee, anna, and pice, are prevalent in Hasa. 
Turkish or French coinage will not pass in the province, no more than the 
Nejdean Khordah and Djedeedah. Owing to the commercial character of the 
population, money is here much more plentiful, and consequently of less 
relative value, than in the interior. My readers might rightly conjecture that 
throughout Arabia barter is by far more frequent among the villagers, and even 
the poorer townsmen, than purchase; though in Hasa even a peasant can not 
unfrequently count down silver Tomans and brass Toweelalis when occasion 
requires. But among Bedouins and even villagers in Nejed, computation in an 
artificial medium surpasses the ordinary range of human faculties.—Palgrave’s 
Central and Eastern Arabia. 
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BIBLICAL LITERATURE IN FRANCE DURING THE MIDDLE 
AGES.—PETER COMESTOR AND GUIART DESMOULINS. 


Some years ago, M. Leroux de Lincy, a distinguished pupil of 
the Paris Ecole des Chartes, published in one quarto volume a 
French medizval version of the four Books of Kings, followed 
by a fragment of a popular commentary on the Book of Job, 
and by a selection of Saint Bernard’s sermons.* The introduc- 
tion to this work, written in the most interesting manner, and 
full of valuable details, contained, in point of fact, a succinct 
but complete survey of Biblical literature in France during the 
middle ages. It has struck me that the subject discussed by M. 
de Lincy would be particularly acceptable to the readers of The 
Journal of Sacred Literature, and, accordingly, I purpose de- 
voting to it a few remarks, availing myself, at the same time, 
of the sources of information supplied by other works, besides 
those quoted or alluded to in the volume under consideration. 

During the early days of the French monarchy, in addition 
to the liturgical services of the Church, the bishops had provided _ 
for the edification of their flocks a series of popular expositions 
of the Holy Scriptures. A century and a half before Charle- 
magne’s accession to the throne, it was customary, both on the 
other side of the Rhine and also in several provinces of France, 
for the bishops to explain in the rustic or vulgar tongue the 
gospel for the day, or some other portion of the Bible which 
might occur in the course of the service. With reference to 
this subject, we read in the acts of Saint-Gall, that this abbot, 
being in Rhetia, was one day requested to occupy the pulpit; 
bishop John placed himself by his side, and Saint-Gall having 
preached a sermon, the prelate translated it into the vernacular 
language for the benefit of the congregation.’ 

Charlemagne, as every body knows, neglected nothing which 
might contribute to revive throughout his vast dominions a taste 
for science aud for polite literature. Biblical studies in par- 
ticular claimed his attention, and he resolved upon encouraging 
them in every possible manner.’ Like Jerome, who devoted his 





a Les quatre livres des Rois traduits en Francais du xii® sitcle, suivis d’un 
fragment de moralités sur Job, et d'un choix de sermons de Saint-Bernard, publiés 
par M. Leroux de Lincy. 4to. Paris: 1841. 

» Acta SS. ordinis St. Benedicti, secul. ii., p. 246.—Lebeeuf, Recherches sur 
les plus Anciennes Traductions, t. xvii., p. 715 of the Mémoires del’ Acad. des In- 
script. et Belles Lettres, 4to. edit. 

© Unde factum est ut timere incipuimus ne forte, sicut minor erat in seri- 
bendo prudentia, ita quoque et multo minor esset quam recte esse debuisset, in 
Sanctarum Seripturarum ad intelligendum sapientia. Et bene novimus, omnes 
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energies to the punctuation of the sacred text, in order that it 
might be better understood, Charlemagne bestowed special care 
upon that branch of Biblical criticism. The celebrated Alcuin, 
to whom the task had been entrusted, revised the whole Bible, 
introducing punctuation, and correcting the faults which had 
crept into the text through the ignorance of transcribers. From 
the churches, the monasteries, and the schools, the study of the 
Scriptures soon spread abroad, and, thanks to the impulse given 
by the emperor, the Word of God was circulated amongst the 
laity, chiefly in the immediate entourage of Charlemagne. A 
gencral taste speedily manifested itself for such researches, and 
whenever difficulties occurred, Alcuin was always appealed to as 
the person most qualified to clear them satisfactorily.“ It is 
pleasing to see the evident delight with which the learned 
Anglo-Saxon, in his letters to the emperor, informs him that 
powerful lords, ladies of high birth, nay, even warriors, did not 
disdain writing to him, with the view of ascertaining the true 
meaning of such and such an obscure passage. Charlemagne 
hailed this growing taste for Biblical studies, and in the different 
_ cathedral-schools which he founded, he always took care to im- 
press upon the masters the necessity of making their pupils 
transcribe only a pure and newly revised text. The Bible had, 
in fact, become the foundation of all other intellectual occupa- 
tions, and had thus acquired the highest place in the pursuits of 
scholars.’ 

But Charlemagne was not satisfied with encouraging the 
study of the Latin Vulgate; he aimed likewise at placing the 
Scriptures within the reach of that numerous class. of his sub- 
jects who did not understand the favourite idiom of the Church ; 
in 807, therefore, he commissioned Strabo, Rabanus Maurus, 
and Haimo, to prepare a translation of the Bible in the Theotisc 
language.’ About the year 820, a Benedictine monk, named 
Otfrid, composed in that dialect a metrical harmony or con- 
cordance of the four gospels. He had undertaken that work, it 
is said, at the request of several of his brethren, and also at the 
special desire of a noble lady, named Judith, who wanted the 
people to exercise their memory more profitably than by learn- 





quia quamvis periculosiores sunt errores sensuum. Quamobrem hortamur vos 
litterarum studia non solum non negligere, verum etiam humillima et Deo placita 
intentione ad hoc certatim discere, ut facilius et rectius divinarum Scripturarum 
mysteria valeatis penetrare. (Capitularia regun F'rancorum, vol. i., p. 202, sub 
anno 786, edit. Baluze.) 

4 Cf. Lebceuf’s disquisition: sur Etat des Sciences dans V'étendue de la Mo- 
narchie Francaise, sous Charlemagne. 1734. 12mo. 

¢ Cf. a capitulary of the year 789 in Baluze’s collect., vol. i., art. 70, ¢. 237. 

/ Usserius, Historia dogmatica controversia, ete. Lond.: 1690. Ato, p. 111. 
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ing offensive and profane songs.’ Illyricus, a learned critic of 
the sixteenth century, and the earliest editor of Otfrid’s work, 
assures us in his preface that he saw at Strasburg a psalter be- 
longing to the same epoch, and written in the same dialect. If 
we may believe the statement of an old Saxon book quoted by 
Duchesne (Receuil des Historiens, vol. ii., p. 226), these transla- 
tions of the Bible were made at the command of Louis le 
Débonnaire.” 

In proportion as we come down the stream of time, we find 
versions of the various parts of Scripture becoming more and 
more numerous. Thus, towards the year 980, Notkerus Labeo 
translated into German the Book of Job and the Psalms.’ 
These were, together with the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, the portions which engaged first the attention of trans- 
lators, and we shall see presently that the earliest French 
renderings are all borrowed from them. Nor can we be sur- 
prised at such a fact, when we consider that the Scriptures above 
mentioned supplied the greater part of the extracts read in 
church on Sundays and holy days. 

After the death of Louis le Débonnaire and the downfall of 
Charlemagne’s last descendants, the study of the Latin language 
once more got into disuse. The clerks themselves spoke only 
an ungrammatical and obscure jargon. Very few persons could 
understand the Psalms, and the other passages of Scripture 
which occurred in the course of divine service. The eccle- 
siastical authorities had to devise some remedy; and, accord- 
ingly, the prescriptions made to the prelates by the council held 
at Tours in 813 contain the following clause: “ Easdem homilias 
quisque episcopus aperte transferre studeat in Romanam Rusticam 
linguam, aut Theotiscam, quo facilius cuncti possint intelligere 
que dicuntur.” The same directions were given in a council 
convened at Mayence in 847, and it is probable that they were 
fully carried out. 

We must not, therefore, be astonished at finding amongst 
the most ancient monuments of French literature, translations 
of different books of the Bible. As early as the eleventh 
century, they are to be met with both in the idiom of the South 
and in that of the North. About the year 1100 there existed 
in the Langue d’oil a poem entitled, La nobla Leyczon, of four 
hundred and eighty lines, comprising a kind of résumé of the 





& Mabillon, Annales Benedictini, vol. iii., p. 128. Histoire littéraire de la 
France, par les Bénédictins, continuée par l'Institut, vi., p. 73. Richard 
Simon, Hist. critique du Nouv. Test. 

h Gley, Langue et littérature des Anciens Francs. Paris: 1814. 8vo, p. 208. 

' Usserius, /istoria dogmaticu controversie, p. 126. 
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history of the Bible, together with moral reflections on each of 
the facts introduced in the text/ It is impossible, moreover, to 
doubt that similar versions existed at the same period in the 
Langue d’oil, spoken by the populations of the districts situated 
north of the river Loire. Thus, the translation of the four 
Books of Kings, published by M. Leroux de Lincy, is certainly 
as ancient, and perhaps more so, than the Nobla Leyczon. 

The letters of Pope Innocent IIT. prove that as early as the 
second half of the twelfth century a French version of certain 
parts of the Holy Scriptures had been prepared. Before the’ 
year 1199 there were to be found both at Metz, and throughout 
the diocese of which that town was the metropolis, translations 
in the vulgar tongue of the four gospels, St. Paul’s epistles, the 
Book of Psalms, ethical commentaries on Job and other portions 
of the Bible. These translations were accompanied with glosses 
respecting which the church authorities thought expedient to 
consult the Pope. Rigid upholder of the doctrines of Rome, 
Innocent III. addressed the following letter not only to the 
bishop and to the chapter, but to all the faithful throughout the 
diocese :— 

‘Our venerable brother, the Bishop of Metz, has informed us by his 
letters, that in the town and diocese of Metz, a multitude of laymen and 
of women, carried along by an immoderate desire of knowing the Scrip- 
tures, have caused to be translated into the French language the gospels, 
St. Paul’s epistles, moral reflections on the Book of Job, and several 
other works, with the guilty and senseless view of meeting together, men 
and women, in secret assemblies, where they are not afraid of preaching 
to one another (sibi invicem predicare) ; they go even so far as to despise 
those who refuse to join them, and they consider them as strangers. Re- 
primanded on this subject by the parish priests, they have withstood them 
in the face, endeavouring to prove by arguments drawn from Scripture, 
that they could not be prevented from carrying on these assemblies. 
Some of them even despise the simplicity of their pastors, and when these 
set forth to them the way of salvation, they reply in secret, that they find 
sounder doctrines in their little works, and that they can talk more 
wisely.”* 

Innocent ITI. blames such conduct, and although the desire 
of knowing the Scriptures does not seem to him reprehensible, 
yet he disapproves these secret meetings, and the wish on the 
part of the laity to find out for themselves what the priests alone 
are authorized to teach. In his special letter addressed to the 
metropolitan chapter of the diocese, Innocent III. endeavours 
to destroy the effect produced by these translations of the 





J Raynouard, Choix des Poésies orig iginales des Troubadours, t. ii., pp. exxxvi. 
and 73. 


* Epistole Innocenti I1T., Romani pontificis, lib. ii., epist. 141, vol. ii., p. 432. 
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Scriptures. ‘“ We trust you,” says he, “with the care of recal- 
ling by exhortations and chastisements those who wander away 
from the right path.” And he adds: “Search carefully who is 
the real author of this translation, find out what is his purpose, 
what the faith of those who use it, what their doctrine, and 
whether they venerate the Catholic Church and the Holy See.’” 

These two passages reveal to us the existence not only of 
French translations of the Bible as early as the end of the 
twelfth century, but also of several commentaries added to these 
translations. 

It has already been stated that besides the four books of 
Kings there exist numerous versions executed during the twelfth 
century of various other parts of the Word of God. We shall 
now give a list of those which are preserved amongst the MSS. 
of the Paris Imperial Library. One of the most ancient texts 
comprises a rather long fragment of the moral commentaries on 
Job, imitated from the large work which Gregory composed on 
the same subject. This specimen of medizeval literature has 
been published in extenso by M. Leroux de Lincy in the volume 
which we are now noticing. 

The next portion of the Scriptures assignable to the twelfth 
century, embraces nearly the whole of the Book of Psalms, and 
forms two volumes. The first, lettered Supplément Francais, 
1152 bis, is a large folio, bound in calf, and written on vellum. 
Each page is divided into five columns. The first contains a 
Latin version according to the Hebrew original; the second, 
another Latin version according to the Roman ritual; the fourth 
a different adaptation, in accordance with the Gallican ritual. 
The third and fifth columns are devoted to the interpretations 
and commentaries. The French translation figures on the first 
column, above the Latin version. The volume consists of one 
hundred and seventy-five leaves, and the last Psalm it gives with 
the French translation is the 95th. The first miniatures which 
embellish this MS. belong apparently to the end of the twelfth 
century, but the MS. itself was done, at the very earliest, during 
the first years of the thirteenth; with respect to the French 
translation, M. Leroux de Lincy assigns as its date the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, and he gives as his reason for draw- 
ing this conclusion, that the rendering in question is the same 
as that which appears in the Latin psalter, preserved at Trinity 
College, Cambridge,—a psalter which belongs to the reign of 
Edward the Confessor.” 





' Epist., p. 435. ™ Cf. Leroux de Lincy, ubi supra, pp. 440—518. 
» Cf. p. exii. of M. de Lincy’s introduction for a specimen of the Cambridge 
text. 
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The other text of the Psalms forms part of a volume lettered 
Colbert, No. 278, small folio, bound in red morocco. The MS. 
is in double columns, the former being the Latin version, and 
the latter the French. This, however, begins only with folio 
49 verso, the commencement having been completely erased. 
The volume was originally illustrated with miniatures and 
coloured initials, which have been cut out. This ancient trans- 
lation was well known to several savants, and amongst others to 
the Abbé Lebceuf,’ but all have assigned to it too remote a date : 
a calendar placed at the beginning enables us to speak more 
precisely on this subject. Saint Thomas of Canterbury, whose 
canonization took place only in 1170, is there named amongst 
the saints of the month of December; thus the volume, at the 
earliest, was written towards the end of the twelfth century, 
and most probably it belongs to a later date. As for the French 
translation, it is evidently assignable to the end of the twelfth 
century. Both in this and the former MS., the dialect used is 
the Anglo-Norman one. The Book of Psalms forming a con- 
spicuous part in the liturgy, translations of it in the vulgar 
tongue must have been of very frequent occurrence. Thus we 
have seen the Psalms appearing amongst the suspected versions 
written in the twelfth century for the use of the diocese of 
Metz. During the thirteenth, we find a number of translations 
of the same book in various dialects ; we shall quote one belong- 
ing to the year 1210 or thereabouts, and the author of which 
was Peter, bishop of Paris. It is preserved amongst the MSS. 
‘of the Imperial Library (No. 7887), and begins in the following 
manner :— 


“Si coumence le Sautier translaté dou Latin en Francés par maistre 
Pierre de Paris, as pritres de frére Simon le Rat de la sainte maison de 
Vospitau de saint-Jouhan de Jerusalem. E coumence premierement par 
i. epistole que le devant di maistre Piere manda audessus nommé seignor, 
& ce que la manitre de son translat soit miaus connéu; et comence 
ensy.”? 


With the thirteenth century, complete or partial versions of 
the Holy Scriptures become very numerous, and some idea of 
their popularity may be obtained from the collection of MSS. 
of the kind preserved at the Paris Imperial Library. These are 
about sixty in number, and are all anterior to the fifteenth 





° Mémoire sur les plus Anciennes Traductions en Langue Francaise, p. 724. 

» Here begins the Psalter translated from Latin into French, by Master 
Peter of Paris, at the request of brother Simon le Rat, of the holy house of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. And it begins, first, by an epistle which 
the aforesaid Master Peter addressed to the aforesaid lord, in order that the 
manner of his translation might be better known. 
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century ; they can be divided for the sake of clearness into three 
classes :— 

Ist. Translations, without glosses or comments. 

2nd. Metrical versions, generally abridged. 

3rd. Texts with comments, and more particularly the cele- 
brated expositions of Peter Comestor, translated by Guiart 
Desmoulins. 

These-three classes can in their turn form several subdivisions ; 
thus whilst enumerating the MSS. belonging to the first, we 
should distinguish literal versions, which are rare, from abridged 
ones, in the form of narratives, which are very common. 
Amongst the MSS. of the thirteenth century we find seven 
complete translations of the Scriptures, five of which are in 
rhyme and two in prose; two translations of the Gospels, three 
of the Book of Revelations, and various other fragments of the 
Scriptures. Amongst the MSS. of the fourteenth century, on 
the other hand, we have fourteen copies of Guiart Desmoulins’ 
translation of Comestor, six versions of the entire Bible, four 
of them being metrical, a translation of the Gospels, and one 
of the Book of Revelations. 

In the small number of MSS. of the thirteenth century, 
which give us the entire Bible without comments, there is one 
deserving to be noticed, and numbered No. 7268??: unfortunately 
it is mutilated. Thus the first leaves are missing and several 
others have been torn from the middle of the volume. It con- 
tains a complete version of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Deute- 
ronomy, Joshua, Ruth, the four books of Kings, Judith, 
Esther, Job, the Psalms, the four Gospels, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. The style of this translation, which must be assigned 
to the middle of the thirteenth century, is worthy of remark. 
Not only does it belong to the dialect of Ile-de-France, but it is 
distinguished by its extreme simplicity. There is no rashness in 
supposing it to have been the version made under the direction 
of Louis IX.,—a version which several savants have alluded to, 
but without being able to give any details about it." The fol- 
lowing extract will afford some idea of the style in which it is 
written :— 

“Samuel li enfés amenistroit 4 Dame-Deu devant Hély; et la parole 
Dame-Deu estoit précieuse. En cel tens n’estoit pas vision aperte. Il 
avint i. jor que Hély se gisoit en son lit, et sa véue estoit troublée, ne il 
ne pooit pas veoir la lumitre Dame-Deu devant que ele fust estainte. Et 
Samuel se gisoit el temple Dame-Deu oii l’arche estoit. Et Dex apela 
Samuel, et i! respondi et dist: Vez me ci, ge sui venuz por ce que tu m’as 





9 Cf. the bibliographical indications in Leroux de Lincy, p. xiii. 
r Lebeenf, Mémoire, ete., p. 731. 
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apelé. Hély dist: Se ue t’apelai pas, beau filz, retorne-t’en, si te dorm. 
Samuel s’en retorna, si s’endormi.” (1 Sam. iii. 1—5.) 


Amongst the translations of part of the Bible done during 
the thirteenth century, we must notice one of the Book of 
Revelations which occurs in several MSS. of that time, and 
even in some of the next century. This version, which is 
accompanied by a singular commentary, was apparently very 
popular in Normandy and in Ile-de-France ; between the various 
copies of it there are no differences to be found, except a few 
orthographical peculiarities, each scribe having selected the 
spelling he liked best. The most ancient, and at the same time 
the most curious of these MSS. is the one contained in the MS. 
No. 7018 of the Imperial Library. Here is a specimen :'-— 


“ Je Johan vostre frére, partener en tribulation et régne et patience en 
Jésu-Crist, fu en ile que est apelée Pathmos, por la parolle Deu et tesmoigne 
Jhésu-Crist. Et fu en espirite par un dimaine, et oi aprés moi une grant 
voiz come de bosine ki me dist: Escrivez en livre ceo ke vos véez, et en- 
vaiez au set yglises de Asye, ceo est a saver: 4 Efesie et Smirne, et 
Pargame, et Thiatere, et Sarde, et Philadelphe et Laodice—Gloss: Par 
Seint Johan sunt signifié li bon prélat de Seinte Glise qui unt la voiz del 
euvangile, et entendent que la manace del jugement qui est signefiée par la 
busine, les semunt qu’il mettent en eovre, ce quils voient en escripture, 
et par esample enseignent les autres de bien fére.” 


The other Books of the New Testament were also translated 
several times during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Lebeeuf, who notices the fact, already more than once alluded to 
here, of the versions made for the Metz diocese, quotes several 
fragments of a MS. which, at the time he wrote, belonged to 
the Cardinal de Rohan’s library, but which appears now to be 
lost. According to that critic, the MS. in question comprised 
the Psalms, the Epistles and Gospels used in the liturgy, together 
with a comment written by a certain Haimo or Raymond. The 
Abbé Lebceuf conjectured, not improbably, that this work, 
written in the dialect of Loraine, might be the one alluded to 
by Pope Innocent III. in the letters previously quoted. We 
give a few lines from this version :— 


“Dons encommenctrent li alquant scupir en lui et cuverre sa face et 
batre a coleies et dire 4 lui: Devyne; et li ministre lo battoient & facicies. 
Et quant Pieres estoit en la cort de lez, se vint une des ancelles lo sove- 
rain prestre; et quant ille ot véut Pierron ki se chafievet al feu, se lesvui 
ardeit et se dist a lui: et tu estoies avoc Jéhu de Galileie. Cil desnoieit 
devant toz et se dist: Neni sai, neni n’entens ce ke tu dis’ (Matt. xxvi.).‘ 





* For a detailed description of this MS., cf. Paulin Paris, Les Manuscrits 
Francais de la Bibliotheque du Roi, vol. iii., p. 371. 
t Mémoires del’ Académie des Inscript. et Belles Lettres. Vol. xvi. 
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Several works of edification of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries give us French translations of the Epistles and Gospels 
for every day in the year; and some of these translations, made 
by the order and for the use of princes of the royal family, bear 
the name of the respective authors. Thus, at the end of a 
manuscript of la Somme le Roy, a moral treatise composed by 
a brother Laurent, confessor to king Philip the Bold, in 1289, 
we find the Epistles and Gospels translated from Latin into 
French according to the use of the Latin breviary. In the same 
way the manuscript No. 7838 of the Paris Imperial Library gives 
a translation of the Gospels made by the direction of the widow 
of Philip de Valois, as the following clause sufficiently proves :— 

“Cy fenissent Epistres et Evangilles translatées de Latin en Francois 
selone lusage de Paris. Et les translata frére Jehan de Bignay 4 la re- 
queste madame la royme de Bourgoigne, femme jadis Philippe de Valois, 
roy de France ou temps qu’il vécut, ce fu l’an de grice mil cecxxxvi, ou 
moys de May xxi. jour entrant.’ 

King John caused a complete translation of the Bible to be 
undertaken; a clerk named Jean de Sy began the work which 
was finished in 1398 by the care of Louis, duke of Orleans. This 
last named prince employed as translators doctors of divinity to 
whom he paid twenty gold crowns. Here are their names ;— 
Simon Domon, Etienne de Chaumont, Jehan Nicolas, Guillaume 
Vivian, Jehan de Chambly.’ 

From the above details we see that, beginning with Louis 
IX. and going down to Charles V., the kings of France several 
times turned their attention to the complete translation of the 
Holy Scriptures. We shall see presently the peculiar care which 
Charles V. took to enrich the Louvre library with beautiful copies 
of the Bible turned into the French vernacular. 

Six metrical versions of the Scriptures appear amongst the 
MSS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. These form 
three distinct works. 1. An abridgement of the Bible, or rather 
a moral poem concerning the principal facts on record in sacred 
history. 2. A poem of some length, composed by Herman, a 
priest of Valenciennes, who lived about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. 3. Another poem, by Macé, curate of Con- 
quoins, posterior to the former one by a few years. Herman’s 
work, the longest of the three, is sometimes in Alexandrines, 
sometimes in quadrisyllabic lines. Either for the sake of adapt- 





“ Here end the Epistles and Gospels, translated from Latin into French, 
according to the Paris use. Brother Jehan de Bignay translated them at the 
request of the Queen of Burgundy, formerly wife of Philippe de Valois king of 
France, during his life time. 

* The receipts given by these translators in acknowledgment of moneys re- 
ceived, belonged to the Joursanvault papers. See the catalogue. -Vol. i., p. 143. 
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ing himself to the opinions of his time, or in order to throw more 
variety about his composition, the author has mixed up with the 
sacred narrative the imitation of several apocryphal books; for 
instance, that in which the birth of the Virgin and that of Saint 
Anne are related. We may remark that during the twelfth 
century we find several French poems on books of the same 
description. The poem of Macé does not contain, as the pre- 
ceding one, stories from the Apocrypha; but, on the other 
hand, it gives us comments, interpretations and parallels relat- 
ing to the events recorded in the Old Testament: and the his- 
tory of our Lord. Although he has not translated all the books 
of the Bible, yet, by his glosses and elucidations, Macé has suc- 
ceeded in writing a poem of forty thousand lines.” 

Every one knows what a fashion there was during the middle 
ages for allegorical commentaries and elucidations on the Holy 
Scriptures. This taste produced so great a number of works 
that Peter Lombard was called magister sententiarum for having 
selected and put together the most remarkable passages of those 
books. <A compilation of the same kind, done by Comestor, 
became very celebrated, and cast all the others into the shade. 
Translated, or rather imitated in French towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, this work obtained such success, that for 
several centuries it took the place of the text itself of Scripture. 
We are therefore justified in giving a few particulars respecting 
both the author and the book. 

Peter, surnamed Comestor (the eater), priest of the cathedral 
church of Troyes, and afterwards dean of the chapter of the same 
church, resigned that dignity for the purpose of coming to Paris 
where he lectured on divinity from 1164 to 1169. Although it 
is not quite certain that the chancellorship of the university was 
founded before 1230, yet Comestor appears to have enjoyed the 
rights and privileges belonging to that office, which was then 
assimilated to the chancellorship of the metropolitan church. 
He was considered as one of the most learned men of the age, 
and the cardinal of Saint Chrysogon recommended him to Pope 
Alexander III., who was in quest of fit subjects for ecclesiastical 
preferment.*. The same Pope authorized Comestor to levy on 
every professor in the diocese a duty which, although trifling, 
constituted on behalf of the chancellor a real supremacy over 
the schools of the metropolis.’ 





“ Cf. for further details the Histoire Littéraire de la France, par les Dénédic- 
tins, continuée par l'Institut. Vol. xviii., pp. 830, 837. 

* Litteraturam et honestatem magistri Petri Manducatoris, decani Trecensis, 
vos non credimus ignorare. Hist. Jitt. dela France. Vol. xiv., p. 13. 

¥ Cf. La Chasse aux Bibliographes et Antiquaires mal avisés. Par un éléve de 
Vabbé Rive. . . . Londres (Paris). 1788. 8vo. Page 302. 
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After having given up teaching, Comestor retired to the 
abbey of Saint Victor, of which he became one of the regular 
canons. It was there that he wrote his great work, Historia 
Scholastica. He must have completed it before the year 1176, 
since he dedicated it to Guillaume aux blanches mains, archbishop 
of Sens, who was appointed to the see of Reims in the month of 
August of the same year.* Peter Comestor only survived for a 
short time the completion of his work, for, according to the best 
authorities, he died in 1178, leaving all he possessed to the poor. 
He was buried in the chapel of St. Denis of the abbey of Saint 
Victor, where could be read as late as the last century the follow- 
ing epitaph composed by himself :— 

Petrus eram quem petra tegit dictusque Comestor, 
Nunc comedor; vivus docui, nec cesso docere 
Mortuus; ut dicat qui me videt incineratum, 
Quod sumus iste fuit, erimus quandoque quod hie est.” 


The work of Peter Comestor is a résumé of the numerous 
comments which then existed on the Holy Scriptures. It con- 
tains, first, the text, with the exception of a few portions, and 
then a variety of glosses or illustrations derived from sacred and 
profane authors. Thus, speaking of the creation of man, he 
quotes with disapprobation Plato’s idea that God had created 
the soul, but that the body was the work of intermediate beings.’ 
The divisions which Peter Comestor assigns to each book in the 
Bible are often arbitrary; thus he numbers one hundred and 
twenty chapters for Genesis, and ninety-three for Exodus, 
although, according to the usual computation, there are only 
fifty in the former, and forty in the latter. He often quotes the 
fathers of the church and the historian Josephus, from whom he 
borrows several of his explanations, thus, for instance, the history 
of the pillar of salt, which the Jewish chronicler pretends to 
have actually seen. 

In the book of Exodus Comestor, following Pliny, describes 
the bull Apis; he relates, on the authority of Josephus, that 
Pharaoh having placed his crown on the head of the child 
Moses, the latter threw it to the ground and broke it to pieces 
because it was stamped with the image of Ammon. Peter Co- 
mestor thus goes on mixing up with the text of Scriptures and 
with his own explanations a number of fables borrowed from the 





* Fabricius, Biblioth. Latina Medii evi. Vol.i., p. 404, on Comestor. Cf. also 
Oudinus, Comment. de Script. Eecles., 1722. Three vols. fol. Vol. ii., p. 1526, 
and Lelong, Biblioth. Sacr. Vol. i., p. 315, col. 2. 

@ Cf. Plato, Timeeus:—“ pera tov omdpov, rots véos mupédwxe Ocois, cdpata 
mrdrrev Ovnta. Bekker’s ed., pp. 41,97. See Grote’s Plato, vol. iii., pp. 261, 272. 
» Joseph., Antiq., i., 2, 4, p. 35 of Whiston’s transl. 8vo. Halifax: 1863. 
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rabbinical writings and from the Apocrypha. The historical 
facts contained in the Books of Judges and of Kings afford him 
the opportunity of introducing the principal events of profane 
history, such as the death of Hercules, the rape of Helen, the 
taking of Troy, the foundation of Rome and the carrying away 
of the Sabine women. He is fond, likewise, of giving the ety- 
mology of each word, sometimes quoting the authority of Isidorus, 
but more frequently following his own imagination ; thus, talk- 
ing of the creation of the day, he says that the word /umen is 
derived from the verb /uo, to cleanse or purify; because the 
light cleanses the air of the darkness which obscures it. Thus 
also respecting the sun and the moon: “ Dicitur so/ quare solus 
lucet, id est nullum cum eo; /una luminum una.” After having 
explained the books of Moses, Comestor gives the history of 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth and Kings; he then goes on to Tobit, 
the Prophets, the captivity of the Jews, the re-edification of the 
temple and the history of the Maccabees. In the course of this 
second part of his work, he continues to mix up with his com- 
mentary several episodes from Greek and Roman history ; but 
he interrupts his commentary altogether whilst relating the his- 
tories of Tobit, Esdras, and Judith. Ezekiel and the minor 
prophets are likewise left un-illustrated, but the glosses recom- 
mence with the New Testament, and also the synchronisms sup- 
plied by profane history. 

From this short analysis it is evident that Peter Comestor 
had endeavoured to bring together in the compass of one work 
all the information which during his time was deemed necessary 
for the due elucidation of the Holy Scriptures. By extending 
successively the range of interpretation, a kind of cyclopedia 
had thus been formed, and all the researches of the human mind 
had been brought to bear upon the Book of books. 

We must now say a few words of Comestor’s French trans- 
lator, and ascertain how far the original was followed by the 
copyist. All we know of Guiart Desmoulins is derived from the 
particulars which he gives in the preface of his book. There 
we read as follows :— 

“ En Van de grace mil ce et quatre vins et onze, el mois de juins el que 
je fus nez et oy quarante ans accomplis, commencay je ces translations ; 
et les oy parfaites en l’an mil ec quatre vins et xiiii, el mois de février. 
En l’an de grace mil cc nonante et sept, el jour Saint Remy, fui je esléus 
et fait déans de Saint Pierre d’ Aire, dont je estoie Chanoines.”@ 





¢ In the year of grace 1291, in the month of June, which is that of my 
birth, when | was forty years old, I began this translation; I finished it in 
February, 1294, on the day of St. Remy, of the year of grace, 1297, I was made 
Dean of St. Peter of Aire, of which I was formerlya Canon. Cf. P. Paris, Les 
Manuscrits Frangais, vol. i., p. 6. 
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Thus it seems that Guiart Desmoulins was born in 1251. 
Named canon of Saint Peter of Aire in 1291,° he finished his 
work in 1294, and was appointed dean of Saint Peter in 1297. 
As the Abbé Rive has very well remarked, by putting these 
various dates together, we come to the conclusion that the 
publication of Desmoulins’ work must be assigned to a later 
period than the year 1297/ 

Nearly all the writers who have alluded to the translation 
we are now noticing assert that Desmoulins made no alteration 
to the original work. This is a gross blunder, and the Abbé 
Rive does not fail to point out with his usual rudeness. Not 
only did Guiart Desmoulins substitute many interpretations to 
those of his predecessor, but, moreover, in several passages, he 
altered the whole plan of the work. Thus he introduced the 
portions of the Bible which Comestor had neither explained nor 
even admitted into his volume, viz., 1, Chronicles; 2, Exodus; 
3, Job; 4, the Book of Psalms; 5, the Song of Solomon; 6, 
the Prophets; 7, the Epistles of Saint Paul; 8, the Book of 
Revelations. Guiart Desmoulins wrote a translation of all 
these books, but thought fit to add neither gloss nor elucidation. 
With reference to the four Gospels, he explains in the following 
manner the plan he adopted :— 

“Li maistres en hystoires regarda que li quatre évangéliste, Mahieu, 
Mare, Luc, et Jehans, ne parolent que d’une meisme chose par diverses 
paroles ; si ne voult mie ordoner les quatre évangélistes en ses hystoires, 
ainsi comme il girent en la Bible, ains commenga a Lue. . . . et prist li 
maistres en hystoires partie de luy, et puis ala & Mahieu, et puis ala a 
Marc; et prist ainsi li maistres partie de chascun, l'un aprés l'autre, puis 
de l'un puis de l’autre. . . . et mist en ordre les évangiles ainsi comme les 
choses avinrent. . . . or voeil-je ces évangiles translater en romans, en la 
manicre que li maistres en traite en histoire, car aultrement ne le porvoit- 
en mie légi¢rement translater par hystoires.”9 

We thus see that Guiart Desmoulins, imitating his pattern, 
“the master of history,” composed a harmony of the four 
Gospels.’ In this portion of his work he has joined his own 





e Aire is a townof Artois, on the border of Flanders. It belongs to the 
diocese of Terouanne, and to the archbishopric of Reims. See Gall. Christian., 
vol. x., p. 1527. tS Chasse aux Bibliographes, p. 277. 

& The master of history considered that the four Evangelists speak only of 
one subject, though in different language ; he therefore would not give the four 
Evangelists in his history, as they are in the Bible. But he began by Luke, 
from whom he took a part; then he went on to Matthew, and then to Mark, 
taking here a portion and there a portion. He arranged the Gospels in order, 
according to the course of events. Now I wish to translate these Gospels into the 
Romance language, just as the master has treated them in his history, for other- 
wise it could not lightly be translated history after history. 

’ Cf. Leroux de Lincy, p. xxviii. 
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comments to those of Peter Comestor. Thus, @ propos of the 
martyrdom of John the Baptist, he gives an orthodox explana- 
tion of the large bonfires which are still often kindled on 
Midsummer-day, and which are no doubt nothing else than an 
old heathen custom :— 


‘Au tens le mauvais empereur Julian le renoié, prisrent paien les os 
Jehan, si les esparsirent par les chans, pour l’envie qu'il avoient des 
grands miracles qui avenoient & son sépulchre. Mais tost aprés les re- 
ceuillirent cis paien meisme, et les arstrent en feu, et en gitérent la poudre 
au vens; et les chans qui la ‘recoillirent en furent tost ensemenciés au 
cent double des années en avant. Et cist arsins de ses os est tenut por 
secont martyre; et cist secont martyre représentent partout li Chrestien, 
car il recuillent au jour de sa Nativité partout les os et les ardent en grant 
feu. . . . Mais peu de gens savent que cil feu senefie.”” 


Refore giving a brief account of Guiart Desmoulins’ trans- 
lation, we think it will be interesting to describe summarily 
here the principal MSS. copies of it which exist in the Paris 
Imperial library. The great popularity of the work may be 
judged from its numerous reproductions/ 

1. La Bible Historiale. Large folio on double columns, 
with a profusion of miniatures, vignettes, initial letters, four- 
teenth century. Red morocco binding, the French escutcheon 
stamped on the sides. Belonged formerly to the library of 
Cardinal Mazarine, where it was numbered 70, now catalogued 
under the No. 6702. This MS., which is complete, with the 
exception of a few leaves torn from the middle of the volume, 
appears to have been the work of an English artist. We read 
the following entry on the last page: ‘‘ Le deuxiesme jour de 
Septembre, l’an mil quatre cent vingt et sept, fut cest livre donné 
d trés hault et prés puissant prince Humphry, duc de Glocestre, 
comte de Haynau, Hollande, et protecteur et deffenseu de 
Engleterre, par Sir Jehan Stanley, chevalier, ledit prince estant 
en l’abbaye N. D. de Chestre.” According to a second entry, we 
see that this MS. was purchased in England in 1461, by Philip 
de Loan, one of the squires of Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy. 





‘ In the days of the wicked Emperor Julian the apostate, the heathen took 
the bones of John, and scattered them through the fields, on account of the 
jealousy they had of the miracles which tovk place at his sepulchre. But soon 
after, these very heathens gathered them again, burnt them in the fire, and 
scattered the ashes to the wind; and the fields on which the ashes fell were 
two hundredfold more fruitful than during the preceding years, and the burning 
of his bones is considered a second martyrdom, and Christians everywhere com- 
memorate this second martyrdom, for on the day of his birth they everywhere 
collect bones and burn them in the fire. . . . But few know what this fire means. 


J The following bibliographical details are borrowed from M. Paris, Manu- 
scrits Francais, vols. i., ii. 
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2. The same. Two vols., large folio on double columns, 
numerous miniatures, vignettes, and initials. MS. of the four- 
teenth century, bound in red morocco, with the escutcheon of 
the Colbert family. From the splendid library of the well- 
known statesman, where it was numbered 201, 202. It is at 
present catalogued fonds Colbert, No. 6702° and 6702+. 

3. The same. One vol. large folio, on vellum, double 
columns, numerous miniatures, etc., fourteenth century. Red 
morocco binding, with the French escutcheon. Formerly num- 
bered 521, and now 6703. On the first blank page we find the 
following indication : “ Certe Bible a esté remise Ala Bibliothéque 
du roy par Mons. Pierre Dominique de Benciveni, gentilhomme 
ordinaire de la maison du roy, nepveu de feu Mons. Jean 
Baptiste Benciveni, abbé de Bellebranche, ce 20th Juin, 1689.” 
From this we are led to suppose that the MS. in question be- 
longed originally to the private collection of Catherine de 
Medici, whose librarian and chaplain Jean Baptiste Benciveni 
was. 
4. The same. Two vols., large folio, on vellum, double 
columns, miniatures, etc. Beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Bound in red morocco, with the French escutcheon. Numbered 
formerly 91 and 92, now 6704-5. This MS. is one of the oldest 
of Guiart Desmoulins’ translations; it belonged to the dukes 
of Bourbon, John II., and Peter II., the former died in 1456, 
the latter married Anne de Beaujeu, and died in 1513. 

5. The same. One vol., large folio, on vellum, double 
columns, miniatures, etc., fourteenth century. Bound in calf. 
From the library of the President de Mesmes (No. 9), now 
numbered 6705*. The illustrations of this MS., particularly 
the first one, are very curious. Incomplete at the end. 

6. The same. Two vols., large folio, on vellum, double 
columns, numerous beautiful miniatures, end of the fourteenth 
century. Red morocco binding, with Colbert’s coat of arms. 
Fonds Colbert, formerly numbered 13 and 14, now 6705° and +. 
Several leaves have been torn out, evidently on account of the 
illustrations. The proem gives us the name of the translator, 
Guiart Desmoulins, which is wanting in several MSS. 

7. The same. One vol., large folio, on vellum, double 
columns, numerous miniatures, etc. Beginning and middle of 
the fourteenth century. Red morocco binding, with the royal 
escutcheon of France. Numbered 6818, formerly 213. The 
name of the translator, the preamble, and the date of the trans- 
lation are wanting. The index begins as follows: “Chi com- 
menchent li non des livres hystoriaus de la Bible contenus en 
cest livre, qui sont translaté en Franchois selonc le Latin. Et de 
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cascun livre les rubriques par nombre. Premiérement les capit- 
eles du livre de Genesis.” The index, written in three columns, 
occupies the first eight leaves. The preface of Peter Comestor 
is wanting ; on the other hand, the glosses and comments, either 
marginal or introduced in the text, are more developed than in 
the other MSS. 

The volume has been formed out of three separate codices 
of different dates, as is sufficiently shewn by the style of the 
illustrations and the writing. The first volume has supplied 
folios 1—170, 234—260, 345—469, and 506—523, besides the 
last folio; we shall describe it briefly. Folio 1—170 take us as 
far as the last Book of Kings; with folio 234 begins the Book of 
Job, or rather a few extracts from it, for Guiart Desmoulins, 
evidently frightened at the boldness of the expressions, thus 
apologises for not giving a translation of them: “aprés chou 
ouvri Job se bouche, si maudi le jour qu’il fu nés, et dit mout 
de paroles gue nus ne doit translater. Et si parlérent si ami 
... et ches paroles qu’il disent li uns 4 l’autre sont de si trés fort 
Latin et plains de si grant mistére que nus n’en puet le mistére 
entendre s’il n’est trop grant clere de Divinité. Et pour chou les 
trespasserai-jou; car nus ne les devroit oser translater. Car 
laie gent i pourroient errer.”* Next to Job came the Books of 
Tobit, Esdras (not finished), Judith and Esther. Folio 345 
begins with Maccabees ; the Gospel harmony and the Acts then 
come ; and on two folios added subsequently, we find the Book 
of Jeremiah, a genealogy of our Lord, and the Gospel according 
to St. John. Lastly, folio 505 introduces us to the Book of 
Revelations, the title, Liber Apocalypsis, being in the hand- 
writing of King Charles VI. himself. The miniatures belonging 
to this part of the volume are elegant and well done, without 
being delicately finished. They seem to betray an artist of the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

The second primitive codex has contributed to our volume 
only the folios 171—199. They are the work of several scribes 
and artists, and are assignable to different dates. They include 
a literal version of the Psalms, concluding, as all the other 
“Bybles hystoriaus,” with a small poem entitled Létanie (litany). 
From the names of the saints which appear in this litany, we 
are justified in asserting that it was composed in Paris; the 





* After this, Job opened his mouth, cursed the day when he was born, and 
said many things which no one should translate. And his friends spoke. .. . 
and the words which they said to one another are in such strong Latin, and so 
full of deep mysteries, that no one can understand the mystery, unless he is a 
very great clerk in divinity. And for this reason I shall not translate them, for 
no one should dare translate them, for the laity might err therein. 
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ornaments, however, betray a southern hand,—Italian, Spanish, 
or Provengal; they have been done half a century, or perhaps 
more, after the text, that is to say about the year 1400. 

The third fragment is the most remarkable in point of calli- 
graphy ; the miniatures are executed with spirit and ease, in the 
usual style of the fourteenth century. The portion of the Bible 
supplied by this codex includes the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song 
of Solomon, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, the minor prophets, the Epistles; we have then the fol- 
lowing indication: ‘‘Escriptes an mil cccxlvii., au mois d’aust. 
Tries pour celui qui les fist escripre, et pour le clere qui les 
escript.” The last leaves are missing. 

8. The same. One vol. fol. on vellum, treble columns, very 
numerous illustrations, fourteenth century, red morocco binding, 
with the French coat of arms. No. 6819, formerly No. 76. 

This is the complete translation of Guiart Desmoulins, the 
ornaments, particularly those of the Book of Revelation, are 
exquisite. We read at the end, “ De camera compotorum Ble- 
sensis.”’ 

9. The same. One vol. fol. on vellum, double columns, beau- 
tiful illuminations. First part of the fifteenth century. Red 
morocco binding, with the French escutcheon. No. 6820, for- 
merly No. 773. 

“Ci comence la Bible Historiaus, ot les hystoires escolatres 
sont. Ce est li proesmes de celui qui mist ce livre par escrit.” 

This magnificent volume appears to have belonged to Henry 
V. of England: it forms part of a MS., the second volume of 
which is not in the Imperial Library. It ends with the Psalms. 

10. The same. One vol. fol. on vellum, double columns, 
with illustrations. Fourteenth century. Red morocco binding. 
French coat of arms. No. 6821, formerly 214. 

This is the second part of a very fine copy, the beginning of 
which is missing. The Book of Proverbs is the introductory 
portion. 

11. The same. One vol. fol. on vellum, double columns, 
vignettes, fourteenth century. Red morocco binding with the 
royal escutcheon of France. No. 6882, formerly 86. 

“Cy commencent les paraboles de Solomon. Et premiére- 
ment le prologue du translateur.” 

This volume concludes with the Second Book of Maccabees. 
It is one of the most precious monuments of the fourteenth 
century for the calligraphy and the beauty of the illustrations, 
particularly the initial letters. The style is that of the reign of 
Charles V., or perhaps of the following. From France, where it 
was done, this MS. had been carried to Italy, and Louis XII. 
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brought it back when he conquered the duchy of Milan. At 
the end we read, “ Pavye au roy Louis XII.,” an inscription 
which is to be found in all the volumes taken from the libraries 
of the Sforza or the Visconti. 

12. The same. One vol. fol. vellum, double columns, beau- 
tiful and very numerous illustrations. End of the fourteenth 
century. Bound in red morocco, with the French escutcheon. 
No. 6823, formerly 247. 

This magnificent copy of Guiart Desmoulins is complete. It 
presents even a peculiarity which occurs rarely in other MSS., 
namely the integral translation of the Book of Job, followed 
immediately by the abridgment which is generally to be seen 
alone. After the complete version we find (fol. 225) this indica- 
tion: “Cy fini le livre de Job. Et pour ce qu’il est trop fort 4 
entendre aux gens lays le nomment aucuns: /e grant Job. Et 
le livre qui s’ensuit le petit Job. Combien qu’il ne fust que 
celluy Job seulement; mais il est ....abrigé pour le mieulx 
faire entendre aux lays et simples gens.’ This MS. formerly 
belonged to Jehan, duke de Berry, who gave it as a present in 
1410 to “noble et puissant seigneur de Belleville et de Montagu.” 
At a later period it belonged to Philibert of Savoy ; afterwards 
it came back to France and was placed in the library of the 
chateau de Blois, where it remained till its translation to the 
large establishment of the Rue de Richelieu. 

13. The same. One vol. large fol. on two columns, vellum ; 
illustrations ; fourteenth century. Bound in red boards with 
back in morocco. From the library of Gaston, duke d’Orleans 
(No. 12), now lettered No. 6824, contains the whole translation 
of Guiard Desmoulins. 

14. The same. Two vols., large fol. vellum, on two columns; 
illustrations ; fourteenth century. Bound in red morocco with 
the coat of arms of the Béthune family. From the Béthune 
library (théologie, No. 1); now lettered 6825-26, contains the 
whole translation. At the end of the second volume the name 
of the scribe occurs in the following couplets :— 


**Ore est ceste Bible parfaite, 
Benoist soit cil qui l’a parfaite ! 
Et qui voudra savoir son nom 
fl a nom Gefroi Godion.”’™ 





' Here endeth the Book of Job: and because it is hard to be understood by 
the laity, some name it “the great Job;” and the following book is the “ little 
Job.” Howbeit there is only one Book of Job; but it is abridged in order that 
laymen and simple folk may understand it better. 

™ Now this Bible is perfect. Blessed is he who has finished it, and whoso- 
ever wishes to know his name, is informed that it is Gefroi Godion. 
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By a strange blunder the author of the MS. catalogue of the 
— library has mistaken Gefroi Godion for the author of 
work, 

15. The same. One vol. large folio on vellum, double columns ; 
fine illuminations. Beginning of the fifteenth century. Bound 
in red morocco, with the Béthune escutcheon. From the Bé- 
thune library (théologie, No. 6); now No. 6827. 

This copy goes no further than the Books of Kings, and the 
last sixteen folios are not in the same handwriting as the re- 
mainder of the volume. 

16. The same. One vol. large fol. on vellum, double columns ; 
illuminations. Fifteenth century. Bound in red boards, with 
back in morocco. From cardinal Mazarin’s library. Now 
numbered 6828. 

The first leaf of the text has been torn. Otherwise the text 
is complete; it has ¢he great and the small Job. 

Let us now give a succinct account of the work of Guiart Des- 
moulins, and enumerate its principal divisions. It begins with 
the Book of Genesis, which forms fifty chapters, each subdivided 
into two parts of unequal length. The former contains the trans- 
lation of one or more verses; then, at the beginning of the 
latter, which is generally in a different handwriting, we read, ‘“ His- 
toire sur cette partie devant dicte de Genesis : after the title come 
the translator’s interpretations. When the gloss consists in the 
mere comparison of a few Latin words, Guiart simply reproduces 
Comestor’s text. Thus in the fourth chapter we find the inter- 
pretation previously quoted, “sol, guare solus lucet ; luna quasi 
luminum una. Often, the comments added to the text by Com- 
estor, and by his translator, have more importance ; thus in the 
sixth chapter, whilst describing the creation of animals, our 
author gives valuable details on the state of natural science 
during the thirteenth century. We quote the following passage 
by way of specimen :— 


“Tl sont iiij maniéres de bestes: veptilium, qui se trainent, si comme 
vers qui se traient par le mouvement de leurs testes; et serpent se traient 
aussi si com culeuvres, qui, par la forche de leurs testes, se traient; et 
laisardes et bouterel se traient de leurs piés. Chi peut-on demander des 
petites bestes qui des caroignes et des humeurs naissent furent adont faites 
desquelles ils sont de plusieurs maniéres. Les unes vienent de fumées, si 
comme petites mousques qui vienent des fumées du vin, qui sont apeleés 
en Latin didrones. Et aucun pawillon qui vienent de fumées des ewes ; les 
autres vienent de la corruption des homme, si comme ver enchiternes ; les 
autres en caroignes, si comme grandes mousques de chevaus qui font son 
de leurs eiles au voler. Les autres vienent de la corruption du bos, si 
comme ver sont ¢eredones qui vienent de bos pouri; les autres vienent de 
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la corruption des herbes, si com ver sont ¢inée ki vienent de porées de 
courtieus ; les autres vienent de le corruption des fruis, si comme ver sont 
gurguliones qui vienent de feines. De ces bestes petites dist-on que cheles 
qui naissent sans corruption, si comme celes qui naissent des fumées, furent 
adent faites, et celes qui naissent de corruption fuerent neés aprés le 
péchiet del homme, des coses corrumpues.”” 


After the Book of Genesis we have :—Exodus, divided into 
forty chapters ; Leviticus, twenty-seven chapters; Numbers, fifty- 
three chapters; Numbers, fifty-three chapters; Deuteronomy, 
twenty-seven chapters; Joshua, fifteen chapters; Judges, to- 
gether with Ruth, twenty-four chapters; Kings 1, thirty chap- 
ters; Kings 2, twenty-five chapters; Kings 3, twenty-three 
chapters; Kings 4, twenty-six chapters. 

As in the case of Genesis, all this part of the Bible includes 
a full commentary, besides glosses, the object of which is gram- 
matical interpretation. 

The Books of Kings are followed by a translation of the 
Psalms of David, without either gloss or comment, and conclud- 
ing with litanies in French poetry. 

The Book of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes come next; several 
MSS. then give us the Book of Job accompanied, as we have 
already said, by an abridgement of the same work, forming eight 
chapters and designated as the little Job. 

The history of Tobit, in fourteen chapters then comes, the 
text being interspersed with very short glosses. We have next a 
book forming six chapters, and entitled De la Chaitioison de ches 
de Jérusalem qui furent menez en Babiloine (on the captivity of 
those of Jerusalem who were taken to Babylon). Following 
this, we find Habakkuk (fifteen chapters), Daniel (nine chapters) , 
Judith (seventeen chapters). 

The Book of Esther forming twenty chapters, may be con- 
sidered as divided into two parts; the first twelve chapters em- 





" There are four manners of beasts: reptiles which crawl, like worms that 
crawl by the moving of their head; serpents also crawl, like snakes, which by 
the strength of their head move along; lizards and frogs creep by their feet. 
One may ask respecting the small animals which are produced from dead bodies 
and from humours,—how they were made? There are sundry manners. Sume 
are produced by exhalations, like the little flies which come from the fumes of 
wine and are called in Latin bibrones, and some butterflies which come from the 
vapours of water; the others originate with the corruption of man, like the 
worms Called enchiternes; the others are bred from corpses, like the large horse 
flies which make a noise with their wings when they fly. Others come from 
diseases of oxen, like the teredones, which come from oxen in a state of putrefac- 
tion ; others come from the corruption of herbs .... others, from that of fruits, 
like the gurguliones which are produced from nuts. Of these beasts we say,that 
those which are not produced by corruption, like those arising from vapours, are 
created; whilst those which spring from corruption were produced from cor- 
rupted things, after the fall of man. 
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brace the sacred narrative, and the eight last give various epi- 
sodes from profane history, the titles of which are as follows :— 
Du roy Arsanie et Daire ; Du roy Alexandre le Grand ; Comment 
les dix lignies des Juifs furent enclos; Du roy Tolomée Philadelfe ; 
Du roy Evergetem; Du roy Philopator et Du roy Antiocum le 
Grant; Du roy Selericum, de Antiocum Epiphanen. As the 
preceding book, this is illustrated with short glosses. 

Next comes a translation of the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Hosea, Amos, Jonas, Zachariah, followed by that of 
the two Books of Maccabees, the former in seventeen, the latter 
in sixteen chapters. The version of the Prophets contains 
neither gloss nor comment; in that of the Maccabees, on the 
contrary, the illustrations become rather numerous. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether Guiart Desmoulins is responsible for this 
part of the work. 

The Old Testament Scriptures conclude with the history of 
Jehan fil Simon, freire Judah le Machabien qui fu surnommé 
Hircan, in twenty-four chapters. 

The New Testament comprises a harmony of the gospels, in 
one hundred and ninety-four chapters, and extracts from the 
Acts of the Apostles. Here glosses, comments, incidents en his- 
toire, as the translator designates them, are of frequent occur- 
rence. The following quotation from one of Desmoulins’ syn- 
dronisms is curious, as fixing the date of his own work :— 

‘* Li maistres dist en hystoires, que li pasteur estoient 4 une mille de 
Bethleem, qui veilloient et wardoient leurs foucs de bestes par nuit, quant 
il estoit solstices en Youneur du soleil. So/stisses : il est solstisse quant il 
est li plus cours jours de l’an, li jour de Noél, et li plus long estoit le jour 
de 8. Jehan-Baptiste. Si veilloit li Juis és nuis de les deux solstisses en 
Yhonneur du soleil, selone le coustume des paiens qui le soleil aduroient 
comme Deu. Chil doi solstisses ne sont mie ores en ches ij jours, ains 
estoient prins xi jours devant, ne en faloit que xxvj ans, en l’an del in- 
carnation Nostre Seigneur mil ce iiij et xiiij que chist livres fu par- 
translaté.’’ 

The Bible Historiale of Guiart Desmoulins, imitated from 
that of Comestor, enjoyed, as we have already remarked, such 
popularity that it took the place of all other translations. From 
the beginning of the fourteenth century to the middle of the 





° The master of history says that the shepherds were at one mile from 
Bethlehem, watching and keeping their flocks during the night, when it was 
solstice in honour of the sun. The solstice takes place when it is the shortest 
day of the year, Christmas-day, and the longest was St. John the Baptist’s day. 
The Jews kept watch on the night of the two solstices, in honour of the sun, 
according to the custom of the heathen, who worshipped the sun as a god. 
These two solstices did not fall on the two days named, but eleven days before, 
and it only failed twenty-six years in the year of our Lord 1294, when the pre- 
sent book was translated. 
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next it is always quoted, and it figures almost exclusively on the 
list of French Biblical MSS. Charles V., king of France, de- 
lighted in causing the most celebrated Latin works to be trans- 
lated into French. 


“Mais nonobstant,” says Christine de Pisan of that prince, “que 
bien entendist le Latin, et que ja ne fust besoing qu’on lui exposast, de si 
grant providence fu, pour la grand amour qu’il avoit ses successeurs, 
que au temps avenir les volt porveoir d’enseignemens et sciences intro- 
duisibles 4 toutes vertus; dont pour celle cause fist, par sollemnelz 
maistres souffisans en toutes les sciences et ars, translater de Latin en 
Frangoiz touz les plus notables livres.’’? 


The Bible, of course, attracted the monarch’s notice, and 
accordingly, Christine de Pisan, in beginning the enumeration 
of the works translated by his orders, says, “ Si comme la Bible 
en trois maniéres, c’est assavoir le texte, et puis le texte et les 
gloses ensemble, et puis d’une maniére allégorisée.” 

So clear an assertion leaves no doubt whatever as to the 
existence of versions of the Holy Scriptures made by the com- 
mand of Charles V. These translations appear to have been 
the work of Raoul de Presle and Nicolas Oresme or Oresmius. 

There existed formerly in the hbrary of Chancellor d’Agues- 
seau a MS., in small 4to, on vellum, written by a certain Henri 
de Trévere; on the first leaf was the portrait of Charles V. 
The volume contained a French translation of the Bible, from 
Genesis to the Book of Proverbs exclusively, and it was pre- 
ceded by an introduction, of which we quote the beginning :— 

«A vous tres-excellent et trés-puissant prince Charles le Quint, roi 
de France, je Raoul de Prelles, vostre petit serviteur et subject, tout ce que 
je puis faire. Mon trés-redoubté Seigneur, quand vous me commandates 
& translater la Bible en Francois, je mis en délibération le quel estoit le 
plus fort & moi de faire ou du laissier refuser ; car je consideroie la grandeur 
de euvre et mon petit engin d’une part, et de autre je considéroye qu’il 
n’estoit rien que je vous péusse ne déusse refuser. . . .””2 

After having alluded to his age, to adverse fortune, and to 
the other works with which he was busy, “c’est assavoir la 








» But although he understood Latin well, and that he did not want an expla- 
nation of it, yet such was his foresight, and the great love he had for his suc- 
cessors, that he wished to provide them in times to come with teaching and 
sciences, which might lead * into all virtue; and for this reason he caused 
the most notable Latin works to be translated into French, by masters com- 
petent in all sciences and arts. Hist. de Charles V., part iii., cap. 12. 

2 To you most excellent and powerful prince Charles V., king of France, I, 
Raoul de Presles, your lowly servant and subject, offer all that I can do. Most 
dread sovereign, when you commanded me to translate the Bible into French, I 
deliberated which I should do, consent or refuse ; for I considered the greatness 
of the work and my small ability on the one side, and on the other, I thought 
there was nothing I could or ought to refuse. 
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translation et exposition du livre de Mons. Saint Augustin de la 
cité de Dieu, le livre qui s’appelle le compendieur moral de la 
chose publique, le livre qui s’appelle la Muse avec aucunes 
espistres,” Raoul de Presles observing that he prefers “ wearing 
himself out in working than consuming himself in idleness,” 
thus continues :— 


“Si supplie 4 vostre magesté que vous voulliez recevoir en gré ce que 
jen ferai, car quant 4 la maniére de translater, 1 ot je verrai qu’il cherra 
abréviacion je la ferai, la substance demourant entiére, et ott je verrai qu’il 
y ara repéticion d’une mesme chose, si comme en Paralipomenon et en 
Esdras le secont, et ailleurs, je ferai rescision. Et aussi lairai-je i nommer 
plusieurs noms de gens de viles et citez, la ou je verrai que ce ne seroit que 
charge au liseur et qu’il n’en seroit de riens mieux édifié, et aussi ne scet 
l’en aucune fois se ce sont leurs propres noms, ou de leurs péres ou aiolz, 
ou de leurs villes ou citez. Pour ce que ainsi le m’avez vous commandé, 
mon entente est aussi de faire aucuns prologues oui je verrai qu’il en sera 
besoing & Ja déclaration des livres, et aussi aucuns intégumens és com- 
mencemens d’aucuns chapitres, afin de comprendre plus légitrement la 
sentence ; et partout ou il ara une ligne par dessous, ce sera hors le texte 
pour le déclarier, et pour comprendre plus légitrement ce que le texte du 
chapitre veut dire, car sans déclarations aucunes le texte est moult oscur 
en plusieurs lieux, espéciaument aux gens lais qui n’ont point estudié en 
la Sainte Escripture.’’” 


From the last lines of this prologue one might be led to 
suppose that Raoul de Presles translated the entire Bible; it is 
certain, however, that he only applied his energies to certain 
portions of it, and satisfied himself with completing the work of 
Guiart Desmoulins. Father Lelong in his Bibliotheca Sacra 
quotes the above prologue, which he reproduces from the 
d’Aguesseau MS.; he quotes also a chapter of the Book of 
Genesis and the beginning of the first Psalm. Now this text is 
identically the same as that of MS. 6818, which contains the 
work of Guiart Desmoulins, together with all the parts added to 
it. The text in question is also to be found in several other 





* Tentreat your majesty to receive kindly what I shall do; for, as to the 
manner of translating, wherever I find I can abridge, I shall do so, the substance 
being the same; and wherever I find repetition of the same thing, as in 
Chronicles or the Second Book of Esdras, or elsewhere, I shall make an excision. 
And I shall abstain from naming several people, towns and cities, wherever I 
find that it would only be burdensome to the reader, and that he would not be 
the more edified: also we often do not know whether they are their own names, 
or those of their fathers, ancestors, towns, or cities. According to your orders, 
my intention is also to write some prologues, whenever necessary for explaining 
the books, and also summaries at the beginning of each chapter, in order to 
understand better the meaning, and whenever a line occurs, it will be that the 
meaning of the chapter may be better understood; for the text is very obscure 
in certain books, particularly for laymen who have not studied the Holy 
Scriptures. 
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MSS. of the Bible Historiale, belonging to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; we may, therefore, conclude that Raoul de 
Presles is the author of the complete translation of the Book of 
Job, of the Gospels, and of several other portions of the Holy 
Scriptures which Guiart Desmoulins had not grappled with, as 
he acknowledges himself. 

Following the noble example set by Charles V., several 
princes of the Royal Family of France wished to have transla- 
tions of the Bible. Thus Louis, Duke d’Orleans, ordered the 
version which Jean de Sy had begun for King John to be com- 
pleted; several acknowledgments of payments received prove 
this conclusively. The text of Guiart Desmoulins, profusely 
illustrated with vignettes and other pictorial embellishments, 
was generally used, and as a specimen of those Bibles, we 
may name the magnificent copy preserved at the Paris Imperial 
Library, and which we shall describe briefly from the work 
already quoted of M. Paulin Paris. 

Le Bible Moralisée. One vol., large folio, on vellum, two 
columns of text, handwriting of the fourteenth century, and 
two columns of miniatures of the fourteenth and two following 
centuries. Bound in red morocco, with the royal escutcheon 
of France. Numbered 6829, formerly 250. 

This volume, says M. Paris, is a collection of extracts from 
the Bible, in Latin and in French, arranged according to the 
order of the books, and accompanied by a practical commentary. 
We give the first verse of Genesis as a specimen :— 

Text.—“ In principio creavit Deus ccelum et terram. Dixit- 
que Deus: Fiat lux et facta est lux: terra autem erat inanis et 
vacua, et tenebre erant super faciem abissi, et spiritus Domini 
ferebatur super aquas.” 

Translation.—“‘ Au commencement Dieu créa le ciel et la 
terre, et dist Diex: lumiére soit faite, et lors lumiére fu faite. 
Or estoit la terre vaine et vuide, et ténébres sur la face de l’abime, 
et l’esprit de Dieu estoit sur les eaues.” 

Gloss.—‘“ Creatio lucis angelorum creationem, terra tenebrosa 
obscuram scientiam in Prophetis et Domini spiritum sanctum 
apostolis datum significant.” 

Extended Translation.—“ La création de lumiére emporte la 
création des anges; car ils ont lumiére d’entendement: et la 
terre vuide et ténébreuse, science obscure és prophétes au temps 
de la Senagogue: et l’esprit de Dieu sur les eaues, le Saint Esprit 
aus appotres donné le jour de Pentecdte, signifient.” 

Each page contains thus eight paragraphs in Latin and in 
French, that is to say four passages from the Bible, together 
with their respective commentaries. To each of these sections 
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corresponds an illumination. In its present state the volume 
contains 336 pages, and therefore 2688 illuminations. There 
are, besides, on each page, sixteen beautiful initial letters, 
together with the running title. 

The practical comments introduced by the author are 
generally characterized by much good sense, and in some cases 
extremely severe. Usurers, traitors, liars, thieves, come in for 
their respective share in the expositor’s lectures; no order of 
society is spared, nay, the higher the dignity, the stronger the 
reproof. Thus, at the very beginning of the work, after having 
described the creation of creeping animals, of birds, and of 
amphibious beasts, our philosopher exclaims :— 

“Les rampans sont ceulx qui ont la vie active, c’est a dire 
qui euvrent et labourent. Les oisiaus sont ceulx qui ont vie 
contemplative, c’est A-dire, qui pensent aus biens du ciel. Les 
grans balaines qui deveurent les petites, ce sont les grans 
seigneurs,’” 

Further on, moralizing on the excuses which Adam gives 
after his fall :-— ‘ 

“Adam, lequel s’excuse par sa femme, signifie aucuns pé- 
cheurs qui dient qu’il ne se pueent tenir de péchiés et qu’ils sont 
né de telle heure que convient qu’ils soient ou convoiteurs ou 
luxurieus, ou ainsi des autres péchés.’” 

Jacob offering his present to Esau, suggests the following 
remarks :— 

“Signifie que les petits apaisent aucunes fois les grans par 
donner et servir. Jacob étoit bon et aora Esaii qui ne l’estoit 
mie. Por monstrer que les bons subjiés doivent obéir et 
révérence porter aus souverains combien qu’ils soient mauvais, et 
les apaisier d’humbles services.” 

The reader will easily see that this Bible Moralisée is of the 
highest value, both as an evidence of the state of French society 
during the fourteenth century, and also as an illustration of the 
progress of the language. The pictorial embellishments are 
likewise most remarkable. Unfortunately the MS. terminates 
with the prophecy of Isaiah. 





* Creeping animals are those who follow active life, that is to say, who work 
and labour; the birds which lead a contemplative life, that is to say, who think 
of heavenly things; the great whales which swallow the lesser animals are 
powerful lords. 

* Adam, who excuses himself on account of his wife, signifies the sinners 
who say that they cannot help sinning, and that on account of the hour when 
they were born, they must indulge covetousness, lust, or the other sins. 

« Thus the little often appease the great, by giving to them and serving 
them. Jacob was good, and yet he reverenced Esau who was not so. This teaches 
us that good subjects should obey and reverence sovereigns, however bad, and 
satisfy them with humble services. 

NEW SERIES,-—VOL. VIII., NO. XV. 1 
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We have now attempted to give a short account of Biblical 
literature in France during the middle ages, as far as the tran- 
scribing and translating of the Scriptures are concerned. It 
would be curious to trace in the same manner the development 
of pulpit eloquence, and to see how men like Saint Bernard, 
Maurice de Sully, Gerson, Michel Menot, and others understood 
the art of enforcing orally the lessons of faith and of practice 
inculeated in Holy Writ. At some future occasion we may 
perhaps discuss this interesting subject towards the elucidation 
of which there is no lack of documents. 

Gustave Masson. 








Psalmody is the singing of sacred songs as an act of worship. In this article 
we shall speak only of its use in public be enw and we shall use the term in its 
most inclusive sense. The simple idea of psalmody is the expression of religious 
feeling in lyrical poetry and in musical cadence. Rhythmical song seems to be 
the instinctive utterance of all strong emotion. Savage nations express them- 
selves in language of natural poetry, uttered in the cadence of a rude chant or 
musical recitative. In worship, the use of poetry and music is coeval with 
society (Plato, De Legib., lib. iii., c. xv ; Lowth’s Heb. Poetry, lect. i.). Homer 
wrote hymns to the gods ; Orpheus was a priest-musician—the tamer and sanc- 
tifier by his lyre of whatever was rude and godless. The muses were chiefly 
employed in the service of the gods (Phurnutus, De Natura Deorum, p. 157, ed. 
Gale), from which some of them—ez. gr., Melpomene, Terpsichore, Polymnia— 
derived their names. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us that a chief part of the 
worship of the Egyptians consisted in singing hymns to their gods—* First, a 
singer goes before, bringing forth some one thing of the symbols of music ; and 
they say that he ought to take two books out of those of Hermes, the one 
containing the hymns of the gods, the other the method of a royal life . . . There 
are ten things which are suitable to the hoaour of their gods, and comprise the 
Egyptian religion, viz., sacrifices, first-fruits, hymns, prayers, shows, feasts, and 
such like things” (Stromata, lib. vi., p. 633, ed. Paris). Porphyry confirms 
this—‘‘ The Egyptians,” he says, ‘“‘ devote the day to the worship of their gods ; 
in which three or four times, viz., morning and evening, noon, and sunsetting, 
they sing hymns unto them” (De Abstinent., lib. iv., sec. 8). Concerning the 
Indians, he says, ‘‘ they spend the greatest part of the day and night in prayers 
and hymns to the gods” (ibid., sec. 12, see also sec. 18; also Vita Pythag., p. 
200, ed. Cantab.) A remarkable passage occurs in the writings of Arrianus the 
stoic philosopher. “If,” says he, “we are intelligent creatures, what else 
should we do, both in public and private, than to sing a hymn to the Deity, to 
speak well of him, and give thanks unto him? Should we not, whether digging 
or ploughing, or eating, sing a hymn to God?” ete. (Arrian, Epictet., lib. i., c. 
xvi. ; also lib. iii., c. xxvi.). Herodotus tells us that Homer got great credit for 
ees hymns to the gods (De Vita Homeri, c.ix.). Rewards were given in 
the Pythian games to those who sung the best hymns to the gods (Pausanias in 
Phocicis, lib. x.) The apostate Julian recommends that many of the excellent 
hymns to the gods be committed to memory, most of which he says were com- 
posed by the gods; some few by men inspired by a divine spirit (Opera, p. 551, 
ed. Paris). Sacred sung, therefore, is no peculiarity of revealed religion. It 
rests upon deep instincts of human nature, perhaps of all intelligent moral 
nature, for at the creation “the morning stars sang together for joy ;” at the 
nativity, angelic song was heard by the shepherds of Bethlehem; and in the 
final heaven both angels and redeemed men are represented as singing rapturous 
songs before the throne.—Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 
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EXEGESIS OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 
Acts xx. 24. 


In this passage the Sinai and Vatican MSS. agree in reading ws 
Tekewow instead of as TeXedoa. It is clear that os=WworTe, 
which is the reading of EZ, and a manifest correction. “Qore with 
the infinitive is a recognized Greek construction in the sense of 
“ provided that,” as in Demosth., p. 68, 11, éfov adrois tov 
Aowrav apyew “EXAnverv, dat’ adtods traxovew Bacirei, “ it 
being in their power to rule the rest of the Greeks, provided that 
they obeyed the king of Persia themselves.” But é¢’ o and 
ép ore have this same sense with either the infinitive or the 
future indicative. It appears to us that @: must here have had 
the construction of é¢’ re with the future indicative according 


to 8 and B, and that, as as generally takes the same construc- 
tion as wore, later scribes must have altered reXew@ow into 
TeXeoat. For no reason can be assigned for the alteration of 
the aorist infinitive into the future indicative, whereas the con- 
verse alteration would suggest itself in a moment. C has as 7d 
tereiwoat, D tod terelwoas, and E date reXevoat, while A alone 
supports the usual reading @s rede@oar. These variations 
appear to us greatly to support our theory that the unusual con- 
struction @s Tede@ow was the original reading. 


Acts xxii. 25. 


We have not seen it noticed by any commentator, that St. 
Paul appears to have waited till the very last moment before 
appealing to his rights as a Roman citizen. He allowed all pre- 
parations to be made for scourging him, and was actually bound 
with the requisite thongs to the ‘‘ palus” or post ; but it was 
not till he was put into the usual posture (as mpoéreway avrov 
tois iwaot, “ when they stretched him forward with the thongs’’) 
for receiving the blows, that he enquired of the centurion who 
was superintending the punishment: “ Is it lawful for you to 
scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncondemned ?” 


Acts xxiii. 9. 
We find here a considerable variation of reading. The Sinai 


and Vatican MSS. (8 and B) read twés trav ypayparéwy Tod 

pépous tav Papicaiwy. The Alexandrian (A) tweés trav Dapi- 

cawv ; and the Cod. Ephrem. reser. or C, twes é« Tav ypaypa- 

Téwv Tov wépovs Tov Papicaiwv. The Laudian MS. (E) agrees 

with the Alexandrian. The common text has of ypayarteis 

Tov pépous Tod Papicaiwy, thus arraying the whole body of Pha- 
12 
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risees in the Sanhedrim on the side of Paul. Now what was the 
fact, as we find it implied in Paul’s own speech at his hearing 
before Felix? Assuredly that, while part of the Pharisees in 
the Sanhedrim had taken his part, another portion of them had 
joined with the Sadducees, and appeared before Felix against 
him. For he says, in Acts xxiv. 15, that he had “a hope to- 
wards God, which these men themselves also expect, that there 
would be a resurrection of both just men and unjust.” This 
could not have been said by him with any regard for truth, had 
the party hostile to him been confined to the Sadducees. But, 
if his claim to be a Pharisee and of Pharisaic descent had only 
obtained the good-will of a portion of the Pharisees according to 
the testimony of ail the really early manuscripts, not the slightest 
difficulty arises in the reconciliation of the passages in question. 
And it is out of the question to suppose that manuscripts of such 
different origin and nature have all been altered to suit the 
statements of Acts xxiv. 15, and far more likely, that later 
Scribes should carelessly have imagined, that the Sanhedrim 
must have split into two well defined parties, the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees, and should therefore have altered twés tov 
ypappatéwy into ot ypappareis ; and surely the consensus of early 
MSS. as to the sense, though with slight variations of words, 
ought to possess some weight. 


Acts xxiii. 11. 


The wording of this verse appears to us most significant. 
It is very well known that, while paprupeiv regularly means to 
testify, bear witness, or give evidence, paptupoyas with equal 
uniformity means to call witnesses, and secondarily to protest or 
declare solemnly in the presence of witnesses. Avayaptipowat 
is neither more nor less than paptvpoyar in its secondary sense 
intensified by the addition of the preposition did. Now the 
word Svayaptipouas would be with the utmost propriety used of 
Paul’s preaching, and declaring 7a vrepi rod Kupiov at Jerusalem, 
where the facts of our Lord’s life were known and admitted, 
while on the other hand paptup® would be equally suitable to 
what he would be required to do at Rome, viz., to state and 
bear witness to the facts as well as declare the construction to 
be put upon them. “Fear not; for as thou didst declare the 
things concerning me at Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
at Rome also.” 


Rom. xii. 5 and Gat. iii. 20. 


In the former of these passages the received text and later 
MSS. read o 8 xa@’ eis, whereas A, B, D, F, and the Sinai 
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MS. read 76 8¢ xa’ els. C is deficient. It is clear that 7d 8é 
xa?’ els is the right reading, and is a kind of adverbial expres- 
sion. ‘This variation of reading illustrates the correct explana- 
tion of Gal. iii. 20, 6 5& peoitns evs ode Eotw. Turn o &€ 
pecitns into 7d dé pecirns=“ but the term mediator is not 
[applicable to] one, but God is one,” ‘and no difficulty remains 
in the passage. Upon the same principle of attraction, upon 
which later Scribes converted 7d 5¢ xa els into 6 8€ xa els, 
St. Paul himself wrote 6 5 weoirns instead of 7d Sé pecirns. 


] Cor. xiii. 23. 


In this passage, what is said of dmcror is in flat contradic- 
tion to what has just been said in the preceding verse, if ov be 
taken in an illative sense and considered to carry on the argu- 
ment from the preceding verse. Many attempts have been made 
to solve this difficulty, but all have resulted in the greatest con- 
fusion. But ody is quite as often resumptive as illative. Let 
verses 20—22 be considered as a digression, and ody be taken as 
resuming the thread of the argument interrupted by it, and the 
connection is apparent at once. ‘“ How will the ordinary person 
say the Amen at this thanksgiving in an unknown tongue? I 
had rather speak five words with my understanding than one 
thousand words in a tongue.” Next follows a digression. The 
apostle then resumes his subject: “ Well then, if the whole 
church has come together, and all are speaking with tongues, 
and ordinary persons or unbelievers come in, will they not say 
that ye are mad ?” 

Had St. Paul written for the press instead of dictating to an 
amanuensis, this digression (20—22) would probably have 
appeared as a note at the foot of the page. 


Hes. ix. 10. 


Accepting the reading d:cavoyata, which is that of the Sinai 
MS. as well as of other good MSS., instead of the received read- 
ing d:cav®pacr, we consider that the proper supplement of clause 
is vevowobernuévas, which is to be sought for in viii. 6; d0@ Kai 
Kpeitroves eats SiaOynns pecitns, Hrus él Kpelttoow érraryyediais 
vevouwobérnrar. Thus the sentence would run very simply as 
follows: #jrus mapaBonr) eis Tov Kaspov Tov éverrnKoTa, Kal? ty 
Sapa te Kai Ovoiar mpocdpepovtar, wn Svvdpevar Kata cuveidnow 
TeAeLHoaL TOV AaTpEVOVTa, povoy él Bpwuacr Kal Tomace Kai 
Svahopors Batricpois [vevowoOernuévac], Simac@pata capKos 
[évra|, wéxpt Katpod SvopPwcews érixeipeva. 


A. H. W. 
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THE BOOK OF JONAH: HOW FAR IS IT HISTORICAL? 


Few portions of Scripture present difficulties so many and 
serious, as those which beset the Book of Jonah. So formid- 
able are these indeed, that, except for the references made to it 
in the New Testament, it would hardly be possible to save this 
document from being regarded as apocryphal. The pecyliar 
character of those references, however, have redeemed it from this 
fate, and have led ecclesiastical authorities to hold the narrative as 
inspired. Some minds have been so influenced by the idea of its 
verbal inspiration, as to consider themselves bound to receive 
the narrative in its literal acceptation as historical truth, not- 
withstanding all the difficulties surrounding that hypothesis. 
But it is not every one who has in the principle of verbal 
inspiration a faith so implicit, as that of the rustic who affirmed 
that had the Bible asserted, not that the whale swallowed Jonah, 
but that Jonah swallowed the whale, he would have believed the 
averment. 

Most persons who have studied the narrative with attention 
have been fain to discover some way of escape from the difficul- 
ties connected with the story of the whale. It is generally 
allowed that the throat of the common whale is much too narrow 
to admit a man’s body. To evade this difficulty some com- 
mentators have conjectured that some other fish may be meant. 
The original Hebrew text speaks only of a great fish ; and it is the 
Evangelist Matthew alone who designates it ketos, which our 
translators render a whale. But as it is the inspiration of the 
Evangelist, which, by a sort of reflex action, is held to establish 
the inspiration of the Hebrew narrative, St. Matthew must be 
deemed to have been correct in his designation of the species of 
fish. Now the name kefos has a somewhat indefinite meaning 
among Greek authors, being applied to the seal and the tunny 
as well as to the whale. Taking advantage of this uncertainty, 
some commentators suppose the fish to have been a white shark, 
which is quite capable of swallowing a human body entire. But 
no authority has been adduced for calling the white shark by the 
name ketos. Others again conjecture the fish to have been the 
Catodon Macrocephalus, or sperm whale of the Northern Arctic 
seas, which is also said to have a throat of the requisite capacity. 
They suppose a stray individual of that species to have been 


providentially guided from its northern haunts into the Medi- 


terranean, for the express purpose of swallowing the wayward 
prophet. There is no evidence, however, tending to prove this 
fish to have been at all known to the ancient dwellers on the 
Mediterranean shores. 
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But even supposing them to have caught the right fish, those 
who contend for a literal interpretation of the narrative would 
be brought only to the threshold of their difficulties. For they 
must further suppose the prophet to have been preserved alive and 
conscious in a situation wholly excluding the possibility of 
respiration, and that for the long space of three days and three 
nights. Nay, from the tenor of his prayer, which, however, 
makes no allusion to his being in the belly of a fish, it must be 
concluded that Jonah saw the bottom of the sea, and the sea- 
weeds inwrapping his head. From this embarrassment the 
supporters of this view take shelter in the general assertion that 
the whole of the occurrences were miraculous, and that it was 
easy for God, who prepared the fish to swallow the prophet, also 
to preserve him consciously alive in its belly. But the mere 
assertion of God’s power to have sustained conscious life under 
such circumstances is no proof of His having actually done so. 
Few will deny the power, but many will question the reasonable- 
ness of regarding the statement, that such a power was really 
exerted, as historical truth. This supposition of a miracle, 
moreover, does not remove the inconsistency between the pro- 
phet’s supposed position in the bowels of the fish, and the 
tenor of his address to the Deity. Nor is this the only 
incongruity which occurs in the course of the narrative, as 
will be pointed out in the sequel. Besides, the miracle is 
one of a most improbable kind. It was unnecessary for at- 
taining the purpose in view:—namely, the correction of the 
wayward wilfulness of the prophet; an end which might have 
been accomplished by far simpler and purely natural means. 
It is always exceedingly difficult to establish the verity of a 
miracle in the absence of any necessity for its being wrought. 

Those who feel the full force of these objections to the nar- 
rative’s being taken in its literal acceptation, endeavour, without 
questioning its inspiration, to elude the difficulties which it 
involves in some other way. The simplest hypothesis framed 
with this view is that the entire narrative is a parable. In 
favour of this notion it may be argued that, even supposing the 
Book to be in the strictest sense historical, the main design for 
which these incidents were thus recorded was not to amuse the 
casual reader, or to gratify the curiosity of the student, but to 
convey certain great moral lessons and spiritual truths. What 
these are an attentive perusal of the details will suffice to dis- 
cover. But if the book were thus written to subserve a great 
moral and spiritual end, it is not an unfair supposition, that the 
entire narrative may have been invented for that express purpose, 
and that all the incidents are purely imaginary. 
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Seeing that in his teaching our Saviour himself had such 
frequent recourse to parables, it may not unreasonably be inferred 
that some of the ancient prophets and teachers of the Jewish 
Church occasionally resorted to a similar method of instruction. 
It may be conceived that, at the time this book was written, certain 
circumstances connected with the Jewish Church and people 
rendered it expedient that the special lessons which the narrative 
conveys should be pressed on their notice. If so, the mode of 
bringing them vividly before their minds by means of a parable 
may have appeared to the Deity the best calculated to awaken 
their interest and arrest their attention. True, the narrative is 
not expressly declared to be'a parable. But on the assumption 
of that being its true nature, it would be not unfair to argue 
that the improbabilities and incongruities which the incidents 
involve, were introduced for the express purpose of indicating to 
the reader its merely ideal character. 

Of this mode of indication, an example occurs in our 
Saviour’s parable of the rich man and Lazarus. In the case of 
nearly all His other parables, especially those which have an 
extreme air of verisimilitude, his hearers are expressly warned 
that his narratives are imaginary. But in the case of the story 
of the rich man and Lazarus, he leads them to this conclusion 
by merely introducing into the narrative itself incidents so 
purely ideal, that they could not be mistaken for historical 
verities. So also in the case of Jotham’s parable of the trees 
choosing a king, it is not affirmed that Jotham spake a parable ; 
it issimply stated that he said so and so. That what he uttered 
was a parable is left to be inferred from the tenor of his words. 
On the strength of these parallels, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose the reader to have been intentionally left to understand 
the Book of Jonah to be a parable, from the mere introduction 
into it of incidents so improbable, and incongruities of state- 
ment so marked as those which it contains. 

Did the Book of Jonah stand alone, and were it to be judged 
of only by its own contents, it would not be easy to gainsay the 
foregoing line of argument. The hypothesis of the narrative’s 
being a parable would be by much the most probable, and 
would afford an easy mode of escape: from all the difficulties 
which it involves. Nor would this theory affect the question of 
the book’s being inspired. To all the parables of our Lord 
must be assigned inspiration of the highest degree. This more 
ancient parable of Jonah might therefore be legitimately re- 
garded as possessing the same divine sanction. Indeed, viewing 
the question abstractly, the probability of inspiration is greater 
in the case of a parable embodying moral lessons and spiritual 
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truths, than in that of a purely historical narrative, however 
important the lessons which it may convey. 

To the parable theory, however, a serious objection arises 
out of the peculiar character of the references to this narrative, 
made by our Saviour, as recorded in Matt. xii. 39—41, and less 
perfectly in Luke xi. 29, 30, 32. The words used by Christ, as 
there reported, seem to amount to a distinct recognition of the 
incidents in the Book of Jonah as being historical. To this 
objection it may be replied that our Lord treats the incidents in 
his own parable of the rich man and Lazarus, as if they were 
historically true. Indeed, in all his parables he deals with the 
imaginary incidents precisely as if they were real. His purpose 
in framing those ideal narratives was to convey, in a lively and 
interesting manner, lessons and truths which might have been 
less likely to win the attention of his hearers, had they been 
stated in an abstract or proverbial form. It is not unfair, there- 
fore to argue that, when it suited his purpose, he may, instead 
of inventing fresh imaginary incidents, have awailed himself of 
an already existing and well-known parable, and have referred 
to its incidents as if they were real. 

To this view some countenance is lent by the peculiarity of 
the language which our Lord employs. He speaks of the pro- 
phet Jonah as a sign. “An evil and adulterous generation seek- 
eth after a sign, and there shall be no sign given to it but the 
sign of the prophet Jonas.” Now, by a sign might be here 
understood a somewhat shadowing forth a truth, or conveying a 
lesson by symbol; and it might in that sense be held to apply 
to a parable. It must be confessed, however, that, when our 
Lord speaks of the men of Nineveh rising in judgment against 
the men of his own generation, because they repented at the 
preaching of Jonah; and when he at the same time speaks of 
the queen of Sheba similarly rising in judgment because she 
came to hear the wisdom of Solomon, he seems to place both 
incidents in the same category as historical facts. Now it will 
not do to regard Jonah’s preaching to the Ninevites and their 
repentance as matters of history, and the story of the great fish 
as a parable. If the book be a parable at all, it must be so 
throughout and in all its details. 

Notwithstanding this difficulty attending the parable theory, 
there will probably be always found some who will cling to it, 
in preference to receiving the narrative in its literal acceptation. 
There will be others, however, who, while unable to accept the 
literal sense, may yet desire some better mode of evading the 
difficulties involved in the narrative. To such may be offered 
another theory, which, while it greatly lessens the difficulties 
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connected with the story of the whale, leaves unimpeached the 
perfect veracity of the narrator, and allows of the narrative’s 
being regarded as in the main historical. 

To appreciate this hypothesis, it is needful to take into con- 
sideration the objects which the Deity appears to have had in 
view. He perceived the Ninevites to be steeped in ignorance 
and abandoned to wickedness. He graciously resolved to make 
an endeavour to awaken them to repentance, by sending a pro- 
phet to declaim against their evil ways, and to threaten the 
destruction of their city should they continue their sinful 
career. Notwithstanding certain marked defects in the cha- 
racter of Jonah, God selected him as the fittest instrument for 
carrying out this benevolent design. But He perceived that, 
owing to his natural indolence or timidity, there would be a 
great unwillingness on the part of the prophet to undertake so 
arduous and perilous a task. This reluctance had to be over- 
come; and there were two methods by which that end might be 
attained. Jonah might be subjected either to a course of pro- 
vidential discipline, calculated to enforce his implicit obedience, 
or to a series of purely mental impressions which should have 
precisely the same practical effect. 

A parallel case occurs in the New Testament, as narrated in 
the tenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. When Cornelius, 
the devout centurion, was admonished in a dream to send for 
Simon Peter, God perceived that, owing to the Jewish prejudices 
lurking in the mind of that Apostle, there would be on his part 
an unwillingness to enter the house of a Gentile to preach the 
Gospel. The reluctance in his case was removed by subjecting 
him to a strong mental impression. He was thrown into a 
trance, and saw in a vision a great sheet, knit at the four corners 
and filled with all sorts of living creatures, descend from heaven. 
On being commanded to slay and eat, he remonstrated because 
of the uncleanness of the creatures; whereupon he heard a voice 
say to him, “ What God hath cleansed, that call not thou com- 
mon.” 

The question thus suggests itself,—May not the method fol- 
lowed in the case of Jonah, though apparently different, have 
been in reality similar? May not the whole of the narrative 
relating to his flight, and his being swallowed by a great fish, 
be an account of a vision seen by him while in a state of trance 
or somnambulism? And may not the illusion have been in the 
case of the prophet so strong, that he was unable to distinguish 
his mental impressions from realities? Rightly to consider these 
questions, it is needful to go into details. 

The narrative commences by stating, that the word of the 
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Lord came unto Jonah the son of Amittai saying, “ Arise, go to 
Nineveh, that great city, and cry against it; for their wicked- 
ness is come up before me.” Now it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that this message came to the prophet in a dream or 
vision; for that was one of the most usual modes in which such 
communications were made. On receiving this command, it 
may be conceived that the natural timidity of his disposition 
aroused in the prophet’s mind an unwillingness to execute what 
might seem to him an arduous and dangerous enterprise. This 
feeling might suggest by association the thought of a flight to 
Tarshish. Such a notion was unlikely to have been entertained 
by Jonah in sober seriousness during his waking hours. Being 
a prophet, he must be presumed to have been well instructed in 
the doctrine of the divine omnipresence and omniscience. The 
tenor of his prayer shews him to have been familiar with the 
Psalms of David; and he can hardly be supposed to have been 
ignorant of the following beautiful reflections in Psalm cxxxix. 


“ Thy spirit where shall 1 elude? 
Thy presence where shall I evade? 
Into the heavens could I intrude, 
There should I see thee full displayed ; 
Yea, were I down in hell to lie, 
I there should meet thy piercing eye. 


“The wings of morning could I take, 
Earth’s utmost limits to explore, 
And there my habitation make 
Upon the sea’s remotest shore ; 
Even there thy hand would guide my way, 
My falterings thy right hand would stay. 


‘Say [?—* the darkness sure will throw 
A covering o’er me ”—idle thought ! 
Even night would obvious round me glow; 
From thee her darkness covers naught. 
To thee as noon the midnight beams, 
And clear as light the darkness seems.” 


While it is thus highly improbable that such an idea as that 
of flying from the presence of the Lord should have been har- 
boured by Jonah in his waking hours, it was a fancy very likely 
to cross his mind during his dreamy sleep, while he was rapt 
in prophetic vision. It was a most probable result of the natural 
timidity of his temper. The strong desire to escape, having once 
gained possession of his mind, might so operate on his nervous 
system, as to cause him to start up while still asleep, and hasten 
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in a state of somnambulism towards Joppa, near to which port 
he may have been living at the time. On reaching the sea- 
shore, perhaps in some unfrequented nook, it may be supposed 
that he fell down in a trance, and lay there in that state till the 
morning of the third day. His condition during this interval 
may have been precisely similar to that into which Simon Peter 
fell, when he had his vision of the great sheet. But Jonah’s 
vision may have been of a different kind, and directed to the 
express end of overcoming his disobedient reluctance to execute 
the divine command. 

His desire to escape to Tarshish would, according to the 
usual operation of the laws of association as exhibited in dreams, 
present to his mind in vision the image of a ship bound for that 
port. His wish to go by it would suggest the ideas of his paying 
his fare and going on board. And here occurs a curious feature. 
He had the impression that, immediately on entering the ship, 
he lay down and fell fast asleep. This impression of being asleep 
seems to have been a sort of half-consciousness of his real con- 
dition, and is not an uncommon feature in ordinary dreams. At 
this point the first of those incongruities of thought which are 
so characteristic of dreaming presents itself. Notwithstanding 
the prophet’s consciousness of being asleep, he is quite aware of 
everything that appears to be going on around him. He per- 
ceives the rising of the great tempest. This idea might be 
traced to the actual sound of the billows dashing on the shore, 
which, by affecting his nerves of hearing, would produce in his 
mind the impression of a great storm. This notion would na- 
turally bring along with it a whole train of associated ideas. He 
would perceive the labouring of the ship, see terror depicted on 
the faces of the sailors, and hear them every one calling upon 
his god for help. He next sees them proceed to lighten the vessel 
by casting the cargo overboard. But all this time he is possessed 
by the consciousness of being himself fast asleep, and imagines 
himself to be reclining against the sides of the ship. This sort 
of confusion of thought is quite familiar to those who are much 
haunted by dreams. 

The prophet next sees the captain of the vessel approach him, 
and hears him address him in these words, “What meanest thou, 
O sleeper? arise, call upon thy God, if so be that God will think 
upon us that we perish not.’ Now it is particularly worthy 
of note, that it is not here expressly affirmed that Jonah was 
awakened out of his sleep, or that he made any reply to this 
address. But in narrafing the vision, it seems afterwards to 
have occurred to him that, in answer to the captain’s question, 
he had told him that he was flying from the presence of the 
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Lord. This he mentions parenthetically at the end of the tenth 
verse. 

The incident of casting the lots was one very likely to pass 
through the mind of the dreamer, owing to the frequency of 
that method of ascertaining the will of Providence among the 
ancients; while his own consciousness of guilt would lead him 
to conclude that the lot fell upon Jonah. The conversation 
which ensued would be naturally suggested to his mind by this 
determination of the lot. The prophet next feels himself cast 
into the sea, and has the sensation of descending into the depths. 
This is a very common incident in dreaming, and there are per- 
haps few persons who have not experienced the sensation. But 
here again occurs another of those incongruities so characteristic 
of mental impressions of this kind. For the dreamer, while feel- 
ing himself descending into the watery depths, perceives not only 
that the surface of the sea immediately becomes calm, but that 
the sailors were awe-struck, and proceeded to offer sacrifice and 
vow vows to the Eternal. 

Then follows the very fanciful conception of the great fish. 
The dreamer imagines that, while he is descending through the 
water, or rather perhaps after he has lain for some time at the 
bottom of the sea, a great fish prepared of the Lord comes and 
swallows him whole and alive. This highly imaginative idea is 
nearly akin to that of the great sheet which Simon Peter saw 
descending from heaven full of all manner of creatures, clean 
and unclean; and it is quite as uunecessary to suppose the one 
to have been a reality as the other. That it was only a mental 
illusion, the tenor of the prayer which Jonah affirms that he 
uttered out of the belly of the fish, goes far to shew. For here 
recurs the same sort of incongruity of thought which is distine- 
tive of such illusions. In his address to the Deity, the prophet 
loses sight altogether of the notion of his being in the inside of 
a whale. Indeed the whole strain of the composition is rather 
that of a hymn of thanksgiving after deliverance, than of a prayer 
for rescue from the unpleasant predicament in which he fancied 
himself to be placed. He seems at the commencement to refer 
to a prayer for deliverance, which he has a sort of vague impres- 
sion of having previously uttered while lying at the bottom of 
the sea. Almost the whole of the composition indeed assumes 
the form of a recital of expressions which had formerly fallen 
from his lips. He says :— 


‘By reason of my trouble I appealed 
To the Eternal, and He answered me. 
Out of the inwards of the viewless world 
I cried for help, and Thou didst hear my voice. 
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For Thou hadst plunged me down into the deep— 
Into the ocean’s bosom: and a stream 
Encompassed me ;—thy billows and thy waves 

All rolling over me. I then exclaimed,— 

Forth from before thine eyes have I been driven ; 
Yet tow’rd the temple of thy holiness 

Will I again look up. Even to the soul 

Waters o’erwhelmed me—depths encompassed me, 
And seaweeds were entangled round my head. 

I to the bases of the mountains sank; 

Earth’s bolts, methought, had barred me in for ever. 
Yet from the pit hast Thou, O Lord my God! 
Rescued my life. "When fainting was my soul 
Within me, I remembered God the Lord, 

And my petition found its way to Thee— 

Into the temple of thy holiness. 

They who respect mere vanities of naught, 

Leave their own mercy. But to Thee will I 
Sacrifice with the voice of thankful praise, 

And pay my vows. Salvation is the Lord’s.” 


All this is highly poetical, but far removed from the region 
of physical reality. The train of thought is precisely such as 
might naturally pass through the mind of a pious man, while 
dreaming of a descent to the bottom of the sea. But it is 
highly improbable that one who was really sinking into the 
deep should have such a series of physical perceptions, and 
should have been able so to concentrate and arrange his thoughts, 
as to compose this fine poetical effusion. It is not unfrequent 
with men who are much given to prayer and divine meditations, 
to fancy themselves engaged in those pious exercises during 
their dreams. Nay, sometimes those dreamy effusions are more 
sublime and poetical than any they can compose during their 
waking hours. 

It is certainly a remarkable feature in this song of Jonah’s, 
that he speaks of all his experience and his deliverance as 
already past, and that of the great fish he makes no mention 
whatever. One might be almost tempted to imagine that it was 
not really composed till the moment he was writing the nar- 
rative, save for its being expressly stated to have been uttered 
from the bowels of the great fish. But perhaps the peculiar 
cast of the piece may be best explained by that incongruity of 
thought which is so characteristic of visions. While dreaming 
of having been swallowed by a whale, he yet fancies himself to 
be in a place of perfect security, and to have been already 
delivered from his imminent danger of being drowned. 

The prophet’s having uttered his hymn of thanksgiving 
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shews that the series of mental impressions to which he had 
been subjected, had produced the effect they were designed to 
subserve. The vision is accordingly now brought to an abrupt, 
but natural conclusion. The dreamer imagines that he hears a 
divine command addressed to the great fish, and that it straight- 
way vomits him up, laying him high and dry upon the beach. 
This feature is also corroborative of the incident’s being one of 
those occurring in adream. At least it is not easy to imagine 
how a great whale could in reality approach so very near a 
shelving beach on the tideless shore of the Mediterranean, as to 
vomit forth Jonah on the dry land. 

The vision having thus concluded, the prophet awakes out 
of his trance. He finds himself lying on the sea-beach, and in 
the bewilderment of his thoughts he is unable to account for 
his being there, except on the supposition of his vision’s being a 
reality. Possibly this illusion may have been heightened by his 
seeing, on his awaking, a dolphin or a porpoise gambolling in 
the water at no great distance from the shore. He begins to 
recollect his having lain down in his bed in his own house, and 
his having heard in a dream the Divine Voice commanding him 
to go and preach to the Ninevites; and he now finds himself in 
a position which accords so perfectly with the reality of that 
extraordinary train of impressions which had subsequently 
passed through his mind, that he cannot distinguish them from 
actual occurrences. He returns to his home, and learns that 
he had been absent from it three days and three nights. He is 
thus confirmed in his previous conviction, and led to the further 
conclusion that such was the length of time during which he 
had been in thé belly of the great fish. The very length of his 
absence from home would strengthen his belief in the reality of 
the impressions which had passed through his mind. He would 
probably sit down therefore, and write his narrative of the 
incidents while they were fresh in his memory, and according 
to his own conviction of their reality. He little thought that 
the duration of his trance had a mystical meaning, and was 
intended to be a sign of the duration of a similar suspension of 
intercourse with the outer world which should befall a greater 
than Jonah. 

A strong impression of the reality of the incidents of a 
dream is far from being uncommon.* Several remarkable in- 





a It sometimes happens that the question of the reality of the incidents 
comes to be debated in the mind, even while the dream is in progress: The 
writer of this article remembers an occurrence of this kind in his own case. 
He had frequently dreamt of his having the power, after taking a short run 
along the ground, to curl up his legs and skim through the air like a swallow. 
This species of illusion he understands is not uncommon. On one occasion the 
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stances have also occurred of vivid dreams having been made 
the vehicles of conveying warnings or making moral impressions, 
In the case of Jonah, the conviction of reality may have been 
necessary to produce the desired moral effect by overcoming his 
reluctance to undertake his mission to Nineveh, when he should 
again receive the divine command. 

Now viewing it as an abstract question of probability, it is 
beyond doubt far more likely that the two first chapters of the 
Book of Jonah contain the narrative of a prophetic vision, 
rather than of a series of real events. Even on the assumption 
that the incidents were real, it is not easy to conceive of Jonah’s 
being in any other condition of existence than that of a trance, 
during his three days’ and three nights’ sojourn in the belly of 
the great fish. The hypothesis of a trance is thus quite as 
indispensable in the theory of physical reality as it is in that of 
prophetical vision. But if Jonah’s being in a trance be thus a 
needful assumption anyhow, then the hypothesis of the reality 
of the other incidents becomes altogether superfluous. The 
trance is of itself sufficient to account for all the phenomena; 
and it explains them far better than the theory of their reality. 
The moral end in view, moreover, could not have been gained 
more perfectly by the reality than it was by the vision. Ac- 
cording to the principles of sound philosophy, therefore, the 
simple trance and vision ought to be preferred as the true and 
adequate explanation of the entire narrative. 

This view does not altogether remove the phenomena from 
the region of the miraculous; but it substitutes a likely for a 
most unlikely miracle. The theory of the physical reality of 
the incidents involves a total subversion of all” physical and 
physiological laws, but the theory of a simple trance and vision 
involves no breach of either sort of law. It is merely an instance 
in which the great Moral Ruler of the universe caused his own 
physical and physiological laws so to operate as to make a 
strong moral impression on the human mind, and thus to further 
the execution of His providential designs. Examples of this 
species of divine interposition are far from infrequent not only 
in Scriptural, but in modern times. The trance and vision of 
Simon Peter are exactly a case in point. It was not devoid of 
the miraculous, although all the effects were produced by the 
operation of the physiological laws of God. 





dream occurred to him with peculiar vividness. Te felt himself as if running 
and skimming alternately for a considerable time. Then this train of thought 
ensued: ** What a fool I was to suppose this to be a dream. It is obviously a 
reality. See how easily I can doit.” Whereupon he took another short run 
and a very long skim before he awoke from his slumber. 
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The only serious objection to this theory arises out of the 
peculiarity of the terms employed by our Saviour in making 
reference to the incident of the whale. He says, “For as 
Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so 
shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth.” In these words, our Lord certainly appears 
to recognize Jonah’s being three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly as a historical verity; but this objection, when 
thoroughly sifted, will lose much of its weight. 

Let it be assumed to be a historical fact, that Jonah was thrown 
into a state of trance, in which he continued three days and 
three nights, and that while he was in this condition there was 
made to pass through his mind a series of illusive incidents, one 
of which was his being cast into the sea and swallowed by a 
whale. It must then be further presumed that our Saviour 
was quite aware of this being the true character of the circum- 
stances described in the narrative. Now seeing that he had 
been asked for a sign, and that he was desirous of foreshadowing 
by symbol his own approaching death and resurrection, the 
narrative of Jonah would naturally present itself to his mind, 
as affording the nearest parallel known: to his hearers. The 
similarity of Jonah’s case to His own was far from being com- 
plete in its details; but there were two particulars in which the 
agreement was nearly perfect. Jonah was for a season excluded 
from all possibility of intercourse with the outer world, and the 
duration of this season was three days and three nights. In 
like manner, Christ was himself to be excluded from all pos- 
sibility of intercourse with mankind, and that for exactly the 
same period of time. Now these two particulars being truly 
historical, our Saviour might consider Jonah’s case to be the 
best parallel he could adduce. But it may not have appeared to 
him at all necessary to enlighten his hearers as to the true 
physiological character of the incident of the whale, or to ex- 
plain to them its being not an objective but a subjective phe- 
nomenon. His purpose was exclusively a moral one,—to give his 
hearers a symbolical prophecy of his approaching death and 
resurrection, so that they might afterwards be convinced that 
He was himself a true prophet, and a greater than Jonah. But 
in adopting this course, it was not at all needful for him to go out 
of his way, in order to explain to them a scientific verity. 

The case resembles another, in which our Lord takes a 
similar course, as recorded in Matt. v. 45. While urging on 
his disciples the duty of universal benevolence, he appeals to 
the example of our heavenly Father, as exhibited in the phe- 
nomena of nature. But he does not deem it at all requisite to 
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explain these phenomena in a scientific manner. He does not say 
of our heavenly Father, that he makes the earth to turn on its axis, 
and so causes the sun apparently to rise on the evil and on the 
good. He speaks according to the understanding of his hearers, 
and says simply, “For He maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good.” So also in the case of Jonah’s narrative, He 
took it as He found it, and as in all likelihood his hearers under- 
stood it, without thinking it necessary to explain to them that 
Jonah was in a trance for three days and three nights, and that 
his being in the whale’s belly was only one of the incidents of a 
prophetic vision which he had while in that condition. The 
only point which our Lord really attests as a historical fact, is 
the three days’ and three nights’ duration of Jonah’s withdrawal 
from the world, for that was the only point in which Jonah’s 
case was to agree with his own. 

It is not pretended that this line of argument altogether 
removes the difficulty connected with our Lord’s citation, but it 
certainly reduces its weight. It makes it very much less in 
importance than the difficulties which surround the acceptance 
of the narrative in its strictly literal sense, and the conceiving 
of Jonah’s being actually abiding for three days and three 
nights alive and conscious,—so conscious as to compose a hymn 
of thanksgiving, in the belly of a whale or any other great sea- 
monster. 

The theory of trance and vision has this one great advantage 
over the parable theory, that it admits of the reality of Jonah’s 
being for three days and three nights miraculously withdrawn 
from all intercourse with the world; whereas the parable theory 
would make this particular as purely imaginary as all the others. 
But there is a still greater advantage presented by the trance 
and vision theory. It allows all the rest of the incidents re- 
corded after the two first chapters to be regarded as veritable 
history. Hence there is no difficulty with respect to our Lord’s 
citation of the repentance of the Ninevites at the preaching of 
Jonah. It may indeed be allowable to conjecture, that the 
incident relating to the gourd may be of the same character as 
the two first chapters. It may be supposed that Jonah was a 
second time thrown into a trance, that the scene respecting the 
gourd passed only in vision, and that the reproof administered 
to the captious prophet by the Lord was addressed only to his 
mentalear. But this hypothesis is by no means so necessary in 
reference to this incident as it is in the case of that of the great 
fish. 

The foregoing explanations are not intended for those who 
feel themselves able to accept the entire Book of Jonah in its 
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strictly literal sense without misgiving or doubt. Such may be 
left undisturbed in the enjoyment of their simple and unques- 
tioning faith. They will probably regard the hypothesis of 
trance and vision as a fine-spun theory, alike worthless and 
unnecessary. But it is submitted on the strength of the parallel 
case of Simon Peter, to the candid consideration of those who, 
while they hesitate to regard the Book of Jonah as merely a 
parable throughout, are nevertheless unable to swallow the real 
substantial whale. 


M. P. 








Currency in Arabia.—In Hasa only, throughout the whole course of my long 
journey, did I meet with the genuine produce of an Arab mint. In Djowf and 
Shomer the currency is Turkish or European, identical in short with that of 
Syria, Egypt, and ’Lrak, from one or other of which three sources whatever 
coin circulates in the Djowf is derived. In Nejed proper, where Turkish money 
is no longer passable, nor have the French or German coinages, francs or florins, 
found acceptance, the Spanish rial and the English sovereign are privileged by 
retaining their monetary value. For small change the inhabitants of Sedeyr, 
*Aared, and Yemamah avail themselves of what they call a ‘“ Djedeedah,” or 
“new coin,” doubtless so entitled on the principle of lucus a non lucendo, for it 
is in fact very old; a piece of debased silver about the size of a full-grown 
sixpence, and which, so far as the faint vestiges of inscription and superscrip- 
tion can with pain and labour be deciphered, though oftener not a vestige of 
them remains, seems to have issued from the Egyptian mint at a date far an- 
terior to the Mohammed-’Alee dynasty. Its value equals two ordinary Syrian 
‘‘ gorsh,’”’ and in consequence hovers between that of an English fourpence and 
fourpence halfpenny. The smallest currency in Nejed bears the name of 
Khordah; it consists of little irregular copper bits, now square, now round, 
sometimes triangular, often polygonal; these are the melancholy productions of 
the Basrah mint, at a date of two or three hundred years back. The inscripticn, 
which gives the names of the local governors who issued this coinage, is almost 
Cufic, so coarse and so angular are the letters. Thirty of these “ bits,” or 
Khordah, are considered equivalent to a Djedeedah; their single value is thus 
between one-third and one-fourth of a farthing. But Khordah or Djedeedah, all 
is foreign ; the Wahhabee government has not nor ever had a mint of its own.— 
Palgrave’s Central and Eastern Arabia, 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS: STATE OF THE QUESTION IN 1851. 
By C. E. Stowe, D.D.* 


(Tue following essay first appeared in the American Bibliotheca 
Sacra in 1851. It is reprinted on two accounts; in the first 
place, it enables us to compare and contrast the state or phase 
of the controversy fourteen years ago with its actual position ; in 
the second place, it contains numerous facts and observations 
which bear directly upon arguments and assertions now by no 
means uncommon. Some of the writers named in the essay are 
dead, and others of them have undergone more or less of trans- 
formation; but this fact adds to the instructive character and 
historical interest of the document, rather than detracts from 
it. The second portion, on the Apocryphal Gospels, will be 
found both curious and useful. | 


In this essay I propose to discuss the following topics : 

I. The value of the four gospels as we now have them in the 
New Testament. 

II. Religious character of the Hegelian philosophy. 

III. Analysis and characteristics of the principal Hegelian 
assaults on the gospels. 

IV. The real importance to be attributed to these assaults. 

V. Comparison of the canonical gospels with the apocryphal 
gospels still extant. 

VI. Comparison of the canonical gospels with the fragments 
of gospels supposed to be lost. 

VII. What may be actually known as to the geninueness 
and incorruptness of the gospels as we now have them in the 
New Testament. 

VIII. General results of the whole discussion. 

For the benefit of the reader who may wish to pursue the 
investigation, I will also select, from the very copious literature 
of the subject, a few of the best and most instructive works on 
both sides. 1. Strauss (Dav. Fred.), Das Leben Jesu kritisch 
bearbeitet. 2te Auflage, 2 Theile, Tiibingen, 1839. 2. Weisse 
(Chr. Herm.), Die evangelische Geschichte kritisch und philoso- 
phisch bearbeitet. Leipzig, 1838. 38. Gfrorer (Aug. F.), Ges- 
chichie des Urchristenthums. 5 Theile, Stuttgard, 1838. 1 and 
2 Das Jahrundert des Heils. 3 and 4 Die Heilige Sage. 5 Das 
Heiligthum und die Wahrheit. 4. Gfrorer (Aug. F.), Philo und 
die Alexandrinische Theosophie, oder von Kinfluss der jiidisch- 
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egyptische Schule auf die Lehre des Neuen Testament, 2te Auflage, 
Stuttgard, 1835. 5. Bauer (Bruno), Kritik des Evangeliums 
Johannis. Bremen, 1840. 6. Bauer (Bruno), Kritik der Evan- 
gel. Geschichte der Synopliker. 3 Theile, Leipzig and Braun- 
schweig, 1841-42. 7. Feuerbach (L.), Das Wesen des Chris- 
tenthums, vierte, vermehrte und umgearbeitete Auflaye. Leipzig, 
1849. 8. Neander (Aug.), Das Leben Jesu. Hamburg, 1837. 
9. Tholuck (Aug.), Die Glaubwiirdigkeit der evangelischen Ges- 
chichte. Hamburg, 1837. 10. Ullmann (C.), Historisch oder 
Mythisch? Hamburg, 1838. 11. Ebrard (A.), Wissenschaft- 
liche Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte. Frankfurta M., 1842. 
12. Dasselbe—Zweite giinzlich umgearbeitete Auflage. Erlangen, 
1850. 13. Guerike (H. E. F.), Historisch-kritische Einleitung 
in das Neue Testament. Leipzig, 1843. 14. Lange (P.), Das 
Leben Jesu nach den Evangelien dargestellt. Heidelberg, 1844. 
15. Sepp (J. W.), Das Leben Christi. Mit einer Vorrede von 
Jos. von Gorres, 4 Bde. Regensburg, 1843-45. 


I. The value of the Four Gospels, as we now have them in the 
New Testament. 


To every man who feels the need of religion, and cannot 
surrender his reason to the tyrannical and preposterous claims 
of the papacy, the four gospels, as we now have them in the 
New Testament, are of priceless value. The human soul, in 
its wants and sorrows and conscious weaknesses, in view of its 
brief existence on earth, and the dread unknown which awaits 
it beyond the grave, is greatly in want of some objective truth 
to rest upon; and without it, the only wise philosophy is that 
which says, Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. If the 
four gospels be received as objectively true; if Jesus Christ, as - 
therein described, be an actually existing personage, and our 
ever-living, ever-present friend and guide, then we have what 
we need; then the soul can rest and rejoice ; then the spiritual 
can gain a permanent victory over the physical ; our life on earth 
can be made a time of usefulness and peace, and our death a 
season of triumph and joy. Moreover, having Jesus and the 
gospels objectively true, on their authority we have also the 
other writings of the New Testament, and the historians, the 
poets, and the prophets of the Old; and now, with an unmu- 
tilated, unimpeachable Bible in our hands, we, like our fathers, 
can march through the world with heads erect, and a joyous 
courage, bidding defiance to Satan, and sorrow, and wicked men. 

But weaken our confidence in the gospels; let them be 
regarded as a jumble of traditions, partly true and partly false, 
then the chief effect of the Christian religion is, to raise our 
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hopes only to sink us the deeper in despair; to increase our 
fears, without shewing us definitely our danger, or teaching us 
how to escape it; our life on earth is equally unfitted for sensual 
pleasure and for spiritual enjoyment; and beyond the grave we 
have only just light enough to make the darkness visible. With 
the mere mockery of a revelation which is then left us, there 
are but two classes of men who can be satisfied with life as it 
now exists,—namely, those whose desires and aspirations never 
go beyond the physical comforts of the external world, and the 
proud, cold, self-sufficient thinkers, whose chief pleasure it is 
to despise the weaknesses of their fellow-creatures, and think 
themselves above them. 

Entertaining such views, I confess I never can read, or listen 
to a critique on the sacred writings, and especially on the gos- 
pels, without deep feeling. If indifference as to the result be an 
essential qualification for a good investigator of the Scriptures, 
then I must give up all hope of ever being one. To the result 
I cannot be indifferent if I would, for there are all my hopes. 
Who would be expected to be indifferent, if the object of the 
investigation on which he is obliged to enter were to ascertain 
whether his father were a cheat, or his son a thief, or his wife 
false ? 

“But we must have a zeal for science ; we must let truth 
work its way ; we must be willing that every falsehood, and 
every mistake, however long and lovingly cherished, should be 
torn from our embrace.” Very true, so we must; but does a 
proper regard for science, a proper love of truth, a proper 
hatred of error, require the sacrifice of every humanizing and 
ennobling feeling? Is man, or is he required to be, all intellect 
‘ and no heart? To honour the mind, must we crucify the soul ? 
Is he the only anatomist who can lay bare to his knife the body 
of a beloved sister, with the same indifference with which he 
would hack upon the carcass of an unknown culprit just snatched 
from its dishonoured grave? I believe no such thing; and 
while Christ is to me more than father or mother, more than 
wife or child, or my own life even, I do not believe that sound 
philosophy requires me to see that holy Gospel, which contains 
all that I know of him, treated by an irreverent critic as the 
greedy swine would treat a beautiful field of growing corn. Nor 
do I believe that an irreverent, ungodly critic is the man to do 
justice to the gospels, or tell the truth about them fairly, in 
any sense. He may investigate their language, and examine 
their history, and give correctly the results of his verbal cri- 
ticism ; but the real substance of the gospels is far above, out 
of his sight; he can have no sympathy with. Christ ; he can 
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have no conception of the motives which influenced the apostles ; 
he can have no idea of the feelings which animated the sacred 
writers; he is a total stranger to the whole soul of that which 
he criticizes. When a man who has never seen, can accurately 
describe colours, or one who has never had the sense of hearing, 
can give a good account of sounds, or a horse with iron-shod 
hoofs can play tunes on a church-organ, then I will not refuse 
to believe that an ungodly critic can write a reliable book on the 
New Testament. It is only the very lowest part of the work 
that such a critic can perform ; and when he comes to the higher 
criticism, the interior life of the Word, he is wholly out of his 
sphere. How can a man with no poetry in his soul, review a 
poem? How can a man with no mathematics, properly esti- 
mate a treatise on fluxions? How can one destitute of the first 
principles of taste, be a critic in the fine arts? And how can a 
man wholly irreligious, be a fit judge of the most religious of all 
books? Let the gospels be estimated according to their real 
worth, and the writers upon them according to their real worth, 
and then justice will be done on both sides. We will refuse 
no help, and we will repel no truth, though it come from the 
most ungodly; but we will not idolize intellect which has no 
heart, nor allow profane hands to filch from us our choicest 
treasures. 

There is a decided tendency in our times to award peculiar 
consideration and deference to profane writers on sacred subjects. 
If an author with the spirit and principles and talent of Voltaire, 
were to write a life of Christ, or a commentary on the gospels, 
or especially an introduction to the Old Testament, it would be 
just in accordance with the spirit of the age to study and quote 
such works with more profound respect than is awarded to the 
writings of Luther, or Calvin, or Bengel, or any other writer 
who loves and venerates the Word of God. This whole tendency 
is most particularly to be despised or deplored. 


Il. Religious Character of the Hegelian Philosophy. 


The recent assaults on the gospels have proceeded almost 
entirely from the Hegelian school of philosophy. The influence 
of this philosophy extends far beyond the circle of its professed 
disciples. It is found where the very name of Hegel is almost 
unknown, and where not a syllable of his writings has ever been 
read. It invades Christian and even orthodox pulpits, and 
sometimes neutralizes the power of the Gospel under the most 
evangelical forms. It is a proud and a godless philosophy ; and, 
like a cholera miasma in the atmosphere, often deals desolation 
and death where its very existence is unsuspected. Though the 
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most abstruse of all speculations, it never exists as a mere spe- 
culation, but immediately proceeds to action,—and its first acts 
are the annihilation of human responsibility, and of the spiritual 
world, and of God himself. While in some cases it retains the 
words and phrases of the most evangelical faith, it expels from 
them all their meaning, and leaves them the mere hieroglyphs 
of an atheistic mystery. 

In thus describing the religious character of this philosophy, 
I am far from intending a personal attack on its great founder. 
In many of the qualities which make up a man, he was among 
the noblest of men,—a fine physical organization, a prodigious 
intellect, and a generous heart ; and he would probably himself 
be one of the first to protest against the atheistic extremes of 
some of his followers. Nor are his disciples all alike. There 
is the extreme right, the central, and the extreme left,—or, as 
I would characterize them, the religious, the non-religious, and 
the anti-religious. On the extreme right was Marheineke, a 
clear-headed and sound-hearted Christian theologian and 
preacher, one of the best of historians and one of the most 
accurate of reasoners; and how he could be a Hegelian and the 
author of such works as his History of the Reformation and his 
Christian Symbolik, was always a mystery to me. There, too, 
is Goeschel, a truly pious and eminent jurist; but inasmuch as 
he could find in Géethe an apostle of Christianity, and in the 
Faust a high development of the Christian spirit, it is not so 
surprising that he can see in Hegel the Christian philosopher. 
Dorner, too, one of the best of men, one of the most learned, 
conscientious, and reliable of writers, the author of that most 
admirable work, the Development-history of the Doctrine respect- 
ing the Person of Christ, is said to be a Hegelian of this class. 

The assaults on the gospels have proceeded from the ewtreme 
left, represented by such men as the younger Feuerbach, and 
Strauss, and Bruno Bauer. This, I suppose, is the legitimate 
result of the Hegelian philosophy, and these men, whatever 
Hegel himself might think of them, I regard as his true fol- 
lowers. 

But what is the Hegelian philosophy? I have been admo- 
nished more than once to treat this philosophy with respect, to 
admire it at least as an “ exquisite work of art, if not a system 
of absolute truth.” I shall do my best in this particular. I 
have acknwoledged before, and here repeat the acknowledgment, 
that I have no very definite knowledge of it. It stands before 
me, in its bulk and its unintelligibleness, as a huge, shape- 


less, threatening spectre, most fitly described in the words of 
Virgil :— 
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‘* Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 
(A monster, horrid, hideous, huge, and blind.”) 


But when I think of the tremendous influence it exerts, and the 
mighty mischief it is making, it assumes, to me (in the language 
of Milton), 
** The other shape, 

If shape it may be called, which shape has none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance may be called that shadow seems, 

For each seems either; black it stands as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shakes a dreadful dart ; and what seems its head 

The likeness of a kingly crown has on.” 


We speak here of the Hegelian philosophy only in its con- 
nection with religion, and as it now exists. Whatever of ob- 
scurity may rest over some of its speculations, its principal 
bearings on religion are perfectly intelligible, and are carried 
out to their extreme consequences with a cool audacity that is 
almost frightful. According to Hegelianism, the sudjective is 
not only more than the odjective, but the subjective is the whole, 
it is the entire substance, and the oljective has no existence 
except as the shadow or reflection or creation of the sudjective. 
The great discovery boasted by Hegel and his followers, the 
great first principle of all truth, the honour of whose develop- 
ment Schelling in vain attempted to dispute with Hegel, is the 
absolute identity of subject and object, that is, I suppose, the 
thing perceiving and the thing perceived are one and the same 
thing. 

Admitting this as a fundamental principle, what is God? 
Is God the creator of man, or is man the creator of God? The 
latter of course. The human mind is the only development of 
God,—only by the workings of the human soul does God arrive 
at self-consciousness ; and if there were no men there could be 
no God. There seems to be recognized a sort of natura na- 
turans, a sort of blind, unconscious, fermenting leaven, con- 
stantly working ; but this never attains to personality or con- 
sciousness except in the human soul. 

We will not ourselves undertake to make the statements of 
the doctrines of this sect,—we will take them just as they are 
made by one of the most able and active of the living advocates 
of the system, in his work entitled Das Wesen des Christenthums. 
This is a favourite book among the Germans of our own country, 
and can be obtained in any quantities at our principal German 
bookstores. A brief, but very satisfactory, notice of it has been 
given in the Christian Examiner, published in Boston, No. 161. 
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Says this writer, “The absolute Being, the God of man, is 
man’s own being.” “Since God is but our own being, the 
power of any object over us is the might of our own being. In 
willing, loving, feeling, etc., there is no influence but of our- 
selves over ourselves.” “All limiting of the reason rests on 
error.” ‘Every being is all-sufficient to itself.’ “It is de- 
lusion to suppose the nature of man a limited nature.” “ Re- 
ligion is the consciousness of the infinite; it is and can be 
nothing but man’s consciousness of his own infinite being.” 
“Tf you think infinity, or feel infinity, it is the infinity of 
thought and feeling, nothing else. The knowledge of God is 
the knowledge of ourselves; for the religious object is within 
us.” “God is man’s revealed inner nature—his pronounced 
self. Religion is the solemn unveiling of the concealed treasures 
of humanity, the disclosure of its secret thoughts, the confession 
of its dearest secrets. The Christian religion is the relation of 
man to his own being as to another being.” ‘Religion is the 
dream of the human soul.” 

This is not caricature, nor ridicule, nor misrepresentation 
It is just a plain statement of some of the prominent doctrines 
of the system by one of its most able advocates. There is no 
God; and the devout man, when he thinks he is worshipping 
God, is simply worshipping himself. There is no accountability ; 
there is no individual immortality ; when a man dies, his soul 
is re-absorbed into the great mass of being, by the natura na- 
turans to be again, perhaps, in time developed, and so on from 
eternity to eternity. These principles are boldly and openly 
avowed, and find able and popular advocates both in Germany 
and in this country. One of the most eminent of the German 
republicans, Dr. Voight, of Giessen, during the summer of 
1848, declared publicly in the Frankfort parliament that there 
could be no permanent freedom till the idea of God and of all 
responsibility to God were entirely banished from the human 
mind. No wonder that the German revolution, with such men 
to lead it, proved a miserable failure. No wonder that the 
pious, intelligent, sober men of Europe, viewed the whole move- 
ment with distrust, and finally abandoned it altogether. Athe- 
istic liberty is the worst kind of tyranny. An éditorial article 
in a political newspaper published in Cincinnati during the pre- 
sent year says, “ Religion is the cause of all the oppression 
which exists ; inasmuch as it cajoles poor sufferers with the 
chimerical idea of a heaven hereafter ; and the source of religion 
is want of education—ignorance. This is the origin of all evil.” 
The same principles, with a little more regard. to a religious 
public sentiment, and partially disguised under a garb of specious 
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phraseology, are zealously propagated in New England, and 
infect large numbers especially of our educated young men. 
Before they begin to feel the need of religion, the foundation of 
religious faith is taken away. For this work of ruin, the genius 
of Hegelianism has peculiar facilities. It can approach unper- 
ceived, and accomplish its purpose before its presence is sus- 
pected. It can use the language of any theology, even the most 
orthodox, and convey its own ideas in the words of an evan- 
gelical faith. 

One of the phrases already quoted from Feuerbach may 
serve as an example of the deceptive manner in which language 
may be used. It is this, “ God is man’s inner nature, his pro- 
nounced self.” Here, it may be alleged, is the New Testament 
doctrine of the Logos, the God-man, God revealed; and in like 
manner we may get the Holy Ghost, as that may be considered 
to be the inner nature of man re-acting upon itself, and this 
may be called that spiritual influence which good meu crave and 
pray for. Thus can the Hegelian atheist, with most conscien- 
tious deceptiveness, use all the language of the Trinitarian 
Christian. 

With this philosophy, testimony is nothing, objective nar- 
rative is nothing, history is not to be learned from external 
sources, it must be developed from within,—facts must not be 
sought for, they must be made; and on this principle they act 
with great consistency and vigour, as we shall see when we come 
to examine their theories of the Gospel history. Another of the 
principles of this philosophy is eminently a practical one, namely, . 
that “man is God, and must worship himself.” This the Hege- 
lians do with the most enthusiastic devotion. Such self-worship 
was never before witnessed on earth. The enormous self-conceit 
of these men, the self-conceit of Hegel himself, the pitiful folly 


. of his admirers who pronounced their eulogies over his grave, 


are among the greatest monstrosities which ever existed on this 
planet of monsters, comparable to nothing but the lizards larger 
than ten whales, and the frogs bigger than elephants, which are 
said to have existed on the pre-Adamite earth. Self-conceit is 
a symptom of the disease. The venerated Neander, in a letter 
to Professor Schaff of Mercersburg, justly characterizes the sys- 
tem as “the philosophy of a one-sided logic, of intellectual fana- 
ticism, and of se/f-deification.” My respected friend, Professor 
Schaff, himself, I am happy to see, takes no exceptions to this 
view of the subject. Indeed, he himself calls this kind of Hegel- 
ianism an “arrogant pantheism, different from atheism only in 
form”’—“a lifeless formalism of the understanding, that destroys 
at last all soul in man, and turns him into a pure speculator on 
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the open heath, an unfruitful thinker of thinking, a heartless 
critic and fault-finder.” 

There is no disinterestedness in this philosophy, there is no 
veneration, there is no love. Each being is all-sufficient to itself, 
and each revolves around itself as its own centre, and each is at the 
same time both planet and sun, both axis and orbit. And what 
can come of such kind of principles, but selfishness and animal- 
ism, and every evil work ? 

Now, it is such philosophers as these, who presume to sit in 
judgment on the New Testament, to estimate the characters 
therein portrayed, to determine as to what is, and what is not, 
fitting in a revelation from God to man; to decide with solemn 
majesty, @ priori, from internal marks only, out of the depths 
of their own consciousness, and with nothing else to aid them, 
as to what is spurious, and what is genuine, in the sacred writ- 
ings! How well they succeed, we shall see under our next 
head ; and we will only say here, that if opposites are the best 
judges of opposites, if goats are the best judges of perfumes, if 
worms have suitable qualifications to decide on the merits of 
eagles, then are these men qualified to sit in judgment on Jesus, 
and the apostles, and the writers of the gospels. Yet their writings 
are published, translated into different languages, and extensively 
read. In various ways they exert a great influence even over 
those who never read them; the echoes of their voice reverberate 
from many a newspaper and popular periodical; their sound is 
heard in many a lyceum, and mechanics’ institute, and mercan- 
tile association, and debating club; they inflate the vanity, and 
heighten the self-conceit, and set loose the passions of many a 
young man in our institutions of learning, and produce exten- 
sively a ruinous infection in the whole intellectual atmosphere— 
not sparing even the theological school, the ministerial study, 
or the Christian pulpit. 

So many ingenious ways do poor short-lived men devise, and 
such infinite pains do they take to rid themselves of God their 
heavenly Father, of Christ their gracious and only Saviour. It 
is often and justly remarked of rogues and freebooters, that they 
employ far more ingenuity, and energy, and perseverance, to get 
a living by dishonesty, than would be necessary to make them 
securely and reputably wealthy in an honourable calling; yet, 
they are always poor, and in constant dread of detection and 
punishment. So these proud thinkers tax their minds and hearts 
more severely to be irreligious, than would be necessary to secure 
an eminent place in the Christian walk; while they can look 
only for the wages of sin, which is death, while the gift of God, 
and that only, is life and peace. According to the Scripture, it 
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is the fool who hath said in his heart, There is no God; and the 
same Scripture says, The fool is wiser in his own conceit than 
seven men that can render a reason; and, though you bray a fool 
in a mortar with a pestle among wheat, yet will not his folly de- 
part from him. How wonderfully descriptive of the foolishness 
of Hegelian pantheistic atheism ! 


III. Analysis and Characteristics of the principal Hegelian 
Assaults on the Gospels. 


The four gospels exist; they have for ages existed in all the 
languages of the civilized world; they have produced the most 
astonishing revolutions ; they lie at the foundation of all modern 
civilization ; they did not arise in a remote antiquity nor in a 
fabulous era, but in the zenith cf the Roman empire, and in 
immediate contact with the Grecian culture. The problem of 
the philosophic sceptic is to account for all this on any other 
supposition than that of the historical truth of the gospel narra- 
tive and the reality of miraculous interposition. The first 
regular, systematic Hegelian attempt towards the solution of 
this great problem was made in 1836 by David Frederic Strauss, 
then a young man just commencing his career as a teacher in 
the University of Tiibingen. We were in Germany at the time 
when Strauss’s Life of Jesus first appeared, and it was exciting 
as great a commotion among the learned of Germany then, as 
a few years after the prophecyings of the millenarian Miller 
excited among the unlearned in America. That was the year 
fixed on by Bengel for the end of the world; and many who 
had no faith in Bengel or the apostle John, yet devoutly believ- 
ing in Strauss, thought surely the end of Christianity had come. 
Professor Tholuck told us he considered it the most formidable 
attack the New Testament had ever sustained, and he was right 
heartily at work in answering it; and soon after he published 
his excellent book on the Credibility of the Gospel History. The 
answers to Strauss were numerous, almost numberless; the con- 
troversy raged with great vigour for some six or eight years ; but 
now Strauss, before he is an old man, finds himself an obsolete 
and antiquated writer; as much so as was, when he began, the 
old Paulus, whom he treated so cavalierly. But though Strauss 
is already intellectually dead and buried, never’ to rise again, 
among the Germans, he just begins to live among those who 
use the English language ; and translations of his hook are read 
with the most innocent wonderment by many of our young men, 
who have no knowledge of the fact that it has long since been 
thoroughly exposed and exploded in the land of its birth. In 
the track of Strauss, with more or less divergency, followed 
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Weisse, Gfrérer, Bruno Bauer, Wilke, Schweitzer, Schwegler, 
Luetzelberger, F. C. Baur, and many, many others; the greater 
part of whom remain unto this present, though, as to any influ- 
ence, they have already mostly fallen asleep ; for even the eighth 
is of the seven, and goeth unto perdition. 

In analyzing some of the principal Hegelian hypotheses of 
the gospel history, as specimens of the whole, we shall avail 
ourselves liberally of the labours of Ebrard, who, in his admir- 
able work, entitled Wissenschaftliche Kritik der evangelischen 
Geschichte, has with great industry, skill, and fairness, epitom- 
ized, arranged, and made them intelligible. 


(1) Hypothesis of Strauss. 


(a) The facts out of which the Gospel narratives have arisen. 
These, according to Strauss, were very few, and mainly the 
following: The Jewish nation, during the reigns of Augustus 
and Tiberius, had the expectation of a national Messiah pre- 
dicted in the Old Testament, who would be a political deliverer, 
and work miracles greater than Moses had wrought. At this 
period there was a Jew born at Nazareth in Galilee named 
Jeschuah, (the sceptic sometimes gains considerably by simply 
changing the orthography of a well-known name,) and another 
Jew, by the name of John, became a celebrated ascetic preacher 
and baptizer. Jeschuah attached himself to John as one of his 
disciples ; and, after the imprisonment of the latter, prosecuted 
the same work, and gathered disciples of his own. Jeschuah 
now formed the design of effecting by his doctrine the moral 
regeneration of his countrymen ; and being under the influence 
of the supernatural prejudices of his times, imagined that God 
would interpose to help him in so worthy an attempt, and to re- 
establish the kingdom of David. This idea corresponded very 
nearly to the Messianic expectations of the Jews; and they, 
hearing him preach from time to time, began to think whether 
he might not be the expected Messiah. At first, Jeschnah 
shrunk from such a thought, but gradually became reconciled 
to it, and at length it gained full possession of his mind. He 
was, however, entirely destitute of the means of carrying out 
this idea in practice, for he had no political influence nor any 
power of working miracles. He saw that the all-powerful priest 
party was daily becoming more and more incensed against him ; 
the unhappy fate of the persecuted prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment dwelt on his mind; some texts of the Old Testament, as 
he began to think, indicated a suffering and dying Messiah ; and, 
on the whole, he at length anticipated a violent death from the 
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hands of his enemies. His anticipations were realized, and he 
perished on the cross in early life. 

This, according to Strauss, is the whole of the historical 
basis of the gospels. There were no miracles wrought, nor even 
pretended to be wrought, during the lifetime of Jesus; nor did 
he, at the commencement of his career, imagine himself to be 
the Messiah, nor anticipate the sad fate which at length over- 
took him. 

(b) Origin of the miraculous stories of the Gospels. The 
disciples of Jeschuah believed him to be the Messiah; and when 
the first shock of his terrible end and of their own bitter dis- 
appointment was past, they set themselves to devise some method 
of reconciling: actual facts with their cherished expectations, and 
especially to see if they could not in some way get the idea of 
suffering and death into their notion of the Messiah. They 
searched the Old Testament, and found many passages which 
represented men of God as plagued, persecuted, and slain; and 
these answered to them for Messianic predictions. The Messiah, 
then, though departed, was not lost ; he had only gone into his 
glory; he must still love and care for his own. This idea took 
such complete possession of their minds, that some of the women 
began to imagine they had actually seen him after his burial, 
and they so said to the men; and the whole company became so 
excited, and talked about the matter so much, and got their 
imaginations so inflamed, that two or three times, when they 
were gathered together, some object dimly seen in the mountain 
mist, or some unknown person approaching them, gave them 
the impression that they had actually seen the Lord in bodily 
presence. 

The great miracle of the resurrection, being thus generated 
and born and brought into the world, becomes the fruitful 
parent of other miracles. According to the expectation of the 
Jews, the Messiah must work miracles, and if Jeschuah wrought 
no miracles, how could he be the Messiah? The matter was 
anxiously thought of, and the remembered words and deeds of 
Jeschuah were scrutinized to see if they might contain any 
germs out of which miraculous narratives could naturally grow. 
He had told them they should be fishers of men,—happy remi- 
niscence! What more natural than that out of this should grow 
the story of the miraculous draught of fishes? He had said 
the unfruitful tree should be cut down; and here we have the 
nucleus of the fig-tree which was cursed and withered away. 
True, the apostles could not themselves imagine that they had 
with their own eyes seen these miracles; but knowing as they 
did that the Messiah must work miracles, they could not doubt 
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that such miracles actually occurred. At least, if this were not 
the idea of the apostles, it must have occurred to those who had 
seen but little of Christ while he was on earth, and became the 
popular belief of most of the Christian congregations. 

The miracles being thus set on growing by Strauss, their 
increase is very rapid, and many a scion from the Old Testament 
tree is grafted into the New, and immediately bears fruit. The 
hand of Moses, the face of Miriam, the body of Naaman, had 
been leprous, and were cured at a word; and the Messiah of 
course could heal leprosy as well as Moses and Elijah, and there- 
fore he did. As Jordan occasioned miraculous cures in the Old 
Testament, so Siloam in the New; as Elijah struck men with 
blindness in the Old Testament, so Christ cured blind men in 
the New; as Jeroboam’s withered hand was restored in the Old 
Testament, so Christ healed withered hands in the New; as 
Moses divided the Red Sea, so Christ stilled the Galilean Sea; 
as Moses turned water into blood, so Christ turned water into 
wine,—and so all the miracles of the Old Testament find pa- 
rallels in the New; and this accounts for very many of the 
miraculous narratives of the New Testament. But Strauss does 
not so clearly tell us how to account for these miracles of the 
Old Testament. On his principles, however, it is very easy to 
invent methods, and any invention is preferable to the plain, 
simple, matter-of-fact truth. 

As with the doings of Christ, so with his sayings; those 
which stand recorded are compositions, amplifications, from 
brief hints of his remembered apothegms. 

Now we have the materials of the gospel story, and after a 
while one and another writer works up these materials into a 
written narrative, of which we have four still extant, ascribed 
severally to Matthew and Mark, to Luke and John. 

(c) Estimate of this hypothesis. Such is the hypothesis of 
Strauss ; and this sort of stuff forms the staple of two thick, 
heavy volumes, written with great energy, clearness, and show 
of learning, apparently in the most sober earnest, and giving 
evidence of untiring industry. And these volumes have set the 
world on fire, and in the opinion of many have demolished the 
very foundations of Christianity, and left the world without a 
Saviour, and almost without a God. What a monstrosity ; in 
every view of it a monstrosity! The Church of Christ is an 
accomplished fact, a most mighty, efficient, working fact,—a 
fact which confessedly began at the time alleged,—and does the 
hypothesis of Strauss give us means in the least degree adequate 
to account for this fact? The African who imagines that when 
the moon is in an eclipse, there is a great serpent attempting to 
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swallow her ; and the child who supposes that when it thunders, 
God is riding in a big wagon over a tin bridge, are philosophers 
of the highest order in comparison with Strauss as he exhibits 
himself in his Leben Jesu. 

What an inexplicable enigma is that Jeschuah, for whose 
existence we are indebted solely to the imagination of Strauss! 
What unheard-of, unaccountable compounds of knavery and 
goodness, of silliness and greatness, are Strauss’s disciples of 
Jeschuah! What wonderful proficients in stupidity must have 
been the men of that generation, and the generation imme- 
diately succeeding! How could myths arise and gain credence, 
in the manner and to the extent which he dreams of, in the 
same generation and the same country wherein the facts are 
alleged to have occurred? This difficulty is felt by Strauss, and 
he attempts to get rid of it by supposing that the stories ori- 
nated mostly in those parts of Palestine east of the Jordan, 
where Christ had personally seldom appeared. The whole of 
Palestine was not so large as the State of Maine; and can men 
in Maine lie with impunity, by going east of the Penobscot ? 
That was an active, enlightened, revolutionizing, realistic age. 
The whole world was in motion, nations intermingled with each 
other, languages were cultivated,—commerce, literature, the 
arts, military operations, kept everything astir, and there was 
neither sluggishness, nor stagnation, nor mental stupor, to favour 
the growth of a new mythology. One might as well look for 
the growth of mushrooms at midday on the pavement of the 
Royal Exchange in London, under the tread of the thousands 
of feet which daily there perambulate, as expect the prosperous 
development of such myths as Strauss dreams of, in such an 
age and country as that which witnessed the lives and deeds of 
Christ and his disciples. 

Again, how does Strauss know that matters came about in 
the way which he represents? Who told him? or was he there 
to see? What authority does he bring, that we should postpone 
to his single statement the testimony of prophets and apostles 
and martyrs? Ah! he knows it by the Hegelian power of 
intuition,—by means of which history is constructed subjec- 
tively, instead of being objectively learned from the proper 
sources. In such constructive history, or rather theories of 
history, we have no confidence. 

Yet there is in Strauss’s book not a little of learning, and a 
great amount of acuteness and ingenuity. He starts many dif- 
ficulties in the gospel narrative, which it requires a clear head 
and a steady hand and a thorough acquaintance with the subject, 
effectually to obviate. His book has exerted a great and per- 
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nicious influence in Europe, and is doing the same in this 
country. By means of English translations he is in the hands 
of many young men who are greedily reading him without any 
sufficient knowledge of the subject to detect the groundlessness of 
his assumptions or the fallaciousness of his reasonings, and with- 
out dreaming that he has already been thoroughly refuted and 
antiquated in his own country. In the German bookstores the 
critical writings of Strauss and the theological writings of Tom 
Paine stand on the same shelf, and are apparently held in equal 
honour. Why should it not be so with us? In what respects 
is Strauss so much better than Paine, that he should be respected 
while Paine is despised? If he has more learning and more 
decency than Paine, he certainly has much less of sound, prac- 
tical, common sense. And we are sorry to be obliged to add, 
that much of what De Wette has said about the Old Testament 
(made current among us by Parker’s translations) is very little 
better than what Strauss says about the New. 


(2) Hypothesis of Weisse. 

Chr. Herm. Weisse is an older man than Strauss, a philoso- 
pher of no mean pretensions, and a metaphysician. He had 
published a work on the Fundamental Principles of Metaphysics, 
another on the Idea of God, a System of Aesthetics, etc. ; and 
in 1838, awakened by the celebrity of Strauss, he publishes a 
book entitled the Gospel History critically and philosophically 
investigated (bearbeitei, belabored). Weisse understands animal 
magnetism, and all the mysteries of clairvoyance. 

(a) The facts out of which the Gospel narratives have arisen. 
There lived in Palestine, during the reign of Tiberius, a good 
man, one Jesus of Nazareth, who, among other happy gifts, 
possessed the magnetic power of healing. He was, in fact, a 
full-charged galvanic battery, ready at any touch to be dis- 
charged. He went about Galilee preaching, collecting disciples, 
and applying his magnetic power to the healing of diseases and 
the quieting of demoniacs; so that he very naturally gained the 
affections of the Galileans, who recognized in him the Messiah, 
and would have been glad to make him king. But, though he 
felt his Messiahship, he had no political ambition, and sought 
rather the moral elevation of the people; and in prosecution of 
this purpose he uttered many parables. Thus he represented 
the blessed effects of his ministry under the image of the open- 
ing of the heavens and the descent of a dove; the strong faith 
which men should exercise in the grace of God, by the parable 
of a Canaanitish woman seeking help of a Jew, and taking no 
denial ; the judgment which is to come upon men spiritually 
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unfruitful, by the image of a barren fig-tree cursed and withered ; 
the regeneration of the world by his word, he compares to turn- 
ing water into wine, etc. He once occasioned great excitement 
by awakening a maiden who had fallen into a swoon and was 
supposed to be dead. He never went to Jerusalem but once, 
and that was at the feast of the passover, when he was imme- 
diately apprehended and crucified. We have no reason to 
believe that he prayed aloud the night before his apprehension ; 
or that he said when they were nailing him to the cross, Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do. During his cruci- 
fixion there was an accidental obscurity of the heavens which 
made much talk. He was buried, and his body remained in 
the tomb; but his nervo-maynetic spirit once appeared to his 
disciples, and passed up into the clouds. 

(b) Origin of the miraculous stories. These all came very 
naturally. After the death of Jesus, his parables were turned 
into stories, and men thought they were actual occurrences. 
(How many times has this happened in respect to Aisop’s fables !) 
These stories were not propagated by the apostles; they busied 
themselves only with teaching the doctrines of their Master, and 
said nothing about bis biography. But somebody told the 
stories, and found people to believe them; and other stories 
were made from very trivial circumstances. From what he 
once casually said, that he whose feet are washed is every whit 
clean, arose the story of his having washed his disciples’ feet ; 
the apostles practised baptism, and after a while began to think 
(Weisse does not tell us why) that Jesus had instituted such a 
rite. Once, after Jesus’ death, when the apostles were at supper 
together, they became greatly excited with the idea of prosecut- 
ing the work which he had left unfinished ; and this gave rise to 
the story that Christ himself had instituted the Lord’s Supper, 
and also to the tradition, so much like the theophanies of Homer, 
of his supping with the two disciples of Emmaus after his cru- 
cifixion. 

(c) Origin of the written Gospels. According to the testi- 
mony of Papias (says Weisse), the Apostle Matthew wrote in 
the Hebrew of that time a collection of the discourses of Jesus. 
According to the same authority, Mark, a scholar of Peter, wrote 
a biography of Jesus, as he had heard Peter relate it; and after- 
wards this narrative of Mark was combined with Matthew’s 
collection of discourses (now translated into Greek), and this 
compilation is our present Greek Gospel of Matthew. Mean- 
while, Luke, the companion of Paul, had written another bio- 
graphy from independent sources. Here we have the first three 
gospels. As to the fourth gospel, ascribed to John, it was not 
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originally intended for a biography at all; but the Apostle John, 
when he was a very old man, continually pondering over his 
ideal of the life of Christ (now growing very dim and shadowy), 
that he might not lose entirely this image out of his mind, wrote 
down fragmentary notices, as they happened to occur to him, 
without any view to publication, and not even intending any 
real objective biography, but merely for the purpose of defining 
and fixing his own sulyective ideal. But, after the good apostle’s 
death, some unlucky elders found these papers in his study, and 
imagining they were written as an actual memoir of Jesus, 
arranged them for publication, and gave them to the world, with 
such modifications, additions, and connecting sentences, as the 
exigencies of the case seemed to require. Thus we have our 
present Gospel of John. 

(d) Estimate of this hypothesis. The reader must under- 
stand that Weisse does not even pretend to have any testimony 
as to the facts being as he states them. He would think it 
unworthy of a philosopher like him to come at a historical result 
in that way. It is but a specimen of the developing of history 
from internal consciousness, instead of learning it from external 
evidence. To illustrate the safety and accuracy of this method 
of developing historical facts, let us try it in reference to some 
book of American biography. Marshall’s Life of Washington, 
as we now have it, was not written by Judge Marshall, except 
detached portions of it, nor has the book been seen in the 
United States till within a few months past. The origin of the 
work was this: during the nullification excitement of 1827, 


Hon. John Holmes, of Maine, amused himself by writing notes , 


across the Senate Chamber to Hon. T. H. Benton, of Missouri. 
Mr. Benton preserved these notes, thinking he might sometime 
have occasion for them, and he added some of his own. Last 
winter, during Mr. Clay’s compromise efforts, Mr. B., perceiving 
that his time had come, committed these papers to Hon. Amos 
Kendall, who, out of them and Judge Marshall’s papers, forged 
the book called Marshall’s Life of Washington. In consequence 
of this publication, Col. Benton was elected President of the 
United States, and Gen. Cass, amid much noise and confusion, 
migrated to California! This, if not exactly like the Hegelian 


hypotheses of Scripture history, is just as good and just as true 
as the most of them. 


(3) Hypothesis of Gfrorer. 
Aug. Gfrérer is a countryman of Strauss, and a writer of 


reputation. His church history especially (published in 1841- 
45) is spoken of by competent judges as a work of great merit. 
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He began (as he says) to meditate his theories earlier than 
Strauss, but they are no better, and if possible, in some respects 
even worse. The Gospel of John he considers genuine, but the 
other three spurious and mythical. A few miracles, such as the 
healing of the nobleman’s son and the sick man of Bethesda, 
he admits, and does not sympathize with Strauss in his rejection 
of all miraculous narratives. The three synoptical gospels 
(Matthew, Mark, and Luke), according to him, owe their origin 
to the influence of the writings of Philo and other Jews; and 
many ideas in them are derived directly from the Talmud, the 
Fourth Book of Esdras, the Book of Enoch, and other apocry- 
phal writings. (The thing counterfeited owes its existence to 
the counterfeit.) He is at much pains to prove the antiquity of 
these apocryphal and Talmudic writings, to make them, if pos- 
sible, seem older than the gospels, but with very indifferent 
success. Even granting him the antiquity he claims, the resem- 
blances on which he relies for the support of his theory are 
marvellously unlike, as if one should derive the wigs of the 
English bishops and judges from the head-dress of the Fejee 
islanders. 

To cite a few examples: according to the Jerusalem Talmud, 
one day when Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Jonathan were riding 
together, the former began to discourse, when the latter hastily 
dismounted from his ass, and said: “ It is not reasonable that I 
should bear the honour of my Creator, and thereby ride on an 
ass.” They both sat down under a tree, and there fell fire from 
heaven and surrounded them (as a reward of their humility). 
From this and other similar passages, Gfrérer concludes that in 
the time of Christ the Jews held fire to be a necessary accom- 
paniment of revelations from God. Hence arose the tradition 
that John Baptist had declared that Jesus should baptize with 
fire! In the same Talmud it is related that Deuteronomy came 
to God and said: “O Lord, thou hast written down thy law in 
me ;” and then complained that Solomon, when he took to him- 


self many wives, took away the jod out of the word OW) in 
Deut. xix. 19. Then God answered Deuteronomy and said: 
“ Solomon and a thousand like him shall perish ; but not a vowel 
shall perish from thee.’ Hence arose the tradition that Jesus 
had said, that not one jot or one tittle of the law should fail. 
The Targum of Jonathan, in Zech. xiv. 21, translates the word 


‘JYI3 by merchant; hence the tradition that Christ drove the 
money-changers out of the temple! These derivations certainly 
exceed Knickerbocker’s etymology of the word mango from the 
man Jeremiah King; for in this case the steps are quite obvious, 
thus; Jeremiah King, Jerry King, Jerkin, Cucumber, Mango. 
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The doctrine of the Trinity, Gfrérer thinks is of Rabbinic 
origin. The text, Zech. xiv. 4, the predicted disruption of the 
Mount of Olives, is explained of the Messiah and his sister the 
Holy Ghost, who are both ninety-six miles high and twenty-four 
miles wide. Hence comes the whole Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity! O Gfrérer, thou art beside thyself; much learning 
hath made thee mad. 

Ebrard, in the first edition of his work, with great signi- 
ficancy certainly, if not with scrupulous delicacy, illustrates the 
probability of Gfrérer’s hypothesis of the origin of the gospels 
by the following figure: a company of leprous beggars wash 
themselves in a river, and from this river a beautiful youre man 
is seen to emerge ; the inference is certain that this young man 
was made of the beggars’ scabs! How much more certain the 
inference when it is proved that the young man emerged from 
the river before the beggars had washed in it ! ! 


(4) Hypothesis of Bruno Bauer. 


Bruno Bauer is a younger man than Strauss, and he may 
well be regarded as the extreme extremity of the extreme left 
wing of Hegelianism. In him self-deification and the annihila- 
tion of all objective truth have reached their culminating point. 
No subtility or refinement or locomotive force of Hegelianism 
can ever go beyond Bruno Bauer. His thoughts are so misty, 
and his expressions so bombastic and overstrained, that it is 
exceedingly difficult to get his meaning, and still more difficult 
to give a translation of it in another language; for like very 
tenuous gases, it all seems to evaporate as soon as it meets the 
air. It is, however, sufficiently plain that Bruno has a very high 
opinion of himself, a very low opinion of all theologians, and 
of God no opinion at all. At the very outset he annihilates all 
historical truth. There was indeed a Jesus, and there was a 
community in the Jewish nation which formed the nucleus of 
the Christian Church ; and this is nearly the whole of the his- 
torical basis which he is disposed to acknowledge. There were 
no Messianic prophecies or expectations among the Jews, there 
was no baptism of Jesus, there were no discourses, no miracles, 
no anything to give an objective foundation to the historical 
narratives in the gospels. These narratives are not records of 
facts which once actually occurred ; but they are the spontaneous 
efflorescence of the innermost religious consciousness of the age. 
The writers did not even profess to themselves to record facts, 
nor did they pretend to make other people think they were 
recording facts. How it is that men could write long narratives 
without thinking they were facts and without intending to write 
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fiction, Bauer himself explains in a way of his own. We will 
translate his language as well as we are able, and leave the 
reader to guess his meaning. Says Bauer :— 


“The religious spirit is that disruption of the self-consciousness, in 
which the essential definiteness of the same steps over against the con- 
sciousness as a power separate from it. Before this power the self- 
consciousness must naturally lose itself; for it has therein cast out its 
own contents out of itself, and so far as it can still sustain itself as a 
Me for itself, it feels itself before that power as nothing, so as it must 
regard the same as the nothing of its own self. Nevertheless the Me as 
self-consciousness cannot entirely lose itself,—in its subjective, secular 
thought filled with moral ends and its willing, it still maintains its free- 
dom ; and into this freedom also the religious consciousness and the his- 
torical development of the same are involuntarily drawn. Both the 
religious consciousness and the free self-consciousness thus come into 
contact, to interpenetration, without which the first could be neither 
individually living nor capable of a historical growth. But so as this 
livingness and growth, after their first contact, become the subject of 
religous reflection, they are again torn from the self-consciousness, they 
step before the consciousness as the deed of another; and now also, 
necessarily, the interposition which had placed them in the self-conscious- 
ness as its own movement, becomes a machinery whose bands are guided 
in another world.” 


Such is his explanation of this wonderful phenomena, and 
doubtless it is very profound and satisfactory. 

These principles being settled, the origin of the first three 
gospels, according to Bruno, was as follows: somebody wrote 
the book which bears the name of Mark, and others very 
strangely mistook it for a veritable biography of Jesus. Another 
afterwards took this book in hand, and without thinking it was 
not historical, changed and modified it according to his own 
ideas, and thus we have the Gospel of Luke. Now comes a 
third, and compares these two writings together, seeks to recon- 
cile the contradictions he finds, compiles and combines, reading 
first a verse in one and then a verse in the other. In this 
writer’s reflection, subjectivity predominates; yet he, as well as 
his predecessors, is all unaware, that what he writes is simply 
the product of his own imagination, and not real, objective his- 
tory. Here we have the Gospel of Matthew. 

This Bruno is very confident, and feels great contempt for 
theologians. He says: “See how they (the theologians) stand 
there ; how the theological hate glows from their eyes. Ha! 
would you grasp the thunder? Miserable mortals! well that it 
was not given to you!” “Now, after the above exploitations, 
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ask them whether they really think their Jesuitism can hold on ; 
whether they believe that their deception and lying will endure 
for ever? When the time comes that their falsehood must be 
a conscious and determined lie, then their judgment is no longer 
far off.” 

This will do for Bruno Bauer ; surely no one will undertake 
to refute him. We leave him alone with his glory. 

It is scarcely necessary to give any specimens of Schwegler, 
F. C. Baur, and other critics of the Tiibingen school. Though 
differing somewhat from the Hegelians already noticed, prac- 
tically they belong to the same category. There is the same 
self-conceit and self-deification, the same reckless disregard of 
facts, the same extravagant baselessness and groundlessness of 
speculation. In one species of folly they even exceed Gfrérer ; 
for while they admit the writings of the apostolic fathers, Papias, 
Ignatius, Lrenzus, etc., to be ancient and genuine, they affirm 
that the writings of the New Testament ascribed to John, Paul, 
Peter, etc., are spurious, and the product of a later age. They 
have been abundantly refuted by Thiersch, Ebrard, Dorner, and 
other writers ; and though they are the most recent representa- 
tives of the sceptical spirit in Germany, and some of them (as 
for example, Baur) accomplished scholars and powerful writers, 
they are already growing obsolete, and fast hastening to a 
deserved oblivion. 

Truth alone is immutable and permanent ; error has num- 
berless forms, and in all of them it is transient, short-lived. 

After all these assaults and speculations, the honest old Bible 
stands just where it did before, speaks the same language, exerts 
the same influence, and emits the same heavenly radiance. This 
sure word of prophecy will remain, and we do well to take heed 
to it, as to a light that shineth in a dark place, till the day dawn, 
and the day-star arise in our hearts. 

The enormous self-confidence and self-estimation of this 
whole class of gospel assailers most forcibly reminds us of the 
words of Holy Writ: Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? 
there is more hope of a fool than of him. God resisteth the proud, 
but giveth grace to the humble. 


IV. The real importance to be attached to these assaults. 


These assaults on the gospels consist of two parts, namely, 
1, Objections to the historical truth of the gospels, derived from 
the narrative itself; and 2, Hypotheses to account for the exist- 
ence and influence of the gospels, supposing them to be his- 
torically untrue. It is these hypotheses only which we have 
thus far considered. The objections are matters of detail, and 
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must be considered in detail, and there is no room for them in a 
paper of this kind. A few will be selected as specimens of the 
whole, and answers given to them which will shew how all the 
rest may be answered. 

In considering these objections, we must always bear it in 
mind that the gospels are not, and do not profess to be, complete 
histories. They are simply detached memoirs, or select anec- 
dotes, intended solely to illustrate the character and teachings 
of Christ, to shew what kind of a teacher he was, and to give an 
idea of the substance and manner of his teaching. This the 
writers themselves affirm in so many words. Says John, at the 
close of his narrative: There are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one, I sup- 
pose that even the world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written. And many other signs truly did Jesus in the 
presence of his disciples, which are not written in this book: but 
these are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God ; and that believing ye might have life through his 
name (John xxi. 25; xx. 30, 31). 

Out of the countless multitude of events in our Saviour’s 
life, and from his numberless teachings, the different Evange- 
lists select different transactions and different discourses for this 
purpose, all equally appropriate, as would also have been thou- 
sands of others which are left unrecorded. The Evangelists 
sometimes repeat each other, but very often they do not; and 
none of them undertakes, or pretends, to give a complete nar- 
rative of all that Jesus did and said, but on the contrary, they 
carefully and expressly disclaim any such undertaking or in- 
tention. 

The most plausible of the objections to which we allude, are 
derived from supposed contradictions in the gospel narrative ; 
but such contradictions are assumed and supposed; they have 
never yet been proved. 

For example, in Luke vii. 1—10, we are informed, that when 
Jesus was in Capernaum, a centurion there sent friends to him, 
requesting him to heal a sick servant of his, who was very dear 
to him. 

In John iv. 46—53, we are told, that when Jesus was in 
Cana, a nobleman of Capernaum, whose son was sick, went 
himself to Jesus, and asked him to heal his son. 

In both cases the sick person was restored without being 
seen by Jesus. 

Because there are points of similarity in the two narratives, 
the objectors assume that they are intended as narratives of the 
same event ; and then they point out the discrepancies between 
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them, to shew that the gospel history is unworthy of credit. 
The fallaciousness of this mode of reasoning, especially when 
considered in connection with the nature of the gospel narrative, 
as already pointed out, is very easily demonstrated. We will 
suppose two discourses. by two different authors, intended to 
illustrate American character by incidents of American history. 
One of these authors gives in illustration the battle of Baltimore ; 
the other, the battle of New Orleans. In these two battles 
there were remarkable coincidences, as well as remarkable diver- 
sities. They both took place during the same war; in both, an 
assault was made by a British army on an American city; in 
both, the British commander was killed, and his troops repulsed. 
But in the one case there were cotton-bale intrenchments ; in 
the other, there were none. In the one battle, Gen. Jackson 
gained great celebrity ; in the other, he was not present. One 
battle occurred on the southern border of the United States ; 
the other, on the eastern. Some fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand years hence, a Hegelian critic gets hold of these two dis- 
courses,—and for the sake of destroying the credit of both, 
affirms that they both refer to the same battle; and gives the 
purpose and object of the writers, namely, the illustration of 
American character from American history, and states all the 
resemblances, to prove that they do both intend the same event ; 
and then states all the discrepancies, to shew that they are not 
reliable historians. He will not hear the suggestion that they 
may be giving accounts of different battles,—the coincidences 
are too numerous and striking to admit of that idea; nor will 
he allow that one of the two narratives, after all, may be true, 
for the style and tone of the two are so exactly alike, that if one 
is false, the other must certainly be false also. 

This is a fair illustration of a multitude of the most plausible 
and strongest of the objections of Strauss and his co-labourers ; 
and sometimes they are even tenfold more fallacious and absurd 
than this. 

For example: Luke xvii. 11—19, at the gate of the city of 
Nain, Jesus raises from the dead a young man, the only son of 
a widowed mother. Mark v. 35—43, in the house of Jairus, a 
ruler of the synagogue, Jesus raises from the dead a daughter 
of this Jairus, a little girl twelve years old. 

Now, says Gfroérer, there are such resemblances in these 
narratives that they must be identical, yet so diverse are they, 
that they destroy the historical credit of the writers. The dif- 
ference of place, the difference of sex in both parent and child, 
the diversity of all the attending circumstances, prove, not that 
they were two different transactions, but that the writers are not 
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truthful ; for the resemblances are so strong, that the proof of 
identity is irresistible, whatever improbabilities may intervene. 
What are these resemblances which make the conclusion of 
identity so irresistible ? 

Why, these and these only,—(l) they were both young 
people; (2) they each had a living parent; (3) they both died ; 
and (4) they were both raised from the dead. By the same kind 
of argument we might prove irresistibly, and in spite of all 
inherent improbabilities, the identity of General Jackson and 
Mr. Van Buren’s grandmother, that they were one and the 
same person ; for (1) they were both old people; (2) they were 
both very fond of Mr. Van Buren; (3) they both died; and (4) 
they neither of them ever rose from the dead; and the differ- 
ence of sex, and name, and place of abode, and all things of 
that kind, are merely the discrepancies of unreliable historians. 
(See Ebrard, first edition.) 

Such is the character of the objections which these critics 
make, such is the kind of contradictions which they point out, 
and when we examine their hypotheses, we find them quite as 
baseless as their objections, and even more so. Their positive 
side is no more tenable than their negative. Their constructive 
efforts are even more decided failures than their destructive. 

Their hypotheses have absolutely nothing to stand upon. 
They are made wholly out of air and fog, and the moment the 
sun shines on them they are gone. We can at any time and on 
any historical subject whatever, make a thousand suppositions, 
all false, yet all as plausible as any of these. That fine piece of 
burlesque by Archbishop Whately, entitled Historical Doubts 
respecting Napoleon Bonaparte, in which he shews how exceed- 
ingly improbable it is that any such person as Napoleon ever 
existed, is tenfold more plausible, and sustained by arguments a 
thousandfold stronger, than many of these Hegelian hypotheses 
of the gospel history. 

In all their hypotheses they entirely mistake the times and 
the men wherein the gospel history originated. Their theories 
are such as could have arisen only in the minds of studious, 
speculative men, greatly in want of something to do, and driven 
to the necessity of inventing something to say that shall be new, 
striking, and attractive, in order to draw attention to themselves 
and their sayings; and they seem to imagine that the early 
promoters of Christianity were very much the same kind of men 
and in very nearly the same circumstances as themselves. Their 
theories all smell very strongly of the shop. In their judgment 
of the evangelists, apostles, and martyrs of the early Church, 
they are quite as much out of the way, as an exquisite of the 
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west end of London would be, if he were to undertake, from his 
own feelings, purposes, and daily employments, to form an 
estimate of the feelings, purposes, and daily employments of a 
backwoodsman in the Western States of America. Were they 
to ask me the question: “ Why are we not qualified to write 
critiques of the gospel history ?” I would reply to them, as 
Henry More did to Southey, when he inquired: “ Why am not 
I qualified to write a biography of John Wesley?” “Sir, thou 
hast nothing to draw with, and the well is deep.” 

To think of the Apostle John writing his gospel as Weisse 
supposes, or the early teachers of Christianity inventing myths 
as Strauss imagines, what can be conceived more utterly inap- 
propriate to the times and the men,—more entirely beyond the 
limits of all inherent probability ? Indeed, these German un- 
believers do not intend to be probable, nor have they any serious 
purpose of discovering and advocating truth. They delight in a 
sort of intellectual gladiatorship, and nothing with them is too 
serious to be made a plaything of. They sport with God and 
eternity, with heaven and hell, with their own souls and the 
souls of their fellow-men ; the while thinking only of the fine 
and fruitful subjects they are getting for lectures and books; 
but when their speculations are imported into this land of serious 
purpose and earnest endeavour and practical results, they become 
immediately matters of life and death, of eternal life and eternal 
death, to thousands. That which is a fashionable, though far 
from an innocent, amusement in Germany, is a deadly, death- 
dealing work in America. 

But what are these myths, of which these assailants of the 
Gospel say so much? They suppose them to be fanciful or 
fabulous narratives, having but a remote resemblance to events 
of actual occurrence, and intended mainly to embody certain 
general ideas, which the inventors wished in this way to preserve 
for the world. According to Strauss, the myths of the Gospel 
illustrate mainly the dominion of mind over nature. The very 
idea of such myths so near the time and the place of the alleged 
occurrence of the events, presents to the sober mind nothing 
but the aspect of a blank impossibility. According to Strauss’s 
own shewing, not a single generation had passed away, before 
the myths began to spring up like mushrooms on the very soil 
of Palestine itself. As well might we now have a mythical his- 
tory of the last war with Great Britain, or myths of the pre- 
sidential election in 1840; and these poetical romances, these 
moral apologues, these elaborate fictions designed to illustrate 
great moral truths, invented and put in circulation by the hard 
old soldiers and the tough old politicians who took a leading 
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part in the actual events (whatever they might be), and im- 
plicitly believed as actual matters of fact by the simple-hearted 
people who did the fighting and the voting! Surely the legends 
and religious fables of the patristic and medieval period do not 
equal in baselessness and extravagance the inventions and hypo- 
potheses of these philosophic Gospel-assailers in the middle of 
the nineteenth century; and besides, the former have at least 
the advantage of being imbued with the spirit of veneration and 
the love of God, of which the latter have not a particle. 

True, there were apocryphal gospels, containing romances 
and myths, but these, for the most part, were remote both in 
time and place from the actual scenes of the Gospel history, and 
written after men had begun to withdraw into deserts and caves 
and convents, to spend their lives in solitude and mortification, 
hoping thereby to gain the favour of God; instead of going 
about doing good, as Christ did, and as he taught all the early 
preachers of Christianity to do. 

These apocryphal gospels will next engage our attention. 


[To be continued. | 








Constructing a “ beauty-scale” for Arabia.—My fair readers will be pleased to 
learn that the veil and other restraints inflicted on the gentle sex by Islamitic 
rigourism, not to say worse, are much less universal and more easily dispensed 
with in Hasa; while in addition the ladies of the land enjoy a remarkable share 
of those natural gifts which no institutions, and even no cosmetics, can confer ; 
namely, beauty of face and elegance of form. Might I venture on the delicate 
and somewhat invidious task of constructing a ‘ beauty-scale” for Arabia, 
and for Arabia alone, the Bedouin women would on this kalometer be repre- 
sented by zero, or at most 1°; a degree higher would represent the female sex 
of Nejed; above them rank the women of Shomer, who are in their turn sur- 
mounted by those of Djowf. The fifth or sixth degree symbolizes the fair ones 
of Hasa; the seventh those of Katar; and lastly, by a sudden rise of ten 
degrees at least, the seventeenth or eighteenth would denote the pre-eminent 
beauties of Oman. With Katar and ’Oman we have yet to make acquaintance. 
Arab poets occasionally languish after the charmers of Hejiz; I never saw any 
to charm me, but then I only skirted the province. All bear witness to the 
absence of female loveliness in Yemen; and I should much doubt whether the 
mulatto races and dusky complexions of Hadramaut have much to vaunt of. 
But in Hasa a decided improvement on this important point is agreeably evident 
to the traveller arriving from Nejed, and he will be yet further delighted on 
finding his Calypsos much more conversible, and having much more too in their 
conversation, than those he left behind him in Sedeyr and ’Aared.— Palgrave’s 
Central and Eastern Arabia. 
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INNOVATIONS IN THE RITUAL, 1641: MINUTES OF A 
CONFERENCE UPON THE SUBJECT. 


[ALTHOUGH we cannot in this Journal] take part in those eccle- 
siastical and especially ritualistic discussions which are going on, 
there is no reason why we should not from time to time give 
insertion to lesser documents of an historical character. The 
one which follows is from a work entitled, The History of Non- 
conformity, as it was argued and stated by Commissioners on 
both sides, in 1661. The book itself, which contains a few other 
matters, was printed at London in 1704. Although very brief 
and summary, this little piece appears to be of sufficient interest 
and curiosity to justify us in thinking our readers will thank us 
for its insertion. Ep.] 


A Copy of the Proceedings of some worthy and learned divines, 
appointed by the Lords to meet at the Bishop of Lincoln’s, in 
Westminster, in 1641. Touching Innovations in the Doctrine 
and Discipline of the Church of England, together with con- 
siderations upon the Common Prayer-book. Archbishop of 
Armagh; Bishop Williams of Lincoln; Dr. Prideaux, after 
Bishop of Worcester; Dr. Ward, Professor of Divinity in 
Cambridge, and Archdeacon of Taunton; Dr. Brownrig, 
after Bishop of Exon; Dr. Feately; Dr. Hacket, afterwards 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield. 


Innovations in Doctrine. 


1. Query, Whether in the twentieth Article these words are 
not inserted, Habet ecclesia authoritatem in controversiis fidei. 

2. It appears by Stetfords, and the approbation of the 
licensers, that some do teach and preach that good works are 
concauses with faith in the act of justification. Dr. Dove also 
hath given scandal in that point. 

3. Some have preached that works of penance are satis- 
factory before God. 

4. Some have preached that private confession by particular 
enumeration of sins is necessary to salvation, necessitate medit ; 
both those errors have been questioned at the Consistory at 
Cambridge. 

5. Some have maintained that the absolution which the 
priest pronounceth is more than declaratory. 

6. Some have published that there is a proper sacrifice in 
the Lord’s Supper, to exhibit Christ’s death in the postfact, as 
there was a sacrifice to prefigure in the old law in the antefact, 
and, therefore, that we have a true altar, and, therefore, not 
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only metaphorically so called; so Dr. Heylin and others, in the 
last summer’s convocation, where also some defended that the 
oblation of the elements might hold the nature of the true 
sacrifice, others the consumption of the elements. 

7. Some have introduced prayer for the dead, as M. Brown 
in his printed sermon, and some have coloured the use of it 
with questions in Cambridge, and disputed that Preces pro 
defunctis non supponunt Purgatorium. 

8. Divers have oppugned certitude of salvation. 

9. Some have maintained the lawfulness of monastical vows. 

10. Some have maintained that the Lord’s day is kept 
— by ecclesiastical constitution, and that the day is change- 
able. 

11. Some have taught as new and dangerous doctrine, that 
the subjects are to pay any sums of money imposed upon them, 
though without law; nay, contrary to the laws of the realm, as 
D. Sybthorp, and D. Manwaring, Bishop of St. David’s, in their 
printed sermons, whom many have followed of late years. 

12. Some have put scorns upon the two books of homilies, 
calling them either popular discourses, or a doctrine useful for 
those times wherein they were set forth. 

13. Some have defended the whole gross substance of Armi- 
nianism, that Electio est ex fide preevisa, that the act of con- 
version depends upon the concurrence of man’s free-will, that 
the justified man may fall finally and totally from grace. 

14, Some have defended universal grace as imparted as much 
to reprobates as to the elect, and have proceeded, Usque ad 
salutem Ethnicorum, which the Church of England hath ana- 
thematized. 

15. Some have absolutely denied original sin, and so eva- 
cuated the cross of Christ, as in a disputation at Oxon. 

16. Some have given excessive cause of scandal to the 
Church, as being suspected of Socinianism. 

17. Some have defended that concupiscence is no sin, either 
in the habit or first motion. 

18. Some have broached out of Socinus a most uncomfort- 
able and desperate doctrine, that late repentance, that is, upon 
the last bed of sickness, is unfruitful, at least to reconcile the 
penitent to God. 


Add unto these some dangerous and most reproveable books. 


1. The reconciliation of Sancta Clara to knit the Romish 
and Protestant in one. Memorandum, that he be caused to 
produce Bishop Watson’s book of the like reconciliation, which 
he speaks of. 
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2. A book called Brevis Disquisitio, printed (as it is thought) 
in London, and vulgarly to be had, which impugneth the doc- 
trine of Holy Trinity, and the verity of Christ’s body (which 
he took of the Blessed Virgin) in heaven, and the verity of our 
resurrection. 

3. A book called Timotheus philalethes de pace Ecclesia, 
which holds that every religion will save a man, if he hold the 
covenant, 


Innovations in Discipline. 


1. The turning of the holy table altarwise, and most com- 
monly calling it an altar. 

2. Bowing towards it, or towards the east, many times, with 
three congees; but usual in every motion, access, or recess in 
the Church. 

3. Advancing candlesticks in many churches upon the altar, 
so called. 

4, In making canopies over the altar, so called, with tra- 
verses and curtains on each side, and before it. 

5. In compelling all communicants to come up before the 
rails, and there to receive. 

6. In advancing crucifixes and images upon the parafront or 
altar-cloth, so called. 

7. In reading some part of morning prayer at the holy table, 
when there is no communion celebrated. 

8. By the minister’s turning his back to the west, and his face 
to the east, when he pronounceth the creed or reads prayers. 

9. By reading the Litany in the midst of the body-of the 
church in many parochial churches. 

10. By pretending for their innovations the injunctions and 
advertisements of Queen Elizabeth, which are not in force, but 
by way of commentary and imposition: and by putting to the 
Liturgy printed Secundo, tertio Edwardi Sexti, which the par- 
liament hath reformed and laid aside. 

11. By offering of bread and wine by the hand of the church- 
wardens, or others, before the consecration of the elements. 

12. By having a credentia, or side table, besides the Lord’s 
table, for divers uses in the Lord’s Supper. 

13. By introducing an offertory before the communion, 
distant from the giving alms to the poor. 

14. By prohibiting the ministers to expound the catechism 
at large to their parishioners. 

15. By suppressing the lecturers, partly on Sundays in the 
afternoon, partly on week days, performed as well by combina- 
tion as some one man. 
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16. By prohibiting a direct prayer before sermon, and bid- 
ding of prayer. 

17. By singing the Te Deum in prose after a cathedral- 
church way, in divers parochial churches, where the people have 
no skill in such music. 

18. By introducing Latin service in the communion of late 
in Oxford, and some colleges in Cambridge, at morning and 
evening prayer, so that some young students and the servants of 
the college do not understand their prayers. 

19. By standing up at the hymns of the Church, and always 
at Gloria Patri. 

20. By carrying children from the baptism to the altar, so 
called, to offer them there up to God. 

21. By taking down galleries in churches, or restraining the 
building of such galleries where the parishes are very populous. 


Memorandum. 


1. That in all cathedral and collegiate churches two sermons 
be preached every Sunday by the dean and prebendaries, or by 
their procurement; and likewise every holiday: and one lecture 
at the least to be preached on working days every week, all the 

ear long. 

2. That the music used in God’s holy service in cathedral 
and collegiate churches be framed with less curiosity, that it 
may be more edifying and more intelligible, and that no hymns 
or anthems be used where ditties are framed by private men, 
but such as are contained in the sacred canonical Scriptures, or 
in our Liturgy of prayers, or have public allowance. 

3. That the reading-desk be placed in the church where 
divine service may best be heard of all the people. 


Considerations on the Book of Common Prayer. 


1. Whether the names of some departed saints and others 
should not be quite expunged the calendar. 

2. Whether the reading of psalms, sentences of Scripture, 
occurring in divers places in the hymns, epistles, and gospels, 
should not be set out in the new translation. 

3. Whether the rubric should not be mended, where all vest- 
ments in them of divine service are now commanded which 
were used, 2 Ed. 6. 

4, Whether lessons of canonical Scripture should be put 
into the calendar, instead of Apocrypha. 

5. That the doxology should be always printed at the end of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and be always said by the minister. 

6. Whether the rubric should not be mended, where it is 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. VIII., NO. XV. M 
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—that the lessons should be sung in a plain tune—Why not 
read with a distinct voice. 

7. Whether Gloria Patri should be repeated at the end of 
every psalm. 

8. Whether, according to that end of the preface before the 
Common Prayer, the curate should be bound to read morning 
and evening prayers every day in the church, if he be at home, 
and not reasonably letted, and why not only on Wednesday and 
Friday morning, and in the afternoon on Saturdays, with 
holiday eves. 

9. Whether the hymns, Benedicite omnia opera, etc., may 
not be left out. 

10. In the prayer for the clergy, that phrase perhaps to be 
altered (which only worketh great marvels). 

11. In the rubric for administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
whether this alteration to be made, that such as intend to com- 
municate shall signify their names to the curate over night, or 
in the morning before prayers. 

12. The next rubric to be cleared, how far a minister may 
repulse a scandalous and notorious sinner from the communion. 

13. Whether the rubric is not to be mended, where the 
churchwardens are straitly appointed to gather the alms for the 
poor before the communion begin, for by experience it is proved 
to be done better when the people depart. 

14. Whether the rubric is not to be mended, concerning the 
party that is to make his general confession upon his knees 
before the communion, that it should be said only by the 
minister, and then at every clause repeated to the people. 

15. These words in the form of the consecration, This is my 
body, this is my blood of the New Testament, not to be printed 
hereafter in great letters. 

16. Whether it will not be fit to insert a rubric touching 
kneeling at the communion, that is, to comply in all humility 
with the prayer which the minister makes, when he delivers the 
elements. 

17. Whether cathedral and collegiate churches shall be 
straitly bound to celebrate the holy communion every Sunday, 
at the least, and might it not rather be added, once in a month. 

18. In the last rubric touching the communion; it is not fit 
that the printer make a full point, and begin with a new great 
letter at these words, And every parishioner shall also receive 
the sacrament. 

19. Whether in the first prayer at the baptism, these words, 
Didst sanctify the flood Jordan, and all other waters, should not 
be thus changed, Didst sanctify the element of water. 
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20. Whether it be not fit to have some discreet rubric made 
to take away all scandal from signifying the sign of the cross 
upon the infants after baptism, or if it shall seem more ex- 
pedient to be quite disused; whether this reason should be pub- 
lished, that in ancient Liturgies no cross was consigned upon 
the party, but where oil also was used, and, therefore, oil being 
now omitted, so may also that which was concomitant with it, 
the sign of the cross. 

21. In private baptism the rubric mentions that which must 
not be done, That the minister may dip the child in water, being 
at the point of death. 

22. Whether in the last rubric of confirmation, those words 
be left out [and be undoubtedly saved]. 

23. Whether the catechism may not receive a little more 
enlargement. 

24. Whether the times prohibited for marriage are quite to 
be taken away. 

25. Whether none hereafter shall have licenses to marry, or 
be asked their banns of matrimony, that shall not bring with 
them a certificate from their ministers that they are instructed 
in their catechism. 

26. Whether these words in matrimony [with my body I 
thee worship], shall be thus altered, I give thee power over my 
body. 

27. Whether the last rubric of marriage should not be 
mended, that new married persons should receive the communion 
the same day of their marriage, may it not well be, or upon the 
next Sunday following, when the communion is celebrated. 

28. In the absolution of the sick, were it not plain to say, 
I pronounce thee absolved. 

29. The psalm of thanksgiving of women after childbirth, 
were it not fit to be composed out of proper versicles, taken from 
divers psalms. 

30. May not the priest rather read the commination in the 
desk, than go up to the pulpit. 

31. The rubric in the commination leaves it doubtful whether 
the Litany may not be read in divers places in the church. 

32. In the order of the burial of all persons, ’tis said, We 
commit his body to the ground, in sure and certain hope of re- 
surrection to eternal life. Why not thus, Knowing assuredly 
that the dead shall rise again. 

33. In the collect next unto the collect against the pestilence, 
the clause perhaps to be mended, For the honour of Jesus 
Christ’s sake. 

34. In the Litany, instead of fornication and all other 
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deadly sin, would it not satisfy thus, from fornication and all 
other grievous sins. 

35. It is very fit that the imperfections of the metre of the 
singing psalms should be mended, and then lawful authority 
added unto them, to have them publicly sung before and after 
sermon, and sometimes instead of the hymns of Morning and 
Evening Prayer. 








Cholera at Alexandria.—The Triester Zeitung of June 26 says:—‘ The 
Italian steamer Principe Tommaso and the Austrian steamer Marco Polo are 
now in the Theresa Lazaretto. Their passengers, 152 in number, are lodged in 
the Lazaretto quarters, as well as circumstances permit. All are perfectly 
healthy, and, notwithstanding the great overcrowding in both vessels, the 
Italian steamer having brought 173 passengers to Ancona, while the Marco 
Polo was crammed with 105, not a single case of serious illness occurred during 
the voyage. All contrary reports are stupid or malicious inventions. Several 
travellers, however, concur in admitting that cholera prevails at Alexandria to 
a great degree, and that the majority of the cases have a fatal issue; but the 
causes of this are purely local, and mainly attributable to the wretched sanitary 
condition of the town. Above 700 carcases of cattle are said to be lying in the 
Nile Canal alone, and the water from this source supplies the inhabitants. A 
letter from Alexandria on the 19th inst. says,—‘ The measures taken by the 
Government have proved entirely useless to meet the extent of the evil, the first 
case of which was observed here on the 10th or 11th ult. The disease prevailed 
first in the north-west suburbs, near the railway station, which are inhabited by 
some 20,000 Arabs, Greeks, and Maltese, all belonging to the lowest class. It 
is remarkable that the epidemic has hitherto only attacked the port of Alexandria, 
while hot and populous Cairo, together with the internal portion of the country, 
has remained entirely free. During the first few days 4°5 to 8 persons died 
daily; then the deaths rose to 30°39, and on the 17th 61 fatal cases were 
reported.’ An official telegram from Alexandria, dated to-day (26th), estimates 
the number of deaths hitherto at 1,034, the great majority of which belong to 
the native population. On the 25th 183 persons died out of a total population 
of 160,000. Large numbers of inhabitants were leaving the town. Arrange- 
ments have been made here that persons coming from Alexandria are to be sub- 
jected to a week’s quarantine, reckoned from the day of arrival. Ships are to 
be ventilated and fumigated, clothes, furniture, and bedding thoroughly cleaned, 
and goods and letters exposed to the treatment customary in Italian ports.” 

The same paper publishes a report from Alexandria as to the cholera in 
Mecea, an imperfect account of which has previously appeared. It says:—“ The 
Mussulman festivals of the Kurban Bairam took place during the first 20 days 
of May, when 600,000 to 700,000 pilgrims annually assemble in Mecca, and 
upon Mount Ararat, to celebrate their pilgrimage with the usual religious 
ceremonies. The mode of life, utterly opposed to all rules of dietetic pa, 
pursued by these crowded masses for ten to fifteen days at the Holy Places, 
yearly entails a number of diseases to which many are sacrificed. This year 
the cholera, or, as the Government prefers to call it, cholerina, was added to the 
customary pests, and is said to have carried off 20,000 people at Mecca and upon 
Gebel Ararat within the short space of two months. Private accounts place the 
loss of pilgrim life at 100,000,—an estimate obviously exaggerated, as these do 
not even include the deaths by cholera. We in Alexandria have no more exact 
details as to this terrible drama, which makes no extraordinary impression upon 
the pilgrims themselves, who, in their religious fanaticism, believe every one 
certain of Paradise who dies during pilgrimage. The country being at all times 
inaccessible to European medical men, the meagre reports we have are derived 
from a few Egyptian military surgeons ordered by the Government to accompany 
the pilgrims from Egypt.’ 
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RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 


Ir is extremely difficult for well-educated men to understand 
that abhorrence of rationalism, which undoubtedly prevails 
among religious people in this country. So much even of the 
popular theology is based upon rationalism, and must rapidly 
perish if removed from that foundation, that to discourage 
rationalism seems little short of the suicide of “ orthodoxy.” 
Puritanism as distinguished from Anglicanism is essentially 
rationalistic : and so is Anglicanism as distinguished from Popery. 
And yet in the English Episcopal Church, the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries are constantly doing their utmost to return to that 
authority, whose first free utterance would anathematize them- 
selves; and the Puritans, who have far outstript the Anglicans 
in their rejection of tradition, are so perplexed by the confusion 
and utter uncertainty which are among the first-fruits of liberty, 
that they are for ever eager to return to that house of bondage, 
which, after all, had more rest than the first rough pilgrimage 
of freedom. 

Such books as Mr. Lecky’s, while they encourage and brace 
all genuine lovers of freedom and truth, can by no means be 
received as giving a faithful picture of the average intellectual 
condition of our own age. Indeed, they are intended rather to 
indicate what are the dominant ¢endencies, the great principles 
by which the /eading spirits of the time are governed, and the 
high objects at which they are habitually aiming. Every un- 
biassed reader of Mr. Lecky’s book must be perfectly certain 
that rationalism is triumphant, that it has given the death-blow , 
to ignorance and superstition, and that what seem to be re- 
actions in favour of exploded errors and senseless mummeries, 
are but the dying agonies of a monster evil. It is strange, 
indeed, that in the Protestant Church accomplished scholars and 
devout saints should still write pamphlets to urge upon the 
faithful the duty of adoring the Blessed Sacrament,—the duty, 
in other words, of worshipping a little fragment of bread: but 
no learning and no sanctity will ever bring back in this country 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. Convocations of the clergy 
may mect as often as they can get leave, to condemn the books 
that they cannot answer, and to curse the men who are invested 
with the same high privileges, and surrounded by the same 
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ecclesiastical sanctions as themselves; but the English nation 
will never again form its opinion, either of man or book, by the 
dictation of any convocation of clergymen. Men begin to 
perceive that the power of authority is often nearest to contempt 
when it is most boastful; and they simply laugh, where, but a 
few generations ago, they would have trembled and died. The 
Pope, for instance, within these last few years, hurls anathemas 
at all civilized Europe, excommunicates princes, lays whole 
kingdoms under an interdict, and promulgates new absurdities 
as necessary doctrines of Christendom, in the name of the Holy 
Ghost. But everybody can see plainly enough that he is seated 
on no rock, against which the gates of hell cannot prevail; but 
only upon a crazy, broken-legged stool, propped up by French 
bayonets; and that his incredible dogmas and preposterous 
policy have not half as much of the wisdom of the Holy Ghost 
as the honest cobbling of shoes. We read some literary organ 
of ultramontdétiism,—for“even the very spirit of darkness must 


. “light his little literary candle, that people may know whereabouts 


he is,—and we might almost imagine ourselves living in the 
middle ages. Or again, we read the literary organs of some of 
the narrower sects and parties in the religious world,—the 
imbecile and fetid rubbish, for instance, of The Record,—and 
we might imagine that since the Reformation, England had 
simply fallen back again into chaos; that there was no longer 
any attempt to found doctrines upon reason and fact, but only 
upon the bare assertion of any man who has the brassiest voice, 
and the most unblushing effrontery. Yet all these creatures, 
Popes and Convocations, Tablets and Records, are only writhing 
in the firm grasp of rationalism; that great slayer of monsters, 
which goes forth over all Europe, and over all the world, con- 
quering, and to conquer. 

Mr. Lecky’s book then is very reassuring to everybody who 
is engaged, on the side of freedom, in the great battle against 
falsehood and superstition, and intellectual thraldom; and as- 
suredly all such soldiers need to be reassured. For the vast 
majority of British Christians are not only irrational, but bitterly 
resent every effort to support even their own belief by some 
foundation of reason. They think that if some party can give 
them a reason for their faith, some other party may be able to 
give them a reason against their faith. Reason, therefore, 
seems to them to be a two-edged sword, of wonderful and 
admirable sharpness, perfectly fitted for hewing Agag in pieces 
before the Lord; but, unfortunately without a hilt, so that even 
Samuel must cut his own hands while slaying the Lord’s 
enemies. They do not perceive that they who worship God 
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must worship Him in spirit and in truth; and therefore they 
worship Him with ceremonies and make-believes, and the vain 
repetition of unintelligible jargon. When God bids them 
discover what kind of sacrifice would please Him, and offer that 
to Him, when they have heart and love enough to be glad to do 
it, they reject all such counsel as utterly useless and visionary ; 
and instead of such a sacrifice they pile up on God’s altar heaps 
of lifeless victims, as if He would “drink bull’s blood, and eat 
the flesh of goats,” or were a kind of poor celestial bankrupt, 
in need of vast contributions of guineas. When God bids them 
prove all things and hold fast only that which is good, then they 
flatly refuse to do anything of the sort ; and say, either that they 
are laymen and have not time, or that they are fools and have 
not wit, or that they are infidels and have not faith, and that 
their whole morality and religion rests only upon certain printed 
words, and not on the living God Himself. The great mass of 
the religious people of this generation are totally incapable of 
perceiving the full beauty even of their own religion, and are 
right, if they are right at all, only by a happy accident. Long 
intercourse with them, unrelieved by nobler fellowship, is a 
deadly narcotic, stupifying both the intellect and the conscience. 
Most certainly it is well that we should be reminded again and 
again by such books as Mr. Lecky’s, that this mean preference 
for unreasoning prejudice, and this suspicious hatred of the all- 
manifesting light, is surely doomed; that it is the mere corpse 
of a past that has not yet been able to obtain decent burial ; that 
it is the mere paganism of Christianity. 

Mr. Lecky has himself defined what he means by rationalism. 


“ My object,” he says, “in the present work has been to trace the 
history of the spirit of rationalism; by which I understand, not any 
class of definite doctrines or criticisms, but rather a certain cast of 
thought, or bias of reasoning, which has during the last three centuries 
gained a marked ascendancy in Europe. The nature of this bias will 
be exhibited in detail in the ensuing pages, where we examine its 
influence upon the various forms of moral and intellectual development. 
At present it will be sufficient to say, that it leads men on all occasions 
to subordinate dogmatic theology to the dictates of reason and of 
conscience, and, as a necessary consequence, greatly to restrict its in- 
fluence upon life. It predisposes men, in history, to attribute all kinds 
of phenomena to natural rather than miraculous causes; in theology, 
to esteem succeeding systems the expressions of the wants and aspira- 
tions of that religious sentiment which is planted in all men; and in 
ethics, to regard as duties only those which conscience reveals to be 
such.” 
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It is of course necessary to bear in mind that this is Mr. 
Lecky’s own definition of the word Rationalism; his own ac- 
count of the bias or tendency whose growth and influence he 
endeavours to describe. Every author has a perfect right to de- 
clare in what sense he uses the words which he has most fre- 
quent occasion to employ, even if he intends to depart somewhat 
from their ordinary usage. But in his use of the term “ Ra- 
tionalism,” Mr. Lecky only so far departs from the ordinary 
usage as to exclude from its connotation any implication of 
recklessness, or dishonesty, or rebellion against the truth. It 
may almost be affirmed that, to begin with, there is no truth, 
but only an infinite number of facts and relations to be dis- 
covered, arranged, and described in human language. Then 
real facts are represented by true propositions; and, in like 
manner, all facts beyond the reach of observation can be repre- 
sented as truths only by propositions which are essentially hypo- 
thetical. ‘‘ Jf the source of my information be trustworthy, there 
are certain facts which I have no means directly of observing, 
but which may be considered real because they have been ob- 
served by others.”” It is characteristic of Rationalism that it 
knows no truths which are not the representatives of observed 
facts; and that it requires their having been observed to be 
completely demonstrated. It is, therefore, always destructive of 
those complicated theories and systems of dogmas, which rest 
upon actually nothing but the unsupported assertion of people 
who cannot be proved to be in a position to know what they 
affirm. Those who accept such theories know perfectly that 
they will not bear examination; and yet the theories are in part 
well founded, and have moreover a practical value, and are re- 
ferred by them to a divine source, and are associated with their 
deepest religious feelings. A Rationalist, therefore, is to them 
a man who denies the truth, who destroys practical piety, who 
repudiates divine guidance, and who is a cold-hearted profligate. 
So constant is this belief among the uninstructed, that they 
mass together all enquirers into the foundations of religion in 
one class of mischievous evil-doers; and they name the class 
according to their own prejudices, their own notion of what is 
most utterly shameful and base. At the last general election, 
for instance, as every one remembers, Mr. J. 8. Mill was repre- 
sented over and over again as an Atheist; not because he is an 
Atheist, but simply because he found it absolutely impossible to 
believe in a God who was represented to be very far inferior 
to even the average of human beings. Hume, and Gibbon, and 
Volney, and Rousseau, and Voltaire, and the Dean of West- 
minster, and the Rev. F. D. Maurice, and Professor Jowett, and 
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Bishop Colenso, have repeatedly,—with total indifference to the 
fact that some of them are unquestionably among the best men 
who have ever lived, and that probably no two of them would 
be found to agree, either in their methods of enquiry or in their 
results,—been grouped together as infidels, destroyers of the 
Church, subverters of the Word of God, profane profligates. 
They agree, though perhaps some of them might dispute even 
that, simply in the fact that they do not, and indeed cannot, 
believe what is opposed to the dictates of reason and conscience ; 
and to those dictates they habitually subordinate dogmatic the- 
ology. Some of them think that the creed of Christendom, 
and especially the teaching of the sacred Scriptures, express 
perfectly the truth concerning God and the duty of man; and 
they do not seem to be aware how after all they may be sub- 
mitting their reason to some external authority, simply because 
that authority has been first guaranteed by reason. Others 
reject the Bible and the creeds because they are unable to dis- 
cover that reason will consent to submit to them. But all alike 
belong to the class of those who seek for real facts, and the 
fittest verbal expression of them; or if any of them have been 
’ immoral or profligate, if they were trying in some directions 
to suppress that very spirit of enquiry, the suppression of which 
in their own case they would have considered a most unjustifi- 
able persecution, then it must be said that they were most im- 
perfect rationalists, and that they forgot for others what they 
knew to be essential for themselves. Mr. Lecky then, in his 
very definition of rationalism, has done good service to the cause 
of truth, and thereby also to the cause of charity. He has re- 
moved entirely from the meaning of the word everything that 
can shock even the most sensitive conscience. A rationalist is 
not necessarily either orthodox or heretical, he is not necessarily 
a good man, much less is he necessarily a bad man; but, in so 
far as he is a rationalist, he is a seeker after truth, preserving 
himself as far as possible from every bias that would prevent his 
finding it. 

“Tt is manifest,” says Mr. Lecky,* “that, in attempting to write 
the history of a mental tendency, some difficulties have to be encoun- 
tered quite distinct from those which attend a simple relation of facts. 
.... Probably the greatest difficulty of such a process of investigation 
arises from the wide difference between professed and realized belief. 
When an opinion that is opposed to the age is incapable of modifica- 
tion, and is an obstacle to progress, it will at last be openly repudiated ; 
and if it is identified with any existing interests, or associated with 
some eternal truth, its rejection will be accompanied by paroxysms of 
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painful agitation. But much more frequently civilization makes opinions 
that are opposed to it simply obsolete. They perish by indifference, 
not by controversy. They are relegated to the dim twilight land that 
surrounds every living faith; the land, not of death, but of the shadow 
of death; the land of the unrealized and the inoperative. Sometimes, 
too, we find the phraseology, the ceremonies, the formularies, the ex- 
ternal aspect of some phase of belief that has long since perished, con- 
nected with a system that has been created by the wants, and is thrilling 
with the life, of modern civilization. They resemble those images of 
departed ancestors which it is said the ancient Ethiopians were accus- 
tomed to paint upon their bodies, as if to preserve the pleasing illusion 
that those could not really be dead whose lineaments were still visible 
among them, and were still associated with life. In order to appre- 
ciate the change, we must translate these opinions into action, must 
examine what would be their effects if fully realized, and ascertain how 
far those effects are actually produced. It is necessary, therefore, not 
merely to examine successive creeds, but also to study the types of 
character of successive ages.” 


These remarks, which are obviously true, furnish the key to 


a large part of the most interesting portions of Mr. Lecky’s 
book. The history of what men have believed is one thing, and 


the history of what they think they have believed is a totally © 


different thing; and it requires not a little skill to determine 
when a man has been totally mistaken, even in his own belief. 
The test applied by Mr. Lecky, though even that test is not 
always easily applied, is the simplest and the surest. What a 
man really believes cannot fail to influence his conduct; the 
creed which does not influence a man’s conduct, however strong 
its language may be, in spite of its most magnificent promises 
and cruellest anathemas, is little better than a delusion. It has 
ceased to be operative, and therefore it may be inferred that it 
has ceased really to live. Illustrations of the application of 
this test abound in every part of Mr. Lecky’s work. His first 
chapter is “On the declining sense of the Miraculous—Magic 
and Witchcraft ;” and it is a complete historical exhibition of 
the decline and death of a most pestilent superstition, which 
after a long period of dreadful vitality began slowly to decay, 
which was dead long before its death was so much as suspected, 
and which by some few even still is supposed to be not wholly 
extinct. When good people read of the “witch” of Endor, 
and “those who have familiar spirits,” they fancy that they still 
believe that there really were in times past, and might possibly 
be again, human beings in constant intercourse with demons. 
Others, again, “ spiritualize” the old-world stories, and fill them 
up with meanings that were wholly impossible, not only before 
Christ, but even before the eighteenth century. There may be 
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demons of lust and cruelty and fraud, and spirits of mischief of 
every sort, with which it is only too easy to become “ familiar ;” 
but these are not the devils for which witches were burnt to 
death. Educated men have ceased to believe not only that there 
are witches, but that there ever were; and the utmost that the 
most credulous can now persuade themselves to admit is simply 
this, that it would be unwise and dangerous to deny the ex- 
istence of certain forms of evil which seem to be constantly 
referred to in the sacred Scriptures. They believe, that is to 
say, not in witches, but in the general veracity of the Bible. 
When people really believed in witchcraft, it was quite impossible 
to doubt both the sincerity of their conviction, and that it was 
a perpetual torment, and an occasion of diabolical cruelties 
which nothing but a perverted sense of duty would ever have 
been strong enough to produce. 


“ Witchcraft,” says Mr. Buckle,? “ was but the reflection by a dis- 
eased imagination of the popular theology. We accordingly find that 
it assumed the most frightful proportions and the darkest character. 
In other lands, the superstition was at least mixed with much of im- 
posture; in Scotland it appears to have been entirely undiluted. It 
was produced by the teaching of the clergy, and it was everywhere fos- 
tered by their persecution. Eagerly, passionately, with a thirst for 
blood that knew no mercy, with a zeal that never tired, did they accom- 
plish their task. Assembled in solemn synod, the college of Aberdeen, 
in 1603, enjoined every minister to take two of the elders of his parish 
to make ‘a subtle and privy inquisition,’ and to question all the parish- 
ioners upon oath as to their knowledge of witches. Boxes were placed 
in the churches for the express purpose of receiving the accusations. 
When a woman had fallen under suspicion, the minister from the pulpit 
denounced her by name, exhorted his parishioners to give evidence 
against her, and prohibited any one from sheltering her. In the same 
spirit he exerted the power which was given him by a parochial organi- 
zation, elaborated perhaps more skilfully than any other in Europe. 
Under these circumstances, the witch-cases seem to have fallen almost 
entirely into the hands of the clergy. They were the leading commis- 
sioners. Before them the confessions were taken. They were the 
acquiescing witnesses, or the directors of the tortures by which those 
confessions were elicited. 

“ And when we read the nature of these tortures, which were 
worthy of an Oriental imagination; when we remember that they were 
inflicted, for the most part, on old and feeble and half-doting women, it 
is difficult to repress a feeling of the deepest abhorrence for those men 
who caused and who encouraged them. If the witch was obdurate, the 
first, and it is said the most effectual, method of obtaining confession 
was by what was termed ‘waking her.’ An iron bridle or hoop was 
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bound across her face with four prongs, which were thrust into her 
mouth. It was fastened behind to the wall by a chain, in such a manner 
that the victim was unable to lie down, and in this position she was 
sometimes kept for several days, while men were constantly with her 
to prevent her from closing her eyes for a moment in sleep. Partly in 
order to effect this object, and partly to discover the insensible mark 
which was the sure sign of a witch, long pins were thrust into her 
body. At the same time, as it was a saying in Scotland that a witch 
would never confess while she could drink, excessive thirst was often 
added to her tortures. Some prisoners have been waked for five nights ; 
one, it is said, even for nine. 

“The physical and mental suffering of such a process was sufficient 
to overcome the resolution of many, and to distract the understanding 
of not a few. But other and perhaps worse tortures were in reserve. 
The three principal that were habitually applied were the pennywinkis, 
the boots, and the caschielawis. The first was a kind of thumb-screw ; 
the second was a frame in which the leg was inserted, and in which it 
was broken by wedges, driven in by a hammer; the third was also an 
iron frame for the leg, which was from time to time heated over a 
brazier. Fire-matches were sometimes applied to the body of the 
victim. We read in a contemporary legal register of one man who 
was kept for forty-eight hours in ‘ vehement tortour’ in the caschiel- 
awis; and of another who remained in the same frightful machine for 
eleven days and eleven nights, whose legs were broken daily for four- 
teen days in the boots, and who was so scourged that the whole skin 
was torn from his body. This was, it is true, censured as an extreme 
case, but it was only an excessive application of the common torture.” 


Now that is something like believing in witchcraft ; it was 
not only a most genuine faith, but it seems to have had a grim 
unselfishness, making it almost sublime. Many were accused 
of witchcraft for no other reason than that they were uncom- 
monly skilful in the cure of diseases, and were ever ready to 
employ their skill for the relief of suffering. In most Catholic 
countries the civil power refused to execute persons who were 
guilty only of the crime of alleviating the miseries of their 
fellow-creatures. At this gross neglect of obvious duty, the 
clergy were of course indignant ; fortunately only Catholic in- 
quisitors have been able to match the horrors for which Scotch 
Calvinism has to answer. In Scotland such persons were un- 
scrupulously put to death. And yet, as Mr. Lecky very pro- 
perly acknowledges, the men who were chiefly guilty of these 
atrocities are not so much to be blamed as pitied. 


“There are,” he says,’ “ opinions that may be traced from age to 
age by footsteps of blood; and the intensity of the suffering they 
caused is a measure of the intensity with which they were realized. 
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Scotch witchcraft was but the result of Scotch Puritanism, and it faith- 
fully reflected the character of its parent. It is true that before the 
Reformation the people had been grossly ignorant and superstitious, 
but it is also true that witchcraft in its darker forms was so rare that 
no law was made on the subject till 1563; that the law was not carried 
to its full severity till 1590; that the delusion invariably accompanied 
the religious terrorism which the Scotch clergy so zealously main- 
tained, and that those clergy, all over Scotland, applauded and sti- 
mulated the persecution. The ascendancy they had obtained was bound- 
less, and in this respect their power was entirely undisputed. One 
word from them might have arrested the tortures, but that word was 
never spoken. ‘Their conduct implies, not merely a mental aberration, 
but also a callousness of feeling which has rarely been attained in a long 
career of vice. Yet these were men who had often shewn in the most 
trying circumstances the highest and the most heroic virtues. They 
were men whose courage had never flinched when persecution was 
raging around; men who had never paltered with their consciences to 
attain the favours of a king ; men whose self-devotion and zeal in their 
sacred calling had seldom been surpassed; men who in all the private 
relations of life were doubtless amiable and affectionate. It is not on 
them that our blame should fall; it is on the system that made them 
what they were.” They were but illustrations of the great truth, that 
when men have come to regard a certain class of their fellow-creatures 
as doomed by the Almighty to eternal and excruciating agonies, and 
when their theology directs their minds with intense and realizing 
earnestness to the contemplation of such agonies, the result will be an 
indifference to the suffering of those whom they deem the enemies of 
their God, as absolute as it is perhaps possible for human nature to 
attain.” 


The reality of a belief then may be almost certainly deter- 
mined by its practical results. Centuries ago people did believe, 
and now we do not believe, that the world swarms with devils, 
that the Creator of the world is a hideous monster, choosing, 
for utterly undiscoverable reasons, to bestow exceptional and 
often demoralizing favours upon a very small minority of man- 
kind, and hunting all the rest through all manner of vices and 
miseries in this world into unutterable and everlasting agonies 
in the next. Instead of believing this, the belief in huge armies 
of demons subject to the commands, and ever ready to do the 
bidding, of an omnipresent chief, has been removed to “the 
region,” as Mr. Buckle calls it, “ of the shadow of death.” The 
devil and his angels are fading rapidly away into metaphor ; 
dreadful mental diseases, and even some gigantic excesses of 
immorality, and uncontrollable impulses to crime, are referred 
now, not to demoniacal possessions, but to diseases of the brain. 
The belief in witchcraft therefore has entirely passed away, be- 
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cause it is entirely incompatible with other beliefs, which it may 
safely be predicted will never give place to the old superstitigns. 
But it is by no process of argument that this result has been 
obtained ; it is not the force of logic that has altered the beliefs 
and conduct of men, but rather their altered circumstances 
have given a new force to arguments which in logic were always 
valid, and the premisses of which were just as compatible with 
the nature of man and the character of God in the first century 
as they are in the last. Nor is it difficult to determine at least 
some of the causes which have changed the circumstances, and 
so indirectly altered the beliefs of civilized men. The growth of 
physical science alone, though there were many other causes, 
would account for the change. It is quite impossible for any- 
body who has even the vaguest knowledge of chemistry or phy- 
siology, or any other of the sciences which come nearest to the 
life of man, to believe in old women traversing the air on 
broomsticks ; destroying the health and life of those they hate 
by sitting in their own houses and melting little wax images 
before their own fires; or blighting human joy by an ugly look. 
Nobody now has the slightest dread of the evil eye, and, on the 
other hand, nobody believes that sicknesses are cured by satanic 
remedies, and that men can know more than their fellows only 
by becoming enormously more wicked than they. The enlarge- 
ment of commerce, the increase of political freedom, the innu- 
merable common interests apart from theology which bind men 
together, even in spite of the differences in their creeds,—all 
such causes have combined to render it impossible to tolerate 
those hideous cruelties and cold-blooded murders which were 
perpetrated for centuries in the name of Almighty God. 

And even here we may take occasion to remark, though 
every succeeding chapter of Mr. Lecky’s book furnishes addi- 
tional proof, that no single name, such, for instance, as Chris- 
tianity or Judaism, is sufficient to determine what those religious 
influences are to which a nation is really subject. Religion 
cannot be imported from one country to another like hogsheads 
of sugar. Names indeed may be imported, and ceremonies, 
and even some doctrinal formularies; but it depends upon very 
complicated causes whether or not the imported names will 
stand for the same things which they denoted in their earlier 
home, or the ceremonies have the same significance, or the 
doctrinal formularies be the expressions of any real experience 
or beliefs. Papists and reformers, persecutors and their victims, 
have alike belonged to Christendom ; and have imagined they 
found their rules of life in the Christian Scriptures and the 
honoured example of holy men. Especially is it altogether 
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uncertain what immediate effect will follow the introduction of 
the Bible to a new home. Whether the readers will direct their 
lives by the Old Testament or the New; whether their ideal man 
will be found among the stern ministers of wrath that hewed 
captive kings in pieces before the Lord, or in Him who took 
upon Him the form of a servant and went about doing good; 
whether they will persecute after the one model or save after the 
other, depends not upon the Bible taken alone, but upon the 
Bible taken together with all the forces, old and new, endlessly 
combining, which determine the character of a people. The 
circumstances of the Scotch clergy, for instance, as Mr. Lecky 
has shewn, rendered it inevitable that they should really receive 
the Old Testament rather than the New; and therefore hold in 
abeyance such newer teachings and more merciful examples as 
were incompatible with the Jewish customs and laws, though 
they held the place of honour in the Christian Scriptures. 


“ Their circumstances made them liberals, and they naturally sought 
to clothe their liberalism in a theological garb. They soon discovered 
precedents for their rebellions in the history of the judges and captains 
of the Jews; and accordingly the union of an intense theological, and 
an intense liberal feeling, made them revert to the scenes of the Old 
Testament, to the sufferings and also the conquests of the Jews, with 
an affection that seems now almost inconceivable. Their whole theo- 
logy took an Old Testament cast. Their modes of thought, their very 
phraseology, were derived from that source; and the constant contem- 
plation of the massacres of Canaan, and of the provisions of the 
Levitical code, produced its natural effect upon their minds.”/ 


So, in general politics, it depended not on the Bible, but on 
the nature of the government under which men were living, 
whether they would learn the glory of regicides from the Old 
Testament, or the duty of passive obedience from the New. 
Here also the Old Testament commended itself to the political 
necessities of the democratic Scotch, and the New to Anglican 
conservatives. 

Magic and witchcraft are forms of the miraculous, but they 
were by no means the only forms accepted by the intellect and 
conscience of more credulous ages. The miracles of the Church 
were as numerous as the miracles of the devil; and they were 
as readily believed by men who had not as yet beheld the won- 
drous order of the universe of God. ‘ At present, nearly all 
educated men receive an account of a miracle taking place in 
their own day with an absolute and even derisive incredulity, 
which dispenses with all examination of the evidence. Although 
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they may be entirely unable to give a satisfactory explanation of 
some phenomena that have taken place, they never on that 
account dream of ascribing them to supernatural agency, such 
an hypothesis being, as they believe, altogether beyond the range 
of reasonable discussion.”’ We have arrived at this complete 
unbelief of supernatural interpositions through a long course of 
preparations ; and as the result not of a direct disproof of the 
possibility or even the probability of miracles, but of the know- 
ledge of laws which we find operating uniformly and without 
interruption as far as our experience has reached, and which 
render miracles unnecessary, or even injurious. A disproof of 
the possibility of a miracle is not often attempted by those who 
believe in a personal God; and at any rate, it has never been 
furnished. But none the less for that have men come to believe 
that, instead of strengthening their faith in a wise Ruler of the 
universe, a miracle wrought before their very eyes would almost 
seem to them the herald of chaos. It would bea ghastly triumph 
of disorder; it would bring into at least a temporary doubt that 
great postulate on which all human thought and all human 
action rest,—the relation between cause and effect. Nothing 
but the haze of long distance and the special necessities of the 
greatest crisis of the world’s history can save their faith, or at 
least suspend their disbelief, of those inexplicable wonders on 
which Christianity itself is founded. 

That Mr. Lecky himself does not deny the possibility (and 
probably believes the reality) of the great Christian miracles, is 
abundantly clear from his own words :— 


“ When men first grasped,” he says,” “ the truth that the tendency 
of the human mind was from polytheism to monotheism, there were 
some who at once rushed on to atheism, considering that to be a con- 
tinuation of the same movement. The disbelief in ghosts led many to 
materialism, and the discovery that man was not the centre of all the 
contrivances of nature made not a few deny final causes. Just so, 
science having shewn that the phenomena of nature do not result (as 
every one once supposed) from direct and isolated acts of intervention, 
multitudes have passed by the impetus of the movement to the denial of 
the possibility of miracles. To say that Omnipotence cannot reverse 
the laws of His appointment is a contradiction in terms. To say that 
an Infinite mind never modifies those laws for special purposes, and in 
a manner that exceeds both human capacities and human comprehen- 
sion, is to make an assertion that is unproved and contrary to analogy. 
To say that the metaphysical conception of Infinity precludes the notion 
of miracles is useless, because (as Mansel and others have shewn) the 
creation of the world is equally irreconcilable with that conception, 
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and because the existence of evil throws all such reasoning into hopeless 
confusion. To say, in fine, that there was no use in miracles accom- 
panying a revelation in an early stage of society, is completely to ignore 
the passion for the wonderful and the dim perception of the moral 
which are the characteristics of such a society. All these propositions 
flow naturally, but not legitimately, out of the reaction against the 
‘government by miracle,’ in which Europe once believed. ‘The logical 
consequences of the movement are, I think, twofold. 1. The difficulty 
of proving miracles satisfactorily is incalculably increased, because it is 
shewn that, in a certain phase of civilization, the belief in miracles 
necessarily arises, and that many thousands, which are now universally 
rejected, were then universally believed, supported by a vast amount of 
evidence, and entirely unconnected with imposition. 2. The essentially 
moral character which theology progressively acquires renders mira- 
culous evidence (except for a particular class of minds) useless.” 


The credibility of the great miracles, the Incarnation and 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, depends upon the considera- 
tion that He who cannot act at all without limiting Himself to 
some mode of acting, may well submit to such limitations as 
muy best reveal to men His own goodness and the true dignity 
of human nature; and the fact also, that these miracles were 
not mere physical marvels, but mighty instruments in the moral 
development of mankind. It was, indeed, one chief object of 
the teaching of Jesus to withdraw men from a superstitious 
longing for mere wonders, to a perception of their spiritual sig- 
nificance as signs of a divine order, a kingdom of heaven. But 
it must surely be admitted that the credibility of an alleged 
miracle diminishes directly, as its moral quality and purpose 
diminish. The miracles of the “ Gospel of the Infancy,” for 
instance, are utterly disbelieved, not simply for want of evidence, 
but because they are absolutely worthless; they have no moral 
or spiritual value. For exactly the same reason no prudent 
divine will now offer the miracles of the Church as proofs of her 
divine commission; on the contrary, he will strengthen the 
other proofs of her divine commission as much as possible, in 
order that it may be able to bear the enormous burden of the 
ecclesiastical miracles. Nobody regards in the same way the 
preservation of Jonah in the whale’s body, and the raising of 
the widow of Nain’s son from the dead. For the one, all our 
gentlest affections plead; for the other, we do not care at all— 
not even enough to rouse ourselves to deny it. Even if it be 
true, it does not touch one of the necessities or dangers or 
griefs of our own lives. The resurrection of the dead is not so 
much, even in appearance, an interference with the laws of 
nature, as an assertion that when the laws of nature have 
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exhausted themselves upon the human body, the very man him- 
self is still alive ; subject, doubtless, still to divinely-appointed 
laws, but not destroyed. But the conditions of human life in a 
whale’s belly are absolutely not worth knowing. 

But any attempt to reduce the number or apologize for the 
moral effect of miracles is itself a proof of the silent change 
that has been wrought by enlarged experience, truer canons of 
criticism, and the growth of the physical sciences. The mytho- 
peic age, in any country and in any faith, requires an apology 
for the absence of miracles. Mr. Grote has proved this with 
absolute completeness in a region sufficiently remote from reli- 
gious prejudice to admit of a close approximation and impartiality. 
He has detected Greek myths in all stages of their production ; 
and endless variations of divine interposition according to the 
mental characteristics, or geographical position, or political par- 
tialities of those who created both their gods and a history of 
divine achievements. He has shewn us that so far from general 
belief being any proof of the reality of supernatural inter- 
positions, it is in certain ages, and certain stages of religious 
development, a very clear warning that such interpositions are 
so eagerly desired, that any assertion that they have taken place 
would be received without evidence at all. And this in Greek 
history is exactly similar to what characterized the period before 
the Reformation. In the writings of the fathers we find mira- 
cles spoken of as existing in profusion. 


“If we pass from the fathers into the middle ages, we find ourselves 
in an atmosphere that was dense and charged with the supernatural. 
The demand for miracles was almost boundless, and the supply was 
equal to the demand. Men of extraordinary sanctity seemed naturally 
and habitually to obtain the power of performing them, and their lives 
are crowded with their achievements, which were attested by the highest 
sanction of the Church. Nothing could be more common than for a 
holy man to be lifted up from the floor in the midst of his devotions, or 
to be visited by the Virgin or by an angel. There was scarcely a town 
that could not shew some relic that had cured the sick, or some image 
that had opened and shut its eyes, or bowed its head to an earnest wor- 
shipper. It was somewhat more extraordinary, but not in the least 
incredible, that the fish should have thronged to the shore to hear St. 
Anthony preach, or that it should be necessary to cut the hair of the 
crucifix at Burgos once a month, or that the Virgin of the Pillar, at 
Saragossa, should, at the prayer of one of her worshippers, have 
restored a leg that had been amputated. Men who were afflicted with 
apparently hopeless disease, started in a moment into perfect health 
when brought into contact with a relic of Christ or of the Virgin. The 
virtue of such relics radiated in blessings all around them. Glorious 
visions heralded their discovery, and angels have transported them 
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through the air. If a missionary went abroad among the heathen, 
supernatural signs confounded his opponents, and made the powers of 
darkness fly before his steps. If a Christian prince unsheathed his 
sword in an ecclesiastical cause, apostles had been known to combat 
with his army, and avenging miracles to scatter his enemies. If an 
unjust suspicion attached to an innocent man, he had immediately 
recourse to an ordeal which cleared his character and condemned his 
accusers. All this was going on habitually in every part of Europe 
without exciting the smallest astonishment or scepticism. Those who 
know how thoroughly the supernatural element pervades the old lives 
of the saints, may form some notion of the multitude of miracles that 
were related and generally believed from the fact that M. Guizot has 
estimated the number of these lives, accumulated in the Bollandist 
Collection, at about twenty-five thousand. Yet this was but one de- 
partment of miracles. It does not include the thousands of miraculous 
images and pictures that were operating throughout Christendom, and 
the countless apparitions and miscellaneous prodigies that were taking 
place in every country, and on all occasions. Whenever a saint was 
canonized, it was necessary to prove that he had worked miracles ; but 
except on those occasions miraculous accounts seem never to have been 
questioned. The most educated, as well as the most ignorant, habi- 
tually resorted to the supernatural as the simplest explanation of every 
difficulty.’ 

Why is it that all these miraculous interpositions are now 
regarded with such derisive incredulity, that even devout be- 
lievers in the sacred Scriptures never hear of a modern miracle 
without disgust, without feeling that it is an impertinence, an 
attempt to rival the glories of that wondrous era when the 
religion of Jesus Christ made its first entrance into the world ? 
Many Christian people indeed still believe in miracles, wrought 
before their own eyes, in their own day. They believe that in 
consequence of their own prayers, God alters the course of the 
seasons, sends rain in drought, and fair weather after rain ; 
they believe that for the same reason He supersedes bad ship- 
building, and delivers sailors in crazy vessels from the violence 
of tempests ; they believe that in like manner He will so far 
reverse the operation or ordinary causes, that He will grant in 
answer to prayer an abundant harvest, even though the sowing 
has been scanty, or the soil impoverished by neglect or ignorance. 
Even great institutions,—great at any rate in the largeness of 
their operations, and the magnitude of their liabilities,—are 
supported by no other means than an appeal on the one hand to 
the miracle-working power of God, and on the other to the 
extreme credulity of the British public. Such appeals are never 
entirely in vain ; for there is a large number of people who are 
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grieved and terrified at the progress of reason, who mourn over 
even their own subjection to the spirit of the age, and who 
imagine that the worth of their faith is determined by the mere 
quantity of what they believe. But though the reports of such 
institutions are utterly ridiculous, even when they are not blas- 
phemous, even those who compile them, and who possibly also 
believe them, are so far mastered by the power of rationalism, 
that they dare not call a miracle by its own name. The mode 
of feeding the orphans in a large establishment near Bristol 
differs in no essential particular from the mode of feeding the 
five thousand, unless indeed it be an essential difference that the 
Bristol establishment begins without even the loaves and fishes. 
If people can obtain what they want by kneeling down to pray 
for it, instead of by going into the market and buying it ; if they 
can get diseases cured by prayer, instead of by medical skill 
and medicine, wherein does all this differ from the unwasting 
barrel of meal and cruse of oil, or the effects of the prayer of 
Elijah, “O Lord, my God, let the spirit of this child come 
unto him again, that he may live?” But people who pray for 
rain, and who profess to support enormous households without 
any human resources, know perfectly well that they would be 
regarded as hopeless idiots if they pretended for a single moment 
that they possessed the power of working miracles. But the 
very fact that they are compelled to repudiate the proper name 
for the thing they think they possess, is an important testimony 
to the overwhelming power of rationalism. 

Why is it then that the belief in miracles has so completely 
died away, and that even no amount of evidence can persuade 
us that any miracle whatever has been wrought for at least 
several centuries? One reason is, that we have arrived at far 
better canons of criticism and tests of historical proof. It is 
not enough for us to know that some particular assertion has 
been made ; we must be satisfied that they who make the asser- 
tion have some fair means of knowing the truth of what they 
affirm. We require to be satisfied not only that some particular 
event might have happened, but that there is conclusive reason 
to believe that it did happen. Again, the industrious prosecu- 
tions of physical science have led men further and further into 
the region of divine operations, and nowhere have they been 
able to discover in any period of modern research even the 
slightest deviations from the appointed order. Moreover, their 
researches have compelled them to admit that there is scarcely 
any evidence so untrustworthy as the first report of the senses. 
Very few people indeed are competent to say what they have 
seen with their eyes, or heard with their cars, and men whose 
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habits of observation have been cultivated with the utmost care, 
and protected with the most scrupulous anxiety from any possi- 
bility of bias, are not likely to receive as sufficient proof of 
miracles the second-hand reports of superstitious and ignorant 
observers, whose moral characteristics incline them not to doubt 
the presence, but to doubt the absence of a supernatural inter- 
position. But there is yet another, and perhaps a better reason 
still, for the complete discredit into which all but the very 
greatest miracles have fallen. It isa reason furnished rather by 
the conscience than the intellect. Miracles have ceased to be 
expected because they have ceased to be desired. Men love 
wisdom far more than power; they believe that order, fore- 
knowledge, and a complete pre-arrangement, sufficient for all 
possible emergencies, are immeasurably more divine than any 
manifestations, however appalling or even benevolent, of mere 
caprice. It may very safely be affirmed that nothing would 
more utterly terrify and distress an ordinarily reverent man 
than a real miracle wrought before his own eyes. People feel 
that if miracles were ever necessary, and they are often very 
willing to confess that they once were, they are certainly unne- 
cessary now. The gift of healing was immeasurably less useful, 
or at any rate would be immeasurably less useful now, than 
medical and surgical skill. Even if it were more immediately 
available for the cure of diseases, it would tend directly to re- 
press that effort, and render unnecessary that thorough culture 
of all the faculties without which all real greatness is impossible. 
The same may be said of all the other special gifts of the Apos- 
tolic age ; they could be necessary only when men were ignorant 
and weak, and if they were continued beyond that period of 
weakness, they would tend only to perpetuate it. 

No educated person therefore now in this country believes 
in miracles, excepting so far as to admit that in the infancy of 
the human race, it is certainly possible that God could have 
wrought them, but enormously difficult to prove that He ever 
actually did. Buta yet clearer proof, if possible, of the pre- 
valence of rationalism is to be found in the fact that the very 
meaning of the word miracle has been changed, so that the word 
is no longer used to indicate an inversion, or even a temporary 
suspension, of the laws of nature. On the contrary, the sphere 
of law has been enlarged so as to include miracles; which are 
accordingly regarded not as branches of laws we know, but as 
examples of the operation of laws with which we are not yet 
familiar. 


“ We find also,” says Mr. Lecky,/ “even among the supporters of 
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the evidential school, a strong tendency to meet the rationalists, as it 
were, halfway,—to maintain that miracles are valid proofs, but that 
they do not necessarily imply the notion of a violation of natural law 
with which they had been so long associated. They are, it is said, 
performed simply by the application of natural means guided by super- 
natural knowledge. The idea of interference can present no difficulty 
to any one who admits human liberty ; for those who acknowledge that 
liberty must hold that man has a certain power of guiding and control- 
ling the laws of matter, that he can of his own free will produce effects 
which would not have been produced without his intervention, and that 
in proportion as his knowledge of the laws of nature advances his power 
of adapting them to his purposes is increased. That mind can influence 
matter is itself one of the laws of nature. To adapt and modify general 
laws to special purposes is the occupation and the characteristic of every 
intelligence, and to deny this power to Divine intelligence seems but 
little removed from atheism. It is to make the Deity the only torpid 
mind in the universe. There is therefore, it is said, nothing improbable 
in the belief that Omniscience, by the selection of natural laws of which 
we are ignorant, could accomplish all those acts which we call mira- 
culous. According to this notion a miracle would not differ, gene- 
rically, from a human act, though it would still be strictly available for 
evidential purposes. Miracles would thus be separated from a concep- 
tion with which almost all the controversialists of the last century had 
identified them, and which is peculiarly repugnant to the tendencies of 
our age.” 


It will scarcely be denied, even by those who think the pre- 
vailing rationalism too undiscriminating in its rejection of the 
miraculous, that the God of the modern Church is a far more 
glorious Being than the capricious divinity who was supposed to 
be for ever interfering with the affairs of His creatures, and 
neutralizing the effects of His own imperfect foresight. 

The Creator Himself, indeed, has been ever the same; but 
the piety and morality of a man is determined, not only by 
what his God is, but by what has been revealed or discovered of 
the divine perfections. So long as men “esteemed” God “to 
be” capricious, “to them He was” capricious; and all their 
thought and action were based upon that misbelief. Even the 
Scriptures are not without the relics of that ignorance which 
was inevitable in the world’s infancy ; though they bear a won- 
derful testimony to the eternal order in that region where it is 
most important—the region of morality. The mountains may 
depart and the hills be removed, but not the faithfulness or 
righteousness of God; not the deep, wide, everlasting difference 
between right and wrong. That God should change the material 
for the sake of the spiritual, is by no means inconceivable and 
might be glorious; but it is far more wonderful and glorious 
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that His infinite wisdom has from the very beginning provided 
that the material shall ever be the minister of the true spirit, 
and shall need no change. The belief of miracles, indeed, with 
a very few grand exceptions, marking the great crises in the 
history of the world, has utterly vanished; but in place of it 
there is a far surer belief in a living God, who is able to govern 
without miracles, and whose enduring order is the one compre- 
hensive wonder of the universe. Even the belief in miracles was 
an early triumph of the very same spirit which has now rooted 
out the belief; it was wiser and nearer to the truth than that 
fetishism which it superseded. But faith in a living Person . 
governing the world would itself become injurious, if we were 
suffered to believe that He is altogether such a one as ourselves. 


“There is one other subject,” says Mr. Lecky,* “of great import- 
ance which is naturally suggested by the movement we have been con- 
sidering. We have seen how profoundly it has altered the character of 
Christian Churches. It has changed not only the outward form and 
manifestations, but the habits of thought, the religious atmosphere 
which was the medium through which all events were contemplated, and 
by which all reasonings were refracted. No one can doubt that if the 
modes of thought now prevailing on these subjects, even in Roman 
Catholic countries, could have been presented to the mind of a Christian 
of the twelfth century, he would have said that so complete an altera- 
tion would involve the absolute destruction of Christianity. As a 
matter of fact, most of these modifications were forced upon the reluctant 
Church by the pressure from without, and were specially resisted and 
denounced by the bulk of the clergy. They were represented as sub- 
versive of Christianity. The doctrine that religion could be destined to 
pass through successive phases of development was pronounced to be 
emphatically unchristian. The ideal Church was always in the past; 
and immutability, if not retrogression, was deemed the condition of 
life. We can now judge this resistance by the clear light of experience. 
Dogmatic systems have, it is true, been materially weakened ; they no 
longer exercise a controlling influence over the current of affairs. Per- 
secution, religious wars, absorbing controversies, sacred art, and theo- 
logical literature, which once indicated a passionate interest in dogmatic 
questions, have passed away or become comparatively uninfluential. 
Ecclesiastical power throughout Europe has been everywhere weakened, 
and weakened in each nation in proportion to its intellectual progress. 
If we were to judge the present position of Christianity by the tests of 
ecclesiastical history, if we were to measure it by the orthodox zeal of 
the great doctors of the past, we might well look upon its prospects 
with the deepest despondency and alarm. The spirit of the fathers has 
incontestably faded. The days of Athanasius and Augustine have 
passed away never to return. The whole course and tendency of thought 
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is flowing in another direction. The controversies of bygone centuries 
ring with a strange hollowness on the ear. But if, turning from eccle- 
siastical historians, we apply the exclusively moral tests which the New 
Testament so invariably and so emphatically enforces, if we ask whether 
Christianity has ceased to produce the living fruits of love and charity 
and zeal for truth, the conclusion we should arrive at would be very 
different. If it be true Christianity to dive with a passionate charity 
into the darkest recesses of misery and of vice, to irrigate every quarter 
of the earth with the fertilizing stream of an almost boundless bene- 
volence, and to include all the sections of humanity in the circle of an 
intense and efficacious sympathy ; if it be true Christianity to destroy 
or weaken the barriers which had separated class from class and nation 
from nation, to free war from its harshest elements, and to make a 
consciousness of essential equality and of a genuine fraternity dominate 
over all accidental differences; if it be, above all, true Christianity to 
cultivate a love of truth for its own sake, a spirit of candour and of 
tolerance towards those with whom we differ,—if these be the marks of 
a true and healthy Christianity, then never since the days of the Apos- 
tles has it been so vigorous as at present, and the decline of dogmatic 
systems and of clerical influence has been a measure if not a cause of 
its advance.” 


Mr. Lecky’s third chapter, “ Aisthetic, Scientific, and 
Moral Developments of Rationalism,” is admirably written, 
and in every respect full of interest; but what he says of 
moral development is worthy of very special attention. It 
is an introduction to the long chapter on Persecution, which 
is a history of oft-told horrors, written with unflinching 
justice, with sensitive humanity and with exulting joy that 
both the emotional and logical antecedents of persecution are 
destroyed for ever. That so dreadful a curse should have blighted 
all Christendom for centuries in spite of the divine gentleness of 
Jesus Christ, can be accounted for only by the principles that 
persecutors had adopted, or the moral atmosphere they breathed. 
The great emotional antecedent of persecution is to be found in 
the teaching of the early church concerning the future world. 
It is quite impossible for us to realize the effect of that teaching 
when it was really believed ; it is even difficult for us to believe 
that men of heroic virtue and singular unselfishness should have 
dared to offer it to the world. We read with amazement such 
sermons as Dr. Pusey’s “On Everlasting Punishment ;” aston- 
ished that a generous man can seem to find a sort of righteous 
satisfaction in what, at best, could be only the most appalling 
mystery of the universe. But Dr. Pusey’s sermon is mere child’s 
play, compared with the fiery denunciations of men like Tertul- 
lian. In a passage quoted by Mr. Lecky,' he actually promises 
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the spectacle of the everlasting agonies of the damned as a com- 
pensation to those who were compelled to abstain from the en- 
joyments of the games and theatres of the heathen. 


“« What,’ he exclaimed, ‘shall be the magnitude of that scene? 
How shall I wonder? How shall Ilangh? How shall I rejoice? How 
shall I triumph when I behold so many and such illustrious kings, who 
were said to have mounted into heaven, groaning with Jupiter their god 
in the lowest darkness of hell! Then shall the soldiers who had perse- 
cuted the name of Christ burn in more cruel fire than any they had kindled 
for the saints. ... Then shall the tragedians pour forth in their own 
misfortune more piteous cries than those with which they had made the . 
theatre to resound while their comedian’s powers shall be better seen as 
he becomes more flexible by the heat. Then shall the driver of the 
circus stand forth to view all blushing in his flaming chariot, and the 
gladiators pierced, not by spears, but by darts of fire. . . . Compared 
with such spectacles, with such subjects of triumph as these, what can 
pretor or consul, questor or pontiff, afford? and even now faith can 
bring them near, imagination can depict them as present.’ ” 


In due time such teaching was impressed upon the heart 
and thought of the vulgar by dreadful pictures; and for the 
most refined it imparts a terrible repulsiveness even to the 
noblest poetry of the Catholic world. It was urged upon men 
as a fitting subject for frequent and long continued meditation. 
The horrors of the future state of sinners was to them a sort of 
measure of their own own deep abhorrence of that sin which 
deserved such severity of punishment. They were told that if 
hell seemed to them too much it could only be because sin seemed 
too little: and just because they had so inadequate a notion of 
the evil of sin did they need the protection against temptation 
which might be furnished them by terror. No cruelty that has 
ever cursed the world can approach in diabolical ingenuity the 
medizval tortures inflicted by the Church; and the only excuse 
that can be offered for them is the fact that they were but poor 
copies of the far more dreadful torments inflicted by Almighty 
God. Nor was the awful effect of the teaching concerning the 
future state more than very slightly alleviated by the more 
generous Gospel which accompanied. For, to begin with, there 
was no Gospel for all. There was no Gospel for the unbaptized ; 
even among the baptized there was no Gospel for the unelect. 
And when two divinities of equal power, one infinitely kind and 
the other infinitely malicious, are set before men for their wor- 
ship, all history testifies that the good God will be neglected, 
and the god-devil will have all the honour. For men will argue 
that they must be on their guard against the devil,—they must 
conciliate Aim and avert his wrath; for the slightest failure in 
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their homage must involve swift ruin, even if they are not tor- 
mented for the mere amusement of divine cruelty. But the 
good God may be trusted to do no harm. He will forgive those 
neglects which the multiplied cares and anxieties of mankind 
render almost inevitable. Above all He will remember the cruel 
exactions of their infernal oppressor, and be Himself the less 
exacting. When the two deities are united in the same person, 
the same inexorable logic will still apply with equal or even 
greater force. The devil will be worshipped, the God will be 
forgotten. Perfect fear will cast out love. In the continual 
contemplation of suffering the heart will grow hard, and men 
will learn to inflict torment on one another without remorse. 
The doctrine of everlasting torment still lingers in form, and 
even with some small realization, among the sterner minds of 
Christendom; men of abstractions, who carry dogmatic pre- 
misses to their last conclusions almost without a pang. But 
even they scarcely venture to teach that spirits are tortured in 
literal fire. For the most part the doctrine itself has passed 
away; destroyed not simply by truer interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, but by habits of thought and methods of government with 
which the doctrine of everlasting hell fire is utterly and for ever 
incompatible. The penal code, especially, has received the most 
careful consideration from statesmen and philanthropists ; men 
who were guided by conscience and reason, and not by dogmatic 
theology. Though this good work itself was retarded by the 
prevalence of the medieval doctrine of the future state, and 
would have continued wholly impossible if secular government 
had been in the hands of the clergy, nevertheless the punish- 
ment of criminals has been rendered more and more remedial, 
less and less revengeful and expiatory. Men realize, as they 
become more civilized and intelligent, the intensity of the suf- 
fering they inflict, and the innumerable differences of crimes. 
They perceive that in every case the worst sinner has been also, 
in some measure, sinned against. They recognize the unspeak- 
able value of a human spirit ; and that no folly could be greater 
than to waste a living man. They treat an evil doer as they 
would treat a priceless gem that had somehow become flawed, 
well knowing that no part of the jewel may be thrown away. 
The recklessness of human life which characterizes semi-bar- 
barous legislation has given place to a tenderness which is even 
in some danger of becoming excessive and hysterical ; but the 
change is in the right direction, and is based on the true foun- 
dation of a high sense of the dignity of human nature. While 
a truer theology and nobler ethics have rendered this change 
possible, the change in modern penal legislation has re-acted 
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most favourably on ethics and theology. It is preposterous for 
those to hesitate about hanging a man for stealing a sheep, who 
believe that God, the Fountain of all justice and law, would 
burn him in hell for ever for stealing a penny. It is ridiculous 
to attempt any accurate adjustment of punishments if all crimes 
are sins, and all sins deserve the infliction of endless torment. 
It is absurd to make our punishments remedial if the divine 
example assures us that the great end of punishment is not re- 
formation, but revenge. Modern statesmen may not perhaps 
be prepared to deny in words the medizeval doctrine, but they 
adopt the far more effective method of denying it in every one 
of their acts, and denying it most emphatically in those acts 
which are most solemn. They simply reverse in their own 
government what they have been taught to believe is the mode 
of the divine government. They reverse it with loathing and 
scorn as a horrid relic of barbarism which would be a disgrace to 
civilization. The social theories of modern life and the medi- 
zval doctrine of the future state may live together in form, but 
never in reality ; one only will be realized, and the other will 
be in abeyance. 

The decay of the doctrine of the endless torment of the 
wicked in a literal fire has removed the greatest of the emo- 
tional antecedents of persecution; similar causes have been in 
continual operation to remove the logical antecedents. The 
chief of these was the doctrine of exclusive salvation, which is 
well stated, and without exaggeration, by Mr. Lecky. It in- 
cluded the doctrine of the absolute necessity of baptism. 


“¢ Be assured,’ writes St. Fulgentius, ‘and doubt not that not only 
men who have obtained the use of their reason, but also little children 
who have begun to live in their mother’s womb and have there died, or 
who, having been just born, have passed away from the world without 
the sacrament of holy baptism, administered in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, must be punished by the eternal torture of undy- 
ing fire; for although they have committed no sin by their own will, 
they have nevertheless drawn with them the condemnation of original 
sin, by their carnal conception and nativity.’ It will be remembered that 
these saints, while maintaining that infants whose existence was but for 
a moment descended into eternal fire on account of an apple that was 
eaten four thousand years before they were born, maintained also that 
the creation and the death of those infants were the direct, personal, 
and uncontrolled acts of the Deity.”™ 

“ But the scope of the doctrine we are considering was not confined 
to unbaptized children ; it extended also to all adults who were external 
to the church. If the whole human race existed under a sentence of 
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condemnation which could only be removed by connection with Chris- 
tianity ; and if this sentence were so stringent that even the infant was 
not exempt from its effects, it was natural that the adult heathen who 
added his personal transgressions to the guilt of Adam should be doomed 
at last to perdition. Nor did the fathers who constructed the early 
systems of theology at all shrink from the consequence. At a time 
when the Christian Church formed but an infinetesimal fraction of the 
community; at a time when almost all the members who composed it 
were themselves converts from paganism, and reckoned among the pagans 
those who were bound to them by the closest ties of gratitude and affec- 
tion, the great majority of the fathers deliberately taught that the entire 
pagan world was doomed to that state of punishment which they in- 
variably described as literal and undying fire. In any age and under 
any circumstances such a doctrine must seem inexpressibly shocking ; 
but it appears most peculiarly so when we consider that the convert who 
accepted it, and who with a view to his own felicity proclaimed the sys- 
tem of which he believed it to form a part to be a message of good 
tidings, must have acquiesced in the eternal perdition of the mother who 
had borne him, of the father upon whose knees he had played, of the 
friends who were associated with the happy years of childhood and early 
manhood, of the immense mass of his fellow-countrymen, and of all those 
heroes and sages who by their lives or precepts had first kindled a moral 
enthusiasm within his breast. All these were doomed by one sweeping 
sentence. Nor were they alone in their condemnation. The heretics, 
no matter how trivial may have been their error, were reserved for the 
same fearful fate. The Church, according to the favourite image of the 
fathers, was a solitary ark floating upon a boundless sea of ruin. Within 
its pale there was salvation; without it salvation was impossible. ‘If 
any one out of Noah’s ark could escape the deluge,’ wrote St. Cyprian, 
‘he who is out of the Church may also escape.’ ‘ Without this house,’ 
said Origen, ‘that is without the Church, no one is saved.’ ‘ No one,’ 
said St. Augustin, ‘cometh to salvation and eternal life except he who 
hath Christ for his head; but no one can have Christ for his head except 
he that is in His body, the Church.’ ‘Hold most firmly,’ added St. 
Fulgentius, ‘and doubt not that not only all pagans but also all Jews, 
heretics, and schismatics who depart from this present life outside the 
the Catholic Church, are about to go into eternal fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels.’ So prominent and so unquestionable was this 
doctrine deemed, that the council of Carthage, in the fourth century, 
made it one of the test questions put to every bishop, before ordination.’”¢ 


It is quite impossible to exaggerate the mischievous effects 
of this terrible doctrine; it is indeed difficult to determine 
whether it was more injurious to the intellect, or the conscience, 
or the affections. The mercy of its salvation aggravated, instead 
of palliating, the ferocity of its curse. It elevated mere cere- 
monies above spiritual life, and dogmatic orthodoxy above 
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morality. It multiplied pious frauds; “it rendered universal 
that species of falsehood which is termed misrepresentation, and 
which consists mainly of the suppression of opposing facts ;” 
and it utterly crushed the earnestness of enquiry, which is the 
only bulwark against the encroachments of error. 


“The considerations I have adduced in the first part of this chap- 
ter,” says Mr. Lecky,? “will be sufficient to shew how injurious have 
been the effects of the doctrine of exclusive salvation. We have still, 
however, one consequence to examine, before which all others fade into 
insignificance. I mean, of course, religious persecution. This, which 
is perhaps the most fearful of all the evils that men have inflicted 
upon their fellows, is the direct practical result of the principles we 
have hitherto considered in their speculative aspect. If men believe 
with an intense and realizing faith that their own view of a disputed 
question is true beyond all possibility of mistake, if they further believe 
that those who adopt other views will be doomed by the Almighty to an 
eternity of misery which, with the same moral disposition but with a 
different belief, they would have escaped, these men will, sooner or 
later, persecute te the full extent of their power. If you speak to 
them of the physical and mental suffering which persecution produces, 
or of the sincerity and unselfish heroism of its victims, they will reply 
that such arguments rest altogether on the inadequacy of your realiza- 
tion of the doctrine they believe. What suffering that man can inflict 
can be comparable to the eternal misery of all who embrace the doctrine 
of the heretic? What claim can human virtues have to our forbear- 
ance, if the Almighty punishes the mere profession of error as a crime 
of the deepest turpitude? If you encountered a lunatic who, in his 
frenzy, was inflicting on multitudes around him a death of the most 
prolonged and excruciating agony, would you not feel justified in arrest- 
ing his career by every means in your power,—by taking his life if you 
could not otherwise attain your object? But if you knew that this 
man was inflicting not temporal but eternal death, if he was not a 
guiltless though dangerous madman, but one whose conduct you be- 
lieved to involve the most heinous criminality, would you not act with 
still less compunction or hesitation? Arguments from expediency, 
though they may induce men under some special circumstances to refrain 
from persecuting, will never make them adopt the principle of tolera- 
tion. In the first place, those who believe that the religious service of 
the heretic is an act positively offensive to the Deity will always feel 
disposed to put down that act if it is in their power, even though they 
cannot change the mental disposition from which it springs. In the next 
place, they will soon perceive that the intervention of the civil ruler can 
exercise almost as much influence upon belief as upon profession.” 


Mr. Lecky’s chapter on Persecution is admirably written ; 
and is valuable, above all, because it does not waste indignation 
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on men, but on the evil systems and mischievous dogmas by 
which they were fatally misled. It is not the persecutors, but 
the principles, which justify and even demand persecution, which 
are rightly held up to the loathing and execration of mankind. 
The doctrine of the endless torment of the wicked hardens the 
heart ; the doctrine of exclusive salvation deadens the conscience 
and stupefies the intellect. These doctrines, therefore, are to be 
utterly repudiated ; their deep immorality, their absolute unrea- 
sonableness, their blasphemous affront to Almighty wisdom and 
love, are without ceasing to be demonstrated and proclaimed. 
It is not even of bad men that we need to be most afraid, but 
of those principles of morals.or theology which cannot fail to 
make bad all who accept them. That these doctrines are rapidly 
dying out, is happily indisputable. It matters almost nothing 
that they remain in creeds and formularies; it matters little 
even that men can be found who still imagine that they believe 
them. The true test and measure of their being believed, is the 
effects they produce; and now, in England, their effects are 
ridiculous and suicidal. But still, as always, they are wholly 
intolerable ; subversive of liberty and honesty, in nation and 
individual, in conduct and thought. 

It is superfluous to ask whether they are believed. Some 
men partly believe them, and therefore they persecute; they rob 
Professor Jowett, for instance, as long as they are permitted, of 
some few hundreds a year. They refuse to pay the salary to the 
Bishop of Natal, because they really believe that stealing is not 
so dangerous to the soul as heresy. But in England there are 
almost as many heresies as there are individuals, and nobody 
cares. No Anglican priest or bishop dare try to put in force 
the ecclesiastical canons of his own church. He might excom- 
municate and curse; and the only effect would be that men 
would laugh in his face. He might refuse the sacraments ; but 
the clergyman of the next parish would administer them—and 
if a man could not get the sacraments at all he would con- 
tentedly go without them. Jews were burnt to death in olden 
times, now they have seats in Parliament. The orthodox marry 
and are given in marriage to heretics ; and the infidel who denies 
every one of the thirty-nine Articles and repudiates the three 
creeds, is buried “in sure and certain hope of a resurrection to 
eternal life.” It is more dangerous now to be a street beggar 
or an organ-grinder, than to be a heresiarch. “If it were a 
matter of wrong or wicked lewedness, O ye wrangling Ecclesias- 
tics, reason would that I should bear with you; but if it bea 
question of words and names, and of your law, look ye to it, for 
I will be no judge of such matters.” So speaks that great 
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Gallio, the spirit of the age, the rationalism of modern Europe 
—and “ cares for none of these things.” 

The remaining chapters of Mr. Lecky’s book are on “The 
Secularization of Politics,’ and “The Industrial History of 
Rationalism.”’ So far are politics secularized that we almost fail 
to perceive that they ever needed secularizing. People now-a- 
days are annoyed at any attempt to connect religion with the 
ordinary affairs of the nation. Even the State Church exists on 
sufferance ; not by divine right but by political expediency, and 
on condition of being the docile, submissive slave of the civil 
power. High Churchmen hate the alliance almost more bitterly 
than the dissenting sects; knowing that they lose far more of 
spiritual strength and old ecclesiastical supremacy, than they 
gain of earthly splendour and possessions. The most utterly 
imbecile and absolutely powerless body in all England is the Con- 
vocation of the Clergy ; a body that even to Henry VIII. could 
dare to suggest that if the laws of the Church and the laws of 
the State should unhappily be at variance, the laws of the State 
should be changed. The ecclesiastical courts, that were once the 
terror of the land, that were more powerful and far more merci- 
less than the secular tribunals, are now the laughing-stock of 
the nation; and it needs more courage to apply ecclesiastical 
law than to defy it. And yet the old system alone is compatible 
with the old theory upon which it was based, and which still 
lingers in words and formularies. The proof that the old belief 
is dead is not to be found in any verbal denial, any formal pro- 
test, but in the whole spirit and structure of modern life. 

Nor is the progress of Rationalism less obvious or less bene- 
ficial in its relation to commerce. The commercial spirit is the 
extreme opposite of the ascetic spirit. It is bent upon making 
life happy, and securing the utmost advantage of the things that 
are seen and temporal. It is opposed, on almost every side, to 
the medizval theology, and must utterly perish if that theology 
should ever again prevail. Especially has it destroyed two of 
the prominent doctrines of the old religion—the doctrine of 
usury and the doctrine of charity. Now, indeed, a vague distinc- 
tion is drawn between usury and interest ; and so the attempt 
is made to save the credit of Jewish and Christian antiquity. 
But the distinction is in itself utterly delusive, and was, at any 
rate, entirely repudiated by the ancient church. Under the 
pressure of expanding commerce one concession after another 
was obtained ; but each and all of them were completely incon- 
sistent with the teaching of the fathers and the law of the church. 
Popes damned the usurer, but kings borrowed his money; and 
even the societies that were founded to render needless the 
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ruinous assistance of pitiless money-lenders, were compelled to 
take interest under another name. The Church cursed the 
lender ; the wiser world, when it cursed at all, cursed the bor- 
rower. The Church lauded recklessness and poverty, the, world 
forethought and thrift. Loans being left more and more to the 
natural laws by which they are governed, were found to be bene- 
ficial and even necessary, though they might still be reckoned 
among mortal sins. They were tested by far other standards 
than obsolete texts of Scripture, and the grotesque absurdities 
of patristic logic. Men still may repudiate usury and affect to 
despise the world, but the new spirit is everywhere ; and even 
Churches themselves are often paid for by borrowed funds, and 
exist by the usury that was once punished with excommuni- 
cation, and threatened with the endless torments of hell. 

Political economy, moreover, has wholly subverted the 
ancient doctrine of charity, and the mischievous custom of reck- 
less almsgiving. It is no longer esteemed a virtue to open the 
doors of great houses of religion to every idle vagrant, and feed 
his indolence and dishonesty with the bread of God. To be 
needlessly poor is justly accounted a vice; inasmuch as every 
man who does not keep himself must be compelling somebody 
else to keep him. The idler can live only by robbing the in- 
dustrious: either picking the pocket of the honest worker him- 
self, or sending the tax gatherer to steal for him. The whole 
world is turned upside down; and it is not too much to say, 
that rationalism has restored the Christianity which the medizval 
Church so nearly succeeded in destroying. 

For, after all, the Christianity of the medizval Church was 
not the Christianity of Christ. A lazy mendicant, swarming 
with vermin and loathsome with filth, is not the noblest fashion 
of man. Contempt of human nature is wholly incompatible 
with the fundamental doctrine even of the Church itself, the 
true humanity of the Son of God. Rationalism is but the echo 
of Christ’s own words—*‘to this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I might bear witness of the 
truth; every man that is of the truth heareth my voice.” It is 
but the proving of all things, and the holding fast of that which 
is good. But, henceforth it is dominant in Europe; and what 
is not rational is doomed. Creeds, churches, Bibles, forms of 
government, modes of social life, must henceforth justify them- 
selves or depart elsewhither. 

And when timid Christians look with horror on this huge 
giant striding through Europe, and wish that the days of un- 
enquiring credulity could come back once more, we well might 
ask them at what point in the progress of free thought they 
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would be willing to stop; or what reformation they would be 
able to justify. They could not justify dissent, nor the Refor- 
mation, for both were rationalistic. They could not justify the 
Bible, for it rests on the conviction that it is reasonable to 
expect that Almighty God will make some revelation of His 
will; and that the Bible does actually contain the record of that 
revelation. They could not rent a house, or buy a coat; for 
some part of the price is sure to be “usury.” Their whole life 
would become one tangled mass of contradictions; from which 
nothing but rationalism could possibly set them free. 

“The bane and antidote are both before us.” While Mr. 
Lecky’s sheets were in the press, Dr. Newman was publishing 
the Apologia pro sua Vita. Most certainly this is not the 
ultimate but a near alternative for every one of us,—Reason or 
Rome. An infallible Bible must have an infallible church and 
infallible expounders. The Anglican “ via media” is a road that 
leads only from one chaos to another. Authority, if we could 
only find it, might at least stun us. But surely there is some- 
thing better and nobler. Reason cannot be an accursed thing. 
And there is a living God to guide all earnest seekers into His 
own light. 


Wiwuiam Kirkvs, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.] 





THE METONIC CYCLE. 


I nap hoped that my letter on the Metonic Cycle in the April 
number of The Journal of Sacred Literature would have rendered it 
unnecessary for me to notice Mr. Parker again. I find, however, 
that in the July number of the Journal, you have inserted a letter of 
Mr. Parker’s in which he attributes to me a statement which I never 
made, and which I repudiate as unworthy of any one that made the 
slightest pretensions to scholarship. In p, 488 he thanks me for 
having called his attention to the circumstance, “That from the 
archonship of Apseudes at Athens, when the summer solstice was 
observed by Meton on the 27th of June, the Athenian year has 
always begun on the new moon next after the 27th June.” Sucha 
statement I never made ; and I consider it a gross imputation on my 
scholarship to suppose that I could have made it. Mr. Parker in 
two subsequent places in p. 4389 speaks of this as “ Dr. Hincks’s 
rule.” It is not my rule at all. What I said was this (p. 215) 
“Mr. Parker supposes that the Athenian year began at the summer 
solstice. Every one else supposes that it began in 482 B.c., on the 
observed day of the new moon which next followed the summer 
solstice, that is, on the 16th July of the Julian year ; but in subse- 
quent years it began on the computed day of new moon, the compu- 
tation being made according to the rules laid down by Meton.” Mr. 
Parker represents me as saying that the year which followed the 
archonship of Apseudes, and every subsequent year, began on the new 
moon next following the summer solstice ; but I distinctly say that 
this was only true of the one year which followed the archonship of 
Apseudes ; a different rule having prevailed in all other years. As 
Mr. Parker has given a false rule as “ Dr. Hincks’s,” you will, I 
trust, allow me to give Dr. Hincks’s real rule. I quote from the 
introduction to Hincks’s Greek-English School Lexicon edition of 
1843, which I wrote for my father, the compiler of the lexicon. 
After speaking of the various corrections prior to Meton’s, I say, 
“ At length, in the summer of the year 432 B.c., a cycle of nineteen 
years was introduced by Meton. Its first year was the first year of 
the 87th Olympiad or the 345th Olympic year. According to this 
system, which prevailed during the times of the principal Attic 
writers, all the months consisted nominally of thirty days, but every 
sixty-third day was passed over. Thus in the first year of the cycle, 
the day next following the second of Boedromion was called the 
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fourth; there being no actual third day in that month. Seven of 
the nineteen years of this cycle continued thirteen months, that is, 
nominally, 390 days. These were the 3rd, 5th, 8th, 11th, 13th, 16th, 
and 19th. This cycle was not quite correct, the exemptile days 
(€€arpésimor) occurring too often. To remedy this, Meton himself 
directed that the last of the 111, which would fall in the nineteenth 
year, should be retained as a real day ; but this was an inadequate 
remedy for the evil. About a hundred years after, Calippus intro- 
duced a new system, in which every sixty-fourth day was passed 
over in place of every sixty-third. His period consisted of seventy- 
six years, or four Metonic cycles. The first year of his first period 
was the third of the 112th Olympiad or the eighth of the sixth 
Metonie cycle. Calippus made no change in the number or order 
of the years which contained thirteen months; but he placed the 
intercalary month at the end of the year instead of in its middle. 
The first year of the first Calippic period began on the 28th of June 
of the proleptic Julian year 330 B.c. Being the eighth of the 
Metonic cycle, it contained thirteen months, 390 nominal and 384 
actual days. Consequently, the following year did not begin till the 
16th of July.” The first day of the first Calippic period, like the 
first day of the first Metonic cycle, was the day of the observed new 
moon next after the summer solstice ; but in no year but these two 
was the commencement of year or month determined by observation. 
I may here remark that if Meton’s cycle had continued in use, the 
two years last mentioned would have began on the Ist July, 330 B.c., 
and the 18th July, 329 B.c.; the error in Meton’s cycle having 
amounted to three days in the year when it was abandoned. Thus, 
although it is in a certain sense true, that the Metonic year began 
on the new moon following the solstice, that being the result which 
was aimed at by Meton, and which was in general approximately 
attained to; it was not attained to in every instance, even approxi- 
mately. The first day of Meton’s year did not always rr with 
the actual new moon ; and the new moon on or about which the year 
commenced was not always that which next followed the solstice. 
The case was exactly parallel to our mode of computing Easter. 
Theoretically, Easter Sunday is the Sunday next following the full 
moon, which next follows the vernal equinox ; but in computing the 
ecclesiastical Easter, the Paschal full moons must be taken as they 
are given by the tables in the Prayer-book, not as they are given by 
astronomical tables, though the latter are the real full moons. Thus, 
the ecclesiastical Easter-day is sometimes a week, and sometimes 
four weeks different from the Easter-day which the above theoretical 
rule combined with actual observation would point out. These 
errors in respect to Easter are, however, much less frequent than 
those in respect to the commencement of the Metonic year, though 
of the same nature with them. 

Having said this much in explanation of Meton’s calendar, I will 
repeat a passage from my paper of January, 1864, The Journal of 
Sacred Literature, Vol. 1V., p. 424, which appears to me to be con- 
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clusive as to the point at issue between Mr. Parker and the rest of 
the learned world. “The year in which the Peloponnesian war 
broke out—the year in which Pythodorus was archon—is remarkable 
as the first year of the Metonic cycle, and the year in which the 
adoption of this cycle was published at the Olympic games which 
began on the eleventh day of the year. The time when this cycle 
began must have been a matter of public notoriety. The year of the 
_eycle was made generally known by the appearance, in a conspicuous 
position at Athens, of its number formed in gold; and the omission 
Srom the calendar of every siaty-third day, counted from the beginning 
of the cycle, must have rendered it absolutely impossible for any mis- 
take, or any difference of opinion as to the time when it began, to have 
existed. Now all are agreed that the Metonic cycle dates from the 
16th of July, 482.” Mr. Parker denies that the cycle dates from 
this day ; but in language which proves that he does not possess that 
knowledge of the nature of the cycle which graduates are commonly 
supposed to have acquired at the university, if they have failed to do 
so at school. Mr. Parker affirms that the Metonic cycle began on 
the new moon next after the summer solstice of 452. That would 
be on the 28th June, 452 ; and according to Meton’s rule the follow- 
ing year would commence 360 days, wanting 5 (the integers in the 
quotient when this is divided by 63) or 355 days after this ; that is, 
on the 18th of June, 451; and the next year would commence 720 
days, wanting 11, or 709 days after, that is, on the 7th June. Meton 
could never have supposed that his cycle, starting from Mr. Parker’s 
date, would give a commencement of the year subsequent to the 
solstice ; seeing that in almost every year the commencement would 
precede it. Thus from the very nature of Meton’s system, it is evi- 
dent that it could not commence in 452. The impossibility of this 
being the true date of its commencement is further shewn by the 
eclipse of the sun, which Thucydides records as having happened at 
the close of the summer in which the war began. Mr. Parker is 
obliged to maintain that this was the eclipse of the 20th March, 451. 
Assuming that this was visible at Athens, which there is not the 
slightest reason for supposing to have been the case, it must have 
been visible soon after sunrise. Mr. Parker says that Thucydides, 
who relates that this eclipse took place peta weonuBpiav, meant that 
it took place after sunrise. He contends that peonuBpia is Greek 
for “sunrise!” and that this may be proved out of Genesis! No 
doubt he can interpret in an equally satisfactory manner the words 
tod Odpovs Kai tov otrov dxuafovros, by which Thucydides describes 
the time when Attica was invaded, which preceded the eclipse in 
question. Most persons, however, will think this language inap- 
plicable to the begmning of March. 

As to the received opinion very little need be said. It is beyond 
all doubt that an eclipse of the sun was visible at Athens in the after- 
noon of the 8rd August, 431; and nothing that Mr. Parker has said 
by way of objection to its being that described by Thucydides has 
the slightest force. According to Thucydides, the summer of 431, 
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which began nine months after the commencement of the year, that 
is 270 days, wanting 4 exemptiles, or 266 days, after 16th July, 432, 
or on the 8th April, 431; and which ended 15 months, that is 450 
days, wanting 7 exemptiles, or 443 days after the same event, that 
is, on the 2nd October; or rather on the Ist, for the 2nd was the 
first day of the fourth month and of the winter quarter ;—the 
summer, I say, of 431 included, 1st, the attack on Platea, in the dark 
days at the end of the first month, that is, about the 6th May=the 
29th Munychion, just two months before Pythodorus gave up his 
archonship ; 2ndly, the invasion of Attica, 80 nominal days after 
this, that is, on or about the 24th J uly—20th Hecatombeon, in the 
height of summer; and, 3rdly, the eclipse on the 3rd August— 30th 
Hecatombeon, two full mouths before the end of the summer half 
ear. 
° Having given the above specimens of the mode of computing days 
of the Athenian year, I will leave my readers to rectify for them- 
selves the false reductions of Athenian to Julian dates which Mr. 
Parker gives, sometimes on my pretended authority. 1 observe that 
he still clings pertinaciously to his old fancies, viz., that the archons 
named in the preambles of Athenian decrees were Eponymi, and not 
the Thesmothetz who presided at the assemblies where they were 
passed, and that the Amphictyonic council meeting at Delphi dated 
their proceedings by an Athenian Eponymus. On the latter of these 
points it is unnecessary for me to say anything. As to the former, 
I will make an observation in reply to what may occur as an objec- 
tion to some of my readers. In the De Corond, § 26, a decree is 
given, passed when Cherondas was archon. Now this name occurs 
in Diodorus as that of anarchon Eponymus. But was the Cherondas 
of the decree the same person as the Eponymus? Surely not; if so, 
the decree, which is in the highest degree complimentary to Demos- 
thenes, would have been passed a few months after the battle of 
Cheronea, when Demosthenes was in the deepest disgrace. By the 
way, I should like to know in what year Mr. Parker supposes that 
Cherondas was archon? He adds 20 years to the received chronology 
of the period between the commencement of the Peloponnesian war 
and the battle of Arbela. He makes this interval 120 years in place 
of 100. Now, he tells us very plainly where the first three years are 
interposed ; two of them in the Peloponnesian war, which he makes 
to have lasted 29 years, though Thucydides, who is commonly consi- 
dered to have known something about it, expressly says that it only 
lasted 27; another year is introduced almost immediately after the 
war. He then goes on without proposing any change to the acces- 
sion of Philip, between which and the battle of Arbela he counts 43 
years in place of the 26 that are usually counted. So far, however, 
as I can discover, he gives no clue as to the position of the 17 years, 
which he imagines to have been left out by the chronologers. From 
the accession of Philip to Cheronea is commonly reckoned 19 years, 
and from that to Arbela 7; but in what manner Mr. Parker would 
divide his 43 years is to me a perfect mystery. It so happens, how- 
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ever, that statements of ancient authors respecting the lives of 
Isocrates and of Alexander the Great have been handed down to us 
by ancient writers, which prove that the received chronology is right 
and that Mr. Parker is altogether wrong. For one of these state- 
ments I am indebted to a distinguished member of Mr. Parker’s 
university, the Rev. H. J. Rose, who kindly furnished me with the 
testimony of Dionysius, to which he in the first instance directed my 
attention. 

We have the testimony of Arrian that Alexander died in the 
114th Olympiad, aged 32 years and 8 months. He was born at the 
time of the Olympic games, which must have been those of the 
106th Olympiad ; that is, he was born in July 356. Now it is stated 
respecting him, that he was 18 years old at the battle of Cheronea, 
which agrees with the received chronology, according to which that 
battle was fought in August 338; and as Alexander is said to have 
assisted his father in the conduct of the battle, and also to have 
saved his life in battle on a previous occasion, we cannot suppose that 
the battle of Cheronea was fought earlier than the date usually 
assigned to it. It would seem then that the whole of Mr. Parker’s 
17 years in the reign of Philip preceded Cheronea; and that from 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war to Cheronea was accord- 
ing to him 113 years. Dionysius, however, states that Isocrates was 
born in the archonship of Lysimachus (evidently the Nausimachus 
of Diodorus) in the fifth year before the Peloponnesian war, and that 
he died when he was 98 years old, a few days after the battle of 
Cheronea; on hearing the result of which, others say that he com- 
mitted suicide. Now from 436, when Lysimachus was archon accord- 
ing to the common chronology, to 338, are exactly 98 years, as 
Dionysius says. Mr. Parker would add 20 years to this life, which 
is already so marvellously long! 

Mr. Rose has also directed my attention to some strange state- 
ments in Mr. Parker’s reply to Dr. Pusey. I hope he will give the 
public the benefit of his observations ; but though fully agreeing with 
him as to the absurdity of some of Mr. Parker’s views, I must decline 
entering on a fresh controversy with that gentleman. I am satisfied 
that he himself is not to be convinced, and I cannot think that he is 
likely to make many converts to his extraordinary opinions. 


DWARD HInNckKs. 
Killyleagh, 28th August, 1865. 





BIBLE REVISION. 


Tue article in the present number of the Edinburgh Review (July, 
1865) on the revision of the Authorized Version of the Bible, is 
justly characterized by the editor of the Clerical Journal as having 
a “caustic” and, I may add, a “presumptuous” tone, not at all 
calculated to conciliate those who feel a certain repugnance to the 
proposed scheme. 
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It must be fairly conceded that those who take the “ conserva- 
tive” side on certain questions, such for example as that of which I 
am now speaking, expose themselves to the imputations of obstinacy 
and bigotry. But may not this arise from the imputors themselves 
taking a very “partial and one-sided view” of the matter? Every 
one admits that there are defects in the Authorized Version, and 
that its renderings of the text very frequently give an inadequate 
idea of the original. Of these, Archbishop Trench comments upon 
no less than “one hundred and thirty-six places” of which the 
meaning, as he thinks, might be rendered clearer. But yet there are 
many of these which do not affect a single article of the faith, and 
might remain as they are with perfect impunity. At the same 
time, I cannot but refer any of your readers who possess The 
Journal of Sacred Literature for April, 1857, to an article entitled 
“Supposed Errors in the English Bible,” in which they will find that 
in many cases our translators had a thorough knowledge of the 
meaning of words, where those who cavil at them are often wanting. 

But I will now return to the reviewer, who, in enumerating the 
learned individuals who might be employed to undertake the revision, 
mentions the present Bishop of Gloucester, Dean Alford, Archdeacon 
Wordsworth, and Mr. Jowett, “whom, as he observes, the autho- 
rities of his University conspired to keep poor and grievously pinch 
him in pocket in order to restrain the preswmption of his heterodowy !” 
Without passing any judgment whatever on Mr. Jowett’s case, it 
might be imagined that the reviewer would hardly have selected him 
as a coadjutor to the above-mentioned Biblical scholars, if his own 
secret inclinations did not lead him to entertain nearly similar 
opinions. As a corroborative proof, I would mention the reckless 
manner in which he proposes to remove altogether from the “ Revised 
Version” certain texts, which, though no doubt of doubtful authen- 
ticity, it would be most dangerous to eliminate altogether. Such 
are :— 

The Three Witnesses ; 

The angel at the Pool of Bethesda ; 

The question of Philip as to the belief of the eunuch ; 

The exclamation of king Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 28) ; 
and may I not add, that there are other texts, or portions of them, 
which would require to be removed, if the strict principles of 
Biblical criticism are to be carried out in the publishing a revised 
version. 

And this naturally leads to the question, Has the Bishop of 
Gloucester (Dr. Ellicott), who is so anxious for revision, ever asked 
himself whether it could be commenced, I will not say carried on, 
without conceding what I have just mentioned, the omission of those 
texts which are found to be wanting, on the authority of the more 
ancient MS.? This question must be settled of course before the revi- 
sion could be commenced, and supposing that it was determined to omit 
these texts, have the favourers of revision ever considered what a 
shock would be given to the religious feelings of the nation? I use 
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that term; because I would not speak merely of the Established 
Church, but of all the dissenting bodies besides, to most of whom 
the “ipsissima verba” of the Authorized Version are as dear as to 
the former. The advocates for revision perpetually tell us that we 
owe it to the poor of this country more especially, that the transla- 
tion of the New Testament should be given in as perfect a state as 
our increased knowledge of Biblical criticism. I must plainly say 
that this has always appeared to me a thoroughly one-sided view of 
the question. It is very well for scholars to wish that their labours 
in this department of sacred knowledge should bear some fruit, and 
that the result should be visible to themselves in an improved text. 
But have they ever considered what effect this would have upon 
the mind and feelings of the wneducated? I presume that they have 
not so considered it, for no allusion ever has been made to the 
subject. To alter the words of the Authorized Version would be to 
the poor man, if I may use such an expression, to dislocate his faith. 
What knows he of the value of MSS. of various readings, of the 
reasons for dismissing some words, and admitting others in their 
stead? To him the Authorized Version is the Word of God as he 
now reads it, even though certain alterations might make it clearer 
and more perspicuous to educated persons. But what does the 
intelligent tradesman know of these matters? Has he among his 
multifarious employments turned his attention to Biblical criticism ? 
I cannot imagine any greater shock given to the religious feelings of 
a nation, than by the publication of a Revised Version of the New 
Testament. Such a crop of infidelity would spring up as would 
satisfy the most ardent wishes of the whole of rationalists. 

With respect to the Old Testament, a revision of that is but 
looming in a far distance, for Hebrew scholarship is hardly suffi- 
ciently advanced to warrant the undertaking. And here some 
observations in the Saturday Review, not generally very conservative 
in tone, may not be inapplicable. ‘“ As regards the comparative call 
for either Testament in a correct English form, it may be said that 
the errors of our present Bible are probably far more numerous and 
grave in the Old than in the New Testament, but are much less 
important as regards the teaching of the people. Popular Christianity, 
moreover, consciously rests its faith far more obviously and primarily 
on the New Testament, and would feel far more sensitively any 
disturbance of that letter on which it so reposes. Thus, after all, the 
balance rests nearly in equilibrio. The Authorized Version of the 
Old Testament could bear to be meddled with more easily, and needs 
absolutely more to be disturbed, but the task of reaching and curing 
its flaws or errors is incomparably greater. The New Testament 
labours under less need of a new English dress, and it would be com- 
paratively easy to give it one ; but the new version here would awaken 
more jealousy, while the old version would awaken more regrets. 
But, above all and beyond these considerations, there is this yet to 
be weighed. Our present version is the one peg which keeps British 
and Transatlantic Reformed Christendom together. Make a new 
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version, and the old will, in the spirit of discord, be at once set up 
against it.” 

This last remark naturally leads to the question, whether An- 
glican or Dissenting Christianity, dispersed in so many quarters of 
the globe, would implicitly receive an amended version? It may be 
fairly said that dissenters certainly would not unless some of their 
leading divines had shared in the work of revision. Whether those 
of the Church of England are prepared to admit them may also be 
a matter of doubt. At any rate, if such revision is imperatively 
called for by the “ united voice of the clergy,” for only on that sup- 
position would a revision be justifiable, it may be hoped that common 
prudence will dictate the deferring it till the aspect of affairs, eccle- 
siastically, is less lowering than at present. With a fair spoken 
scepticism, too commonly found among the laity, and from which 
some of the clergy themselves, it is to be feared, are not exempt, with 
the expectation of a vigorous attack upon the Church in the new 
Parliament, and the existence of a party within it who are en- 
deavouring to engraft upon us the errors of Rome under the hollow 
pretext of a return to ancient ceremonial, it is well we should have a 
brighter and a clearer atmosphere before we voluntarily encounter 
fresh and unforseen difficulties. 

Before I conclude, I may observe that some endeavour must be 
made to ascertain, as thoroughly as can be, what is the value of MSS. 
in determining the authenticity of certain portions of the New 
Testament. This question has never yet been fairly met, in conse- 
quence of which, Dean Alford, with more boldness than judgment, 
not content with bracketing the “history of the woman taken in 
adultery,” actually prints it in a smaller type! Would it stand thus 
in the Revised Version ¢ 

August 9th. ms FY. 





[As the article upon which our correspondent H. P. animadverts 
is an instructive and a useful one, and from the mere fact of its 
appearance in the Edinburgh Review (July 1865), fitted to promote 
the study of the question to which it is devoted, we shall add here 
an extract or two from it to shew what sort of metal it is made of. 
Although we go with the writer in earnestly favouring a revision 
of the English version, we shall always feel pleasure in admitting 
any temperate article on the other side.—Eb. J. S. L.] 

“A writer in one of our most orthodox contemporaries has counted 
up no less than 1,237 places in the single Gospel of St. Matthew, 
and 1,089 in that of St. Mark, in which the Authorized Version 
falls short of the original. Yet the same writer at the same time 
endeavours to stem the current which is setting with more or less of 
steadiness in the direction of demanding a new or revised translation 
of the Scriptures corresponding to the present accumulation of 
materials and increase of knowledge, in the first place by adding the 
very partially applicable limitation, ‘as every translation must do; 
and in the second place, by inquiring whether the time has yet 
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arrived when we can venture to undertake the work; whether 
sufficient materials have been accumulated ; whether any one of the 
three sources from which the Greek text of the New Testament 
must be derived—manuscripts, versions, and quotations—has been 
adequately examined, and so forth. But the fact is, that these 
pseudo-conservative theologians always take good care never to admit 
that the time has come and the labourers are prepared for such a 
work, and to place every obstacle in the way of its ever being 
accomplished. There will always be some ‘unhappy’ book or writer 
to render the present moment unfit in the eyes of many for even the 
most urgent and necessary corrections or improvements. 

“Tt would be very easy to bring forward a considerable list of 
important passages with regard to the true meaning of which 
‘adhue sub judice lis est,’ and for the satisfactory solution of which 
divines of the stationary school will profess themselves desirous to 
wait. They find themselves too busily engaged in crying up the 
wisdom of our reformers, our translators, or our forefathers, to take 
practical example by it. Yet the existence of such difficulties cannot 
but be felt by them as a most grievous slur upon the finality which 
they to all intents and purposes demand for both the Authorized 
Version and the existing Prayer-book, which is to a certain extent 
dependent upon it, though not so much so as many people appear to 
imagine. 

“The fact of the existence of such questions as the old and 
undecided strife between the words ‘covenant’ and ‘testament’ for 
the post of honour on the title-page of the Christian Scriptures ; 
the dispute whether the Last Supper was or was not a strictly 
Paschal meal, and if so, of what nature; the controversy whether 
our Lord and His disciples habitually conversed in Greek or Aramaic, 
or used either language indifferently, which Dr. Roberts has dis- 
cussed at great length and with great learning in one of the works 
which we have placed at the head of this article—questions which 
may some day be decided, and towards the solution of some of 
which it may possibly be given to our own times to make a nearer 
approach—is decisive at once, we freely admit, against the finality of 
a revision of the present Authorized Version, while it is no argument 
whatever against such a revision itself. Indeed, no revision and no 
translation, in our present state of imperfection and change on 
earth, can ever be more than peren. or can have a right to claim 
more for itself than to be and to be considered a practical improve- 
ment for the present, and a satisfactory basis for future improvements 
to be made in future generations. But how can the half-hearted 
finality of the dominant factions in the Church of England contrast 
otherwise than unfavourably, in the eyes of waverers, with the 
daring infallibility of the Church of Rome, even as a blushing 
prevarication wins far less confidence and is far less likely to attain 
its end than a brazen and unblushing falsehood ? 

“Indeed, it is most lamentable to hear the same persons loudly 
maintaining the plenary or rather verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, 
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and yet opposing themselves to all proposals for making endeavours 
to place a less corrupted and more faithful Bible in the hands of 
those students of God’s Word who are dependent upon the learned 
to place that word before them in their native language. It matters 
little, that as Satan assumes the garb of an angel of light, so does 
the evil spirit of finality apparel itself in the garb of that truly and 
peculiarly Christian virtue, humility. ‘We are unfit,’ say these 
men, ‘in our divided and distracted state to enter upon such a work ; 
there are no giants of learning now in the land as there were in the 
days of our forefathers; it is rather ours humbly and meekly to 
make use of what they have handed down to us, than to set 
ourselves up for wiser and better than they were.’ But how much 
more faithful, if not more humble, and how much more consistent 
with our position as God’s cvvepyor, to make use of the accumulated 
materials of above two centuries, and humbly and honestly endeavour 
to improve and complete the structure, as our forefathers would 
doubtless have improved and completed it, had they possessed even a 
portion of our means and opportunities !”—pp. 104—106. 

“Tf we leave the consideration of the New Testament Scriptures 
collectively, and turn our attention to the condition of individual 
books, we shall find one thing that is most shocking to the mind of 
one who loves truth as such, and desires both himself to possess, 
and to see others in possession of, the fullest possible means of 
ascertaining the truth. Dr. Wordsworth (in such a matter an 
unexceptionable witness) tells us that ‘the present generation enjoys 
an inestimable benefit in possessing a correct text of the Apocalypse.’ 
‘It is much to be regretted, therefore, that some English expositions 
of the Apocalypse should have been based on the English version of 
this book without careful reference to the original.’ Erasmus, the 
first editor, it appears, had only one imperfect MS.; Stephens only 
two, which were inaccurately collated; Beza took Stephen’s third 
edition as the basis of his editions, the latest of which, that of 1598, 
was the groundwork of the English Authorized Version of the New 
Testament, published in 1611, and appointed to be used in churches. 
‘The English authorized translation of the Apocalypse does not 
rest upon the same sound (!) foundation of MS. authority as the 
authorized translation of the other books of the New Testament. 
It stands in a place by itself, and ought to be regarded accordingly. 
Thus, upon Dr. Wordsworth’s shewing, the Apocalypse at any rate 
ought to be retranslated, if there were any real desire on the part of 
the authorities of the Church of England to place ‘every inspired 
Scripture’ in a satisfactory translation in the hands of the laity. 
Indeed, Dr. Wordsworth’s admissions as to the present Authorized 
Version of the Apocalypse, amount, to all intents and purposes, to 
a distinct confession that in its present condition it is not Scripture. 

“Tt is manifest that if a Royal Commission were to be set on foot 
for the revision of the Authorized Version of the Scriptures, its 
attention would have to be directed to two principal points—(1) 
the settlement of the text with which the existing version should be 
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compared, and (2) the alterations to be made in the translation itself 
from grammatical and exegetical considerations. In the Old Testa- 
ment the task would be comparatively easy as regards the first point, 
it being plain that the text generally received by ‘our librarians,’ 
the Jews, must be, for the present at least, accepted for practical 
purposes; and the grand business would be the correction of the 
translation, so as to correspond with the changes of our own 
language and the advances made in Hebrew learning. Obsolete 
words and indelicate expressions, many of which are usually omitted 
or altered in the reading-desk, would be removed, and others more 
intelligible or less disagreeable would be introduced in their stead. 
And, generally, care would be taken that the honest and intelligent 
student should be under as few disadvantages as possible in forming 
a judgment on matters in dispute amongst Christians. In all 
probability all discrepancy would cease to exist between the state- 
ments of 2 Cor. iii. 18, and Exod. xxxiv. 30—88, in the latter of 
which passages the word ‘till’ is merely an erroneous and misleading 
insertion of the translators; offerings, the peculiarity of which was 
the absence of ‘meat’ in the present sense of the word, would also 
probably cease to designate ‘ meat-offerings ;’ ‘ quick’ would probably 
make way for ‘living,’ and ‘leasing’ and ‘artillery’ be replaced by 
more appropriate terms, etc., etc., etc. 

In the New Testament the question of text is of much greater 
importance, and here the work of Mr. Hansell must prove of the 
very highest value. If we turn to 1 John v. 7, 8, we find no trace 
whatever of the ‘three heavenly witnesses’ in any of his manuscripts. 
On further inquiry we find no difficulty whatever in ascertaining the 
passage containing them to be a mere interpolation in the Greek, 
although we may be perfectly willing to accept Bentley’s suggestion, 
that it intruded accidentally into the Latin from a marginal gloss 
consisting of an extract from Cyprian. Fear of the Church of 
Rome on the one hand, and of the Socinians on the other, appears 
to have induced the half-hearted authorities of the Church of 
England to retain this known interpolation in a version which was 
to be the sole appeal of the unlearned vulgar. And we cannot 
consider it creditable to our Church, that this spurious passage is 
annually read to the laity in the Epistle for the First Sunday after 
Easter, and in one of the lessons on Trinity Sunday.”—pp. 111—1138. 

“ But the grand reason for objecting to a revision of the English 
Bible is, with some carefulness, kept out of sight, while trifling and 
silly ones, such as the query whether the other Protestant Churches 
will be willing to adopt the revised instead of the old translation, 
as if that were any business of ours, are pushed into the front. 
That reason is neither more nor less than an apprehension lest the 
correction of known errors in the translation of the Scriptures should 
eventually bring about alterations in the Prayer-book. It would, no 
doubt, be desirable to have the Prayer-book also corrected, so as to 
be in harmony with the version of the Scriptures which is read in 
churches, but the experience both of ourselves and our ancestors is 
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against the probability of an early realization of this change. The 
Psalms, which are chanted or read in the services of the Church, are 
not taken from either the Authorized Version or its immediate 
eo gl but from the one before that. Neither were the 

pistles and Gospels taken from the Authorized Version until the 
last revision of the Prayer-book in the time of Charles II. This 
secret terror has been able to paralyze the love of truth and sense of 
honesty in the authorities of the Church of England for many a 
year. 

“We presume that, in case of a revision, one of the first things 
would be to reduce the subdivisions of chapters and verses to their 
proper place, the margin, and their proper use, that of mere aids for 
reference. We can imagine nothing more perplexing to a reader than 
to have the sequence of thought and narrative broken up without 
the slightest regard to the sense, and in the New Testament without 
the shadow of authority, into the form of a set of detached maxims 
or verses. But perhaps our ecclesiastical authorities desire to mark 
their sense of the heinousness of the heresy of ‘treating the Bible 
like any other book,’ by printing it in a form which necessitates its 
being much less intelligible than any other book. Several ‘ para- 
graph’ Bibles have already appeared, though without any special 
sanction of ‘authority,’ one of which, a very good one, was published 
by the Religious Tract Society in 1845, and republished with very 
creditable annotations between 1851 and 1860.”—pp. 115, 116. 





THE MEMORIAL NAME. 


My letter in the April number of the J. S. Z. contained some 
evidence in justification of the statement made with regard to Mr. 
Mac Whorter, in the preface to my little treatise, Jehovah the Re- 
deemer God. Without meeting with this evidence, Mr. Mac Whorter 
does not shrink from boldly asserting that the views propounded in 
his article and book are substantially independent of what I had 
written. I have no wish to weary out the patience of the readers of 
this Journal by again producing the evidence which I have already 
set before them, and which, I think, is sufficient to enable them to 
judge of the credibility of what Mr. Mac Whorter now asserts. 

The case would, indeed, have been different if Mr. Mac Whorter 
had proved what he had previously asserted, with respect to my in- 
terpretation of the divine name being deficient in originality. This, 
however, he certainly has not done. He has not indicated a single 
author who had propounded a view of the history of the divine name 
in the Pentateuch, corresponding with that given by me in this 
Journal in Jan., 1854, nor has he mentioned any other source than 
my article from which he could have derived one of the three funda- 
mental positions which I more particularly mentioned :—(1) that the 
divine name owed its origin to the impression produced by the pre- 
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diction of Gen. iii. 15; (2) that it possessed a directly Messianic 
signification ; (3) that it denoted at first an expected human deliverer. 
But while he does not do this, he speaks of the rendering of the 
name mr by “He will be,” or “He who will be,” as though I 
claimed to be the first who had proposed it. Certainly, however, 
there is no mention of this claim in my letter in the April J. 8. L. 
The name was, in fact, rendered in this way by Dr. Geddes (in the 
last century), as the following extract from his translation of Exod. 
iii. will shew :—“ Again Moses said to Gov: ‘Lo! if on my going to 
the children of Israel, and saying to them: ‘The Gop of your 
fathers hath sent me to you ;’ they should say: ‘ What is his name ? 
what shall I say to them?’ Gop answered Moses, saying: ‘I wit 
BE wHat I witt BE!’ ‘Thus then,’ said he, ‘Thou shalt say to the 
children of Israel: I wrt BE hath sent me to you.’ Again Gop 
said to Moses: ‘ Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel: ‘Hz 
THAT WILL BE, the Gop of your fathers, the Gop of Abraham, the 
Gop of Isaac, and the Gop of Jacob, hath sent me to you.’ This 
shall be my name for ever; and this my memorial from generation to 
generation.” So also in Exod. vi.: “Again the Lor» spoke to 
Moses, and said to him: ‘I am the Lorp; who manifested myself to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, as God the Omnipotent [Shadi] ; 
but my name Inve [He that will be},* to them I did not manifest.” 
I need hardly say that Dr. Geddes, though thus rendering the name, 
did not give that view of its origin, history, and meaning which I 
have proposed. Others, however, have certainly made some approach 
to what I believe to be the truth with regard to the divine name.’ 

The late Professor Lee, in his Hebrew Lexicon, s. v. mim, makes 
some statements with regard to the name which are worthy of atten- 
tion. He speaks of the name as chosen by God especially “to keep 
up the memorial of his promised manifestation in the flesh,” and 
with respect to Rev. i. 17, where the glorified Saviour is represented 
as saying, “I am the first and the last,” Dr. Lee observes, “ Re- 
ference is certainly made to Isaiah xli. 4; and there nim is the person 
designated the First, ete. ; and in truth the theology of the Hebrews 
will admit of this term being applied to no other.” And in a note 
he adds, “From an extended inquiry instituted on comparisons of 
this sort, the most irrefragable proofs of the divinity of Christ 
might be collected. And it will be found eventually that it is quite 
impossible to understand innumerable passages of the Old Testament 
on any other view.’ 

Mr. Mac Whorter, however, points to Germany, telling me that 
if I will “take the trouble to follow up the modern German school of 





« The words bracketed are Dr. Geddes’s. 

* With respect to the important passage, Exod. xiii. 14, given above in the 
translation of Geddes, I may refer to the quotations at page 39 of Jehovah the 
Redemeer God. 

¢ It would thus appear that Dr. Lee considered, that at a future time a great 
advance would be made in the application to Christ of passages in the Old 
Testament which speaks of Jehovah. 
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Hebrew criticism,” I shall be “forced to the conclusion” that bis 
work is “as truly a modification of the views of these critics” as I 
suppose it to be of my own. No German scholar, so far as I am 
aware, had given an interpretation of the divine name so nearly 
resembling mine as did those of Drs. M. Baumgarten and Delitzsch. 
The former had said in his Theolog. Comment., that mm is not He 
who is, but He who will be (“nicht der Seiende, sondern der, 
welcher sein wird”), and that, since there is in the New Testament 
the present God, the name here vanishes, except in the trace still 
found in the Apocalyptic 6 épxcnevos (i. 4,8; iv. 8). The view of 
Delitzsch, as expressed in his Die Genesis Ausgelegt, 1852, p. 28, 
was not identical with that of Baumgarten, though resembling it. 
Delitzsch does not appear to have approached so nearly to the 
directly Messianic interpretation of the Hivine name, notwithstand- 
ing his explanation of it as denoting “in one word, God the Re- 
deemer” (“mit Einem Worte: Gott der Erléser’’), and the state- 
ment in his Symbole ad Psalm. illustr., “ Incarnatio pro nominis m7 
explicatione habenda est ; nam qua de causa et quo consilio Deus in 
V.T. Jehova nuncupetur in facie Jesu Christi elucescit,” p. 29, note. 
Not one, however, of the three positions which I before mentioned 
were contained in the works of Baumgarten and Delitzsch to which 
I have referred. If it be supposed that Mr. Mac Whorter was 
acquainted with the views expressed in these works, he could not 
have obtained from them these positions. He cannot, I imagine, 
find a secure place of refuge even in “the modern German school of 
Hebrew criticism.” 

That others had previously maintained the close connection of 
the divine name with redemption and the Redeemer, I am quite willing 
to allow. None, however, so far as I know, had shewn the true 
cause of this connection, or had obtained, what I believe to be, the 
key of the problem presented by the facts in the history of the name 
which are recorded in the Pentateuch. 

With regard to the resemblance between what was said in my 
article and the views of the late Dr. Pye Smith, expressed in his 
section on the “Man, Jehovah,” I admit that there was so far a 
resemblance that I quoted, with acknowledgment, from Dr. Pye 
Smith’s reasoning. On this question, however, I based a conclusion 
widely different from the inference which was given by that respected 
theologian,—that our first parents believed that the seed of the 
prediction, Gen. iii. 15, “would be a child of man, and that they 
had an obscure but yet strong impression that, in some unknown 
and mysterious sense, he would be described as ‘the man, Jehovah ;’” 
and also that, without imputing to them “ the gross conception that 
their infant was actually their great Creator and Sovereign,” we may 
yet suppose that it suggested “an indefinite idea of something con- 
nected with the Divine Being in a way utterly unexampled and 
unknown,’”@ 





4 Scripture Testimony to the Messiah. Fourth edition. Vol. i., pp. 156, 157. 
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I must maintain, then, that Mr. Mac Whorter took from 7 
article the positions which I have mentioned, as those without whic 
his article and book could not have been written. He has indicated 
no other author from whom they could have been derived. And in 
the January J. S. L., he asserts at least, that in his preface he had 
“expressly disclaimed originality in respect of any fact or interpre- 
tation brought forward.” . 

It would appear from what Mr. Mac Whorter says in his last 
communication, that he does not wish to prolong the controversy. 
And on my part I have no desire to continue it further. I have not, 
it is true, noticed particularly all the assertions contained in Mr. 
Mac Whorter’s last letter. 1 do not think it worth while to do so. 
If what I have called the directly Messianic interpretation of the 
divine name should be hereafter accepted by theologians generally, 
the origin of this interpretation may possibly come under considera- 
tion. I certainly feel no anxiety concerning the decision which may 
then be arrived at with regard to the merits of Mr. Mac Whorter, 
his article and his book. 


Tuomas TYLER. 
London, August 8, 1865. 


THE CANAANITES IN THE TIME OF DEBORAH. 


In the article, “A Voice from Egypt,” in the last Number of The 
Journal of Sacred Literature, at p. 276, the writer says that we 
have “sure proof” from Scripture of the effeminacy of some of the 
nations of Syria about the time of the conquests of Rameses II. in 
that country, because, in the story of Deborah, “it is said emphati- 
cally in the Book of Judges, that the Canaanites were conquered 
‘by the hand of a woman ;’” and immediately afterwards he speaks 
of “the overthrow of Jabin’s host ‘by the hand of a woman.’ ” 
As the same argument was introduced into the author’s able work, 
Revelation and Science, published some years ago, he is no doubt 
satisfied of its soundness. To my mind, however, the circumstances 
as recorded in the Biblical narrative scarcely bear out Mr. Savile’s 
deduction. 

Nothing material, perhaps, can be inferred in favour of the war- 
like habits of the Canaanites from the general statement that Jabin 
had nine hundred chariots of iron, and that he “ mightily oppressed” 
the children of Israel; because, though such expressions indicate the 
character of a powerful and military, rather than of a weak and 
effeminate nation, these ideas are but relative, and depend for their 
value in any given case on the comparative characteristics of neigh- 
bouring tribes, and particularly of the enemies with whom the nation 
has to contend. 

But in the history of Deborah a distinction is drawn between the 
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military power in general of the king of Canaan and Sisera as its 
official representative, and the same Sisera viewed personally, though 
invested with the prestige and importance of commander-in-chief. 
Of the former we are not told that it was delivered into the hand of a 
woman, but the expressions are throughout of another kind. For 
example, “I will draw unto thee (Barak) to the river Kishon, Sisera, 
the captain of Jabin’s army, with his chariots and his multitude; 
and I will deliver him into thine hand.” Here, Sisera, though men- 
tioned by name, is evidently not truly individualized, but regarded 
as the head of the host, just as we usually speak of armies in the 
field under the names of their generals, and as it were identified 
with them. In the same sense again, “ Up; for this is the day in 
which the Lord hath delivered Sisera into thine hand.” “The Lord 
discomforted Sisera, and all his chariots, and all his host, with the 
edge of the sword, before Barak.” “Barak pursued after the 
chariots and after the host, and all the host of Sisera fell upon 
the edge of the sword, and there was not a man left.” “So God 
subdued on that day Jabin the king of Canaan before the children 
of Israel. And the hand of the children of Israel prospered, and 
prevailed against Jabin the king of Canaan, until they had destroyed 
Jabin king of Canaan.” 

So far, then, the conquest of the Canaanites and of Sisera as the 
representative of their military power is attributed to the forces of 
Israel and their representative, Barak ; the immense disproportion 
between the armies being overbalanced by the promise and blessing, 
and, not improbably, also by the active intervention, of God. This 
latter would seem to be implied in those words of Deborah’s song, 
“They fought from heaven; the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera. The river of Kishon swept them away, that ancient river, 
the river Kishon.” It may be alluded to in the words, “Is not the 
Lord gone out before thee?” Also in “The Lord discomfited 
Sisera,” etc.; an analogous expression to that applied to the former 
total overthrow of the enemies of Israel, which presents several 
points of resemblance to this, “The Lord overthrew the Egyptians 
in the midst of the sea.” 

It is Sisera as an individual (necessary, perhaps, from his per- 
sonal renown and qualifications for war to the military predominance 
of the Canaanites, especially after so crushing a reverse, but still 
Sisera as an individual only) who is said to have been delivered “ into 
the hand of a woman;” and, accordingly, in all his intercourse with 
Jael he appears, not as a representative man, but merely in his 
personal character as an isolated but eminent fugitive; and the same 
aspect is carefully preserved in treating of his death in the triumphal 
song of Deborah and Barak. 

The only other woman mentioned as on the side of Israel is 
Deborah herself; and no one is said to be given into her hand. 

I have no intention of disputing the synchronism (within a few 
years) of the overthrow of Jabin and the conquest of Rameses, nor 
the appropriateness of the emblems inscribed on the stele, as ex- 
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pressive of the feeble resistance encountered by the Egyptian 
monarch. Still less have I any desire to undervalue the corro- 
borative testimony of the Egyptian and other inscriptions to the 
veracity of Holy Writ. For Mr. Savile’s labours in this direction I 
have the highest regard, but in this particular instance I fail to 
discover in the Scriptural narrative the correspondence which he is 
endeavouring to establish. 
Jonny Watrer Lea. 





DR. PUSEY’S DANIEL. 


I opsErve in Dr. Pusey’s preface to his work on Daniel, he speaks 
(p. xviii) of the “ remarkable parenthetic mention of the stars” in 
Genesis, when in the detailed account of the creation of the sun and 
moon and of their offices for our earth, there are appended the 
simple words, “and the stars,” as though it was intended only to 
guard against the error that this might afterwards be thought to be 
uncreated. 

Such a remark, if made by the mere English reader, would be 
quite natural, for in the English Version the words are parenthetic ; 
but made by a Hebrew scholar it is surprising. Obviously Dr. 
Pusey must mean by “ parenthetic,” independent on the test of the 
sentence. For if the words are not independent, then whether they 
are called parenthetic or not makes no difference,—the interpretation 
given by Dr. Pusey is excluded. Now nothing can be more certain 
grammatically than that the word mam depends directly on the 
verb wy, the principal verb of the sentence, and it is connected by 
the simple copula with the preceding object. This settles the point 
until some reason is given for regarding the word as independent on 
wy. Further: as this verb is in the tense of continuous narration, it 
is needless to observe that this second object cannot be referred to a 
period indefinitely anterior to the first. There is no reason from the 
context to suppose a parenthesis, but the contrary. For, Ist, the 
mention of the stars appears to be anticipated by the epithet m+n, 
“The two great lights and the stars,” these being apparently the 
subdivisions of the mmx of verses 14,15. Together the verses read, 
“ And God said, Let there be lights . . . and he made the two great 
lights . . . and the stars.” The words which are really in some sense 
parenthetic or incidental are those here omitted. Bracket these, and 
what appearance is there of a parenthesis in “and the stars?” 2nd. 
The office of the stars seems included in those assigned to the 
“lights” to be created in ver. 14, “to be for signs and for seasons,” 
ete. The sun was for “ days and years,” the moon more peculiarly 
for “seasons” (orm), but the term “signs” is appropriate, espe- 
cially to the office of the stars. 3rd. Verse 17 follows without any 
break in the construction, “ And God set them in the firmament of 
heaven,” ete. Set what? The commonest rules of grammar forbid 
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us to exclude the immediately preceding antecedent, “the stars.” 
Even then if the word "x4 could be shewn to be independent on vy 
nothing would be gained, since the chronological difficulty would 
recur in ver. 17, where it is necessarily part of the object of jn. 


I would ask Dr. Pusey, or any scholar who holds that the crea- 


‘tion of the stars is only parenthetically mentioned, How would it 


be mentioned if not parenthetic? I shall state how I think the 
meaning he finds in the words must have been expressed. First, 
either mmx or the pronoun wm being the emphatic word (on this sup- 
position) must be expressed ; and, secondly, as it is indicated that a 
previous creation, or at least a creation at an indefinite time, is 
referred to, the verb must be repeated in the preterite, not in the 
imperfect. Thus the clause would stand ma. mx rey wm, as in the 
English Version. This after all would not satisfy the conditions of 
the context, especially the connection with ver. 17; but as the words 
stand, it appears to me simply impossible to exclude“ the stars” 
from the immediate government of wy in ver. 16, or from the suffix 
of ons in ver. 17. 

Dr. Pusey’s words quoted above seem to imply that the words 
‘7 nwt are to be considered parenthetic simply because there is nothing 
appended to them as to the first object of the verb. If he really 
means to maintain such a principle as this, he ought to give some 
proof of it. I would ask, however, whether the last words in Exod. 
xii. 29 (mma naa bn) are to be considered a “remarkable parenthetic 
mention” of the first-born of cattle, and not immediately connected 
with a principal verb ? or Gen. xliii. 18, the word +n, or again in 
Jonah iv. 11, the words an rman ? T. A 


DEPARTURE OF MY LADY MARY. 


THe Gelehrte Auzeiger of Gottingen for 1865, p. 1018, contains a 
notice of the “Departure of my Lady Mary,” which appeared in 
these pages recently in Syriac and English. The value of this con- 
tribution from our learned friend, Dr. W. Wright, is not overlooked 
in Germany, and it isa proof of this, that the review of it above 
referred to is from the pen of Dr. Ewald. Before proceeding to 
mention the character of Dr. Ewald’s article, we observe for the 
benefit of such as have not paid attention to such documents as 
Lady Mary’s exit, that their interest arises from several considera- 
tions. With respect to the one before us, we may say :— 

1. That it is a contribution to the published literature of a lan- 
guage of peculiar importance to the Biblical student. 

2. That the document is valuable as an example of the apocry- 
phal writings of the early Church. 

3. That it well exemplifies certain tendencies to doctrinal and 
ritual exaggerations and developments. 

Pp 2 
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It is therefore valuable from a linguistic, from a literary, and 
from a religious point of view. On these accounts we are happy to 
have been the medium of making it known to the world; and we 
hope it may help to promote a kind of study which has been too 
much neglected in this country. 

Dr. Ewald believes that the “ Departure of Mary” is one of the’ 
later numbers of the series to which it belongs, and that it can 
hardly have been produced earlier than the second half of the fourth 
century; inasmuch it quotes the Book of Adam, and implies the 
existence of the monastic system. After considering the state of 
Christianity implied by such writings, the reviewer regards the one 
before us as the basis of the Marian cultus, and other errors which 
have invaded the Church since the fifth century. This book is 
therefore of the greatest importance for the history of the whole of 
the middle ages. The three great annual festivals to Mary are first 
clearly set forth in this book. The delusion which first culminated 
in the doctrine of the-immaculate conception finds an initiative here. 
The great influence which the book exerted in old times is shewn by 
the number of versions in which it appeared,—in Latin, in Syriac, 
in Arabic, and in Ethiopic, as well as in the original Greek, which is 
not yet printed. 

Dr. Ewald next commends the fidelity and ability of Dr. Wright, 
the editor and translator ; after which he critically examines some of 
the words of the original. Without citing any of the notes, we 
may say that we are particularly gratified to see so eminent a scholar, 
critic, and historian, pronouncing so decided an opinion in favour of 
the interest and value of the exit of Mary, and testifying so unre- 
servedly to the merits of the English editor and translator. 
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Le Campo Santo de Pise, ou le scepticisme, dialogue philosophique. 
Par Auauste Conti. Traduit en Francais, avee une introduction, 
par Ernest Navitte: 18mo. Paris: Cherbuliez. 

Tue fresh manifestation of scepticism and of infidelity which has taken 

place within the last twenty years throughout Europe could not remain 

unanswered. In France, in England, in Germany, vigorous efforts 
have been made to meet the common enemy; and in Italy, where the 
standard of Hegelianism is now unfurled by M. Vera, an elegant and 
accomplished writer, Professor Auguste Conti, of the University of 

Pisa, has contributed most efficiently to the triumph of sound doctrines 

in metaphysics and in divinity. The views of Professor Conti are not 

known here as they ought to be, and we think, therefore, that a short 
account of them may perhaps prove serviceable. In our endeavour to 

explain them we shall take as the groundwork of our remarks M. 

Ernest Naville’s excellent little volume, which gives both a lucid sum- 

mary of the Italian thinker’s system, and also a French translation of 

his most popular treatise, the dialogue entitled, The Campo Santo of 

Pisa. 

In his preface, M. Naville begins by stating the true character of 
scepticism, by opposition to what it is generally supposed to be. 
“ Scepticism,” he aptly remarks, “as such, is very short lived; those 
who wield the weapon of doubt, make use of it merely for the purpose 
of substituting a new kind of dogmatism to that which they attempt 
to destroy.” In short, under the deceitful appearance of a modest dis- 
trust, we discover the proud assertions of Atheism. The necessity of 
refuting this new move on the part of the enemy is the more imperative, 
because all kinds of endeavours are made by modern sophists to subvert 
the truth and shake our faith in it. 

“ Sceptics are not satisfied with metaphysical arguments, which, by the bye, 
they use rather sparingly. The spirit of doubt, whose natural results are the 
death of thought and the enslaving of the will, is placed under the patronage of 
liberty, of tolerance, of modern progress. But this is not all; in order to ensure 
its triumph, an appeal is made to the most opposite inclinations of the human 
mind. We see some writers shedding Byronian tears over the loss of their 
faith. They give vent to their grief, coram populo, in the pages of reviews and 
the columns of newspapers. Such tears would be more touching if poured out 
in secret and in silence; still they have their power and may be sincere. They 
seduce dramatic natures by offering to them the temptation of occupying a place 
amongst great disconsolate beings. At the same time, the sons of Voltaire, 
clothed in modern garb, reserve for themselves the share of laughter. Disdain, 
according to them, is the stamp of superior minds, and the mark of thought rising 
above the common level. Accordingly, leaving aside what is too gloomy, they 
lure highly cultivated persons by the delusion that they are separating them- 
selves from vulgar people, from bourgeoises natures, in order to join the intellec- 
tual aristocracy of mankind. Thus, the spirit of doubt, thoroughly equipped, 
and provided with the most various weapons, sallies forth. As a last means of 
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seduction, sceptics do more than prophesy their own victory, they announce it 
as an accomplished fact. We all kpow what power accomplished facts have 
over the imagination of men. We find a presumptuous young writer just at his 
début in the literary career, and believing on his master’s word that the time 
has come to believe in nothing, affirming resolutely that the final victory of 
modern thought, the peculiar je of the nineteent ee is the consign- 
ment of all solid and positive conviction to the lower ranks of society.” 


After thus describing the character of modern scepticism, M. 
Naville enumerates its results. A generation brought up under such 
influences will think of nothing but its pleasures, its business, the 
material side of existence, manifesting the most utter contempt for the 
mental pursuits of those whose faith is strong, and who are seriously 
in quest of truth. Or if our sceptics, in their moments of leisure, give 
a thought to literary pursuits, it will only be in order to watch the jeux 
d'esprits of intellectual pretenders assuming the title of philosophers, 
whilst they are really nothing else than clever and nimble mountebanks. 

From this dangerous state Professor Conti wishes to rescue us, and 
his dialogue is a successful attack against scepticism. We shall now 
give as concisely as we can the argument upon which it rests. 

The spiritual life in man expresses itself by feeling, by thought, 
and by the will. Hence three fundamental aspirations which are to be 
found in us all: 1. Aspiration towards the beautiful, object of pure 
feeling raised above material enjoyments; 2. Aspiration towards the 
truth, object of the mind; 3. Aspiration towards the good, object of 
the will. Thus are produced science, art, and virtue, results superior 
to human activity ; results in which the mind, shaking off the yoke of 
physical propensities, realizes itself according to its own nature. Man- 
kind, considered as a whole, obeys the impulse which urges it on in 
quest of science and of art, and makes it long for the supreme good. 
There are, however, and there always have been discouraged minds, 
and likewise professed theoricians, ready to assert that man’s lofty pre- 
tensions are vain, and his pursuits fruitless. Sceptics call everything 
in question; but it is important to observe that doubt and scepticism 
are by no means synonymous terms. If we wish to make true progress, 
if we are thoroughly acquainted with our nature and our position here, 
we shall always suspect the perfection of our knowledge, we shall be 
constantly careful to elevate and purify our thought, by bringing it 
nearer the source of all light. We may say that real and healthy 
development in all things depends upon our feeling conscious, on the 
one hand, of the perfection of the end towards which we are aiming, 
and on the other, of the relative imperfection of the means at our 
disposal. Now scepticism, consisting, as it does, in the unwarrantable 
assertion that the true and the good are unattainable by us, cannot be 
mistaken for the doubt which arises from diffidence and the conscious- 
ness of imperfection. Whilst this is always characterized by modesty, 
that is invariably associated with pride; it leads, as a final result, to 
the destruction of thought, the elimination of art, and the ruin of 
morality : we must, therefore, not only not yield to it, but examine it, 
sift it with all the care it requires, and expose its serious errors. 
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The sceptic does not attempt to deny the reality of the facts imme- 
diately revealed by conscience; he merely says that man’s aspirations 
to the true, the beautiful, and the good, have no corresponding object ; 
and, therefore, in endeavouring to refute him, our task will be to prove 
that we can indeed realize the cravings of our heart. We must notice 
that the love of truth is not a simple fact; it is a relation with two 
terms, the one being the mind of man, whilst the other is truth itself. 
This relative character of the fact is as certain as its very existence ; if 
you allow that by virtue of the laws of our nature we desire it and 
seek after it, it is impossible for you to maintain that we have no idea 
of it. It is a contradiction in terms to assert that we are seeking 
something of which we cannot form the slightest conception, or that we 
love we absolutely know not what. But the sceptic may perhaps 
answer that the object which our mind is in quest of, consists of merely 
subjective ideas residing in ourselves. We reply in the negative; the 
idea is not the object of our thought, it is the relation between the 
thought and the object; in other terms, it is a means whereby we 
arrive at knowledge. The same argumentation applies exactly to 
esthetics and to ethics; its soundness can be denied only by ignorance 
or prejudice, and the pretensions of scepticism are thus completely 
refuted. 

We proceed further now, and we say that the three fundamental 
aspirations of our soul, which we have just described, are more than 
real, they are indefinite. Our thirst for knowledge, to take one 
example, knows no limits. Every answer given to one of the questions 
suggested by the mind produces new questions which puzzle us quite 
as much as the preceding ones did. The curiosity of the mind may be 
numbed through the tyranny of material instincts; but when once 


-aroused, it becomes insatiable. And as the same indefinite character 


belongs to the other elementary tendencies of our nature, so the aspira- 
tions of our thought, our feeling, and our will correspond, not to an 
indefinite reality, the conception of which is contradictory, but to a 
positively infinite one, in which is to be found the indefinite realization 
of things together with their absolute and eternal reasons. Thus, to 
quote M. Naville, the three great luminaries which light up our soul 
ascend to God as to their origin. We may grant to the sceptic that 
God cannot be demonstrated: but he*manifests himself as the object 
of all spiritual life. History indeed proves conclusively to us that 
reason is sometimes obscured, and therefore unable to see God; but as 
soon as the veil has been removed, he appears as the absolute source of 
all light. He is the Universal Key to all problems; the constitution 
of our reason, the arrangement of our faculties, are explained and made 
manifest in him. 

Here the sceptic meets us again. We know, he says, objective 
realities through the relations which we have with them; these rela- 
tions, therefore, are all we know about objective realities, and as they 
are intimately connected with our spiritual organization, we cannot 
possibly know whether our thoughts express the laws of our nature or 
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the constitution of objective realities. In answer to this difficulty, we 
need only say that the knowledge of any reality, independently of a 
subject duly qualified to know it, is nothing but an absurdity, and yet 
this is precisely what our adversaries would oblige us to, in order 
to be quite sure that we have arrived at the truth. The relations of 
beings one to another are determined by Him who has made these 
beings. Each creature in the universe has been constituted in his own 
nature, with reference to the position he holds in connection with the 
rest. Except the Infinite Being, nothing exists in itself or by itself; 
therefore, the objection raised against us believers, is in point of fact 
the result of a latent principle of Atheism, in which all scepticism 
ultimately ends, and with which it is identical. 

The last difficulty that can be opposed to us may be stated as 
follows: “ Yes, no doubt, man is thus organized; who denies it? He 
possesses all these aspirations, we know it; but we say that these as- 
pirations deceive him, and no one has proved the contrary.” To such 
an assertion, as M. Naville remarks, only one answer can be made. If 
you suppose that man’s fundamental organization deceives him ;—if 
you suppose that his reason invariably leads him to error; that his 
heart in its most natural sentiments offers to him nothing but delusion ; 
—that his conscience whilst uttering its clearest language, utters mere 
fables :—if you suppose all this, then you conclude that the constitutive 
elements of the nature of things is a prey to absolute disorder. Then 
all discussion comes to an end, all argument ceases, all our words are 
of no avail; for to speak, to reason, to discuss, is to suppose the power 
of thought, and to acknowledge, ipso facto, that order exists. 

Such, in a very imperfect résumé, is the line of reasoning adopted 
by Professor Conti, and which forms the subject of his Campo Santo. 
But the question of scepticism, important as it is, does not constitute 
the whole of philosophy, and therefore, if we would know completely 
the views of the Italian thinker on our relations with God and the 
next world, that is to say, on revealed truth, we must apply to other 
sources of information. It is much to be wished that M. Ernest 
Naville, who is so thoroughly qualified for the task, would translate 
the Evidenza, Amore e Fede, which contains the metaphysical system of 
Professor Conti; but, in the meanwhile, the reader cannot do better 
than study the admirable introduction prefixed to the little volume we 
have just been reviewing. It is, at the same time, a contribution of 
the highest merit to the history of modern philosophy, and a legitimate 
homage paid to one of the most distinguished Italian thinkers. M. 
The Land of Israel: a Journal of Travels in Palestine, undertaken 

with special reference to its Physical Character. By H. B. Tris- 

TraM, M.A., F.L.S. London: Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge. 


Tus volume contains altogether about six hundred and seventy 8vo 


pages, and abounds in illustrations, including vignettes, full page illus- 
trations, plain and coloured, and two maps. It opens with a modest 
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preface, and a list of contents, and closes with an index of natural his- 
tory, an index of texts, and an index of miscellaneous topics. It is 
clearly and well printed, and externally is a handsome book. The 
quantity of real substantial matter is very considerable, as the author 
indulges in no rhetorical flights, but is mainly intent upon a clear and 
accurate record of facts and observations. Yet the book is not without 
sentiment, it is occasionally enlivened by flashes of imagination, and 
above all, it is pervaded by a spirit of earnest and enlightened piety. 
Therefore while pre-eminently distinguished for its scientific features, 
for which it will be of inestimable value to inquiring minds, it is a 
work which every intelligent person may read with instruction and 
satisfaction. 

It is curious to observe how the work of exploring Palestine grows. 
Pilgrims from time to time jotted down their notes; but they rather 
left hints to later ages than real information to any. Travellers went 
over the land and prepared the way for fuller investigation. Explorers 
at length increased and multiplied, and the map of the land was par- 
tially reconstructed. Tourists flocked across, and for the most part 
never saw beneath the surface, although ten days in the Holy Land 
has (with the aid of Robinson and Porter, and others) been long enough 
to call into existence a book of travels. Still, all the time, little by 
little, facts have been accumulated in sundry departments, and we 
have began to read the Bible with much better light than our fathers 
had. Strange to say, the natural history has been specially neglected. 
Vegetable and animal life, and geology have had far too little atten- 
tion. The observations of Shaw and of Hasselquist more than a cen- 
tury ago are counted worthy of attention even now; and the compila- 
tions of home writers from divers sources shew how deficient has been 
our knowledge of “the land which flowed with milk and honey,” and 
of the physical character and productions of neighbouring territories. 

Better times are at hand, and we gladly welcome the volume before 
us as an excellent contribution to our stock of knowledge. The Rev. 
Mr. Tristram, and several other gentlemen, in 1863-4, spent nearly 
ten months in examining chiefly the geology and natural history of the 
country. They devoted particular attention to the basin of the Dead 
Sea (of which an excellent map is supplied), and to the country on the 
east of the Jordan, which has often been visited, but never satisfactorily 
explored and mapped. The party of travellers comprised draughtsmen 
and a photographer, a botanist, a naturalist, and others, indeed all seem 
to have been gentlemen of scientific tastes, and with the requisite 
measure of enthusiasm. It is not to be expected that everything in 
the resulting volume is new, or that nothing remains to be told, but 
those who have any acquaintance with works about Palestine, cannot 
fail to see that this embodies an unusually large proportion of valuable 
materials. The consequence will be, that the book will retain its 
place and its honour, while mere moving panoramas painted in glowing 
colours by flying travellers, will find their level in a much inferior 
position. If we are not mistaken there is vitality in the work, and 
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it will not be so short-lived, although it may not be so much sought 
after at first, as some other more showy and pretentious books, which 
mainly consist of ‘‘leather and prunella.” In regard to one such 
book we discharged an unwelcome duty in our last. Mr. Tristram is 
seareely to be called brilliant, racy, dazzling, and the like, but his 
attainments in science, which are of no mean order, his evident con- 
scientious regard to truthfulness, in short, the general furniture of his 
head and heart, give us all confidence in him when he is telling us what 
he saw. Nevertheless, when he touches upon questions which rather 
require a critical faculty than anything else, he does not seem to us to 
be always equally successful. 

We have mentioned the map of the Dead Sea, and we add that this 
shews the route taken by the travellers. The other map likewise ex- 
hibits the routes which Mr. Tristram has followed on both sides of the 
Jordan from Bsherreh (in Lebanon) in the north to the south end of 
the Dead Sea. We see at a glance that he struck out paths almost or 
quite unexplored by Europeans ; and we hope that others may imitate 
his example. 

Mr. Tristram (a name which may be taken by our readers to imply 
the whole party) landed at Beyrout. Excursions were made into the 
vicinity, and among the first-fruits was the discovery of a mass of bone 
breccia, near the Dog River. Among the fragments are teeth of an 
ox, now extinct in Palestine, and perhaps the reem or unicorn of 
Moses! Other teeth are said to be those of the northern red deer or 
reindeer, and of the elk. It appears that traces of these animals have 
never before been met with so far south. Before long it became appa- 
rent that a rich harvest was in store for the lovers of natural history, 
and the handsome volume now in our hands shews to what an extent 
that harvest was gathered in. Itis but what we might be expected to 
say perhaps, that the observations and discoveries in the department 
of natural history constitute the chief novelty in this excellent book. 

Before leaving Beyrout the party had an opportunity of estimating 
the character of the work carried on by the American mission, and the 
result is highly satisfactory. A visit to Daoud Pasha is recorded, and 
becomes the occasion of a very favourable opinion of that important 
personage. From Beyrout the party proceeded southwards along the 
shore to Sidon, and after an inland excursion, advanced to Sarepta, 
where a night was passed. Tyre came next, and thence also a diver- 
sion was made into the interior. In due time Carmel was reached, 
and was very wisely made the scene of extensive operations. From 
Carmel the route followed took in Nazareth, Nablus, and other inte- 
resting localities, and in the end Jerusalem was reached. The holy 
city was left behind for an exploration of Jericho and its region, and 
especially for an examination of the Dead Sea. The western shore of 
this famous lake was traversed in its entire length, as well as its 
southern extremity. There is no part of the narrative more curious 
and valuable, perhaps, than that which treats of these latter perform- 
ances. From the Dead Sea, the travellers crossed the hilly country 
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as far as the site of Beer Sheba, whence they moved northwards by 
way of Hebron to Jerusalem again. 

Setting out once more towards the north, after a trip to Jaffa, Mr. 
Tristram found himself near the sea of Tiberias, around which many 
very important observations were made. This movement was followed 
by another of extreme interest, into the regions on the east of the 
Jordan, which have been, and we fear will for some time remain, far 
too little known. The last excursion thither has added considerably 
to our information, both by giving us new facts, and by correcting old 
errors. Returning to the Jordan, the party crossed the country again 
by Nazareth to the Mediterranean, and resumed operations in that 
part of the land. As all roads lead to Rome, so we suppose all roads 
lead to Jerusalem, for we find ourselves there again preliminary to 
further action in the plain of Jericho and elsewhere. 

Yet again at Jerusalem! and by dint of much perseverance arrange- 
ments are made for an exploration to the north of Moab, a thing which 
is always difficult, and sometimes quite impossible. How little we 
know about the regions where Reuben and Gad once dwelt will be 
demonstrated by Mr. Tristram’s ominous words: “Even Van de 
Velde’s map is on this side of Jordan hopelessly incorrect.”” He adds 
that unfortunately, and we would say unaccountably, he was unpro- 
vided with instruments to take observations or accurate bearings! Yet 
this excessively interesting region is that of Nebo and Pisgah, of Rab- 
bah, and of Heshbon, of Gilead, and of Bashan. Many a time have we 
sighed over the obscurity in which it is shrouded, and we welcome 
every ray of light which falls upon it. We are therefore very thankful 
to Mr. Tristram for what he has done. 

At last the Jordan was reached and crossed, and the travellers were 
once more in “ sweet Galilee,” and not long in making their way to 
Nazareth, where every Christian must feel at home. The next few 
weeks were devoted to an exploration of the district between the sea of 
Tiberias and southern Hermon, after which the track led by south- 
eastern Lebanon over to northern Hermon, and on to Damascus. Sub- 
sequently the party went by way of Baalbek as far north as Bsherreh, 
from which they wended along the western slope of Lebanon to Bey- 
rout, and there terminated their long, laborious, and most useful wan- 
derings. 

A complete itinerary would shew that the party touched or investi- 
gated a much larger number of interesting and important sites than we 
have mentioned. The volume itself will be found to contain many 
things which the archeologist and the topographer will be glad to see ; 
but we repeat that the scientific elements are those which are most 
prominent, varied, and valuable. The geologist, the botanist, and the 
naturalist will find themselves in possession of facts with which they 
were previously unacquainted. Flora and fauna, heretofore not observed 
in the country, have been collected, and these as well as many already 
known are assigned to definite localities, so that we both know what 
they are, and where they have been met with. The department of 
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entomology does not seem to be so well represented as we could have 
wished, but that of fishes has been attended to. Birds and quadrupeds 
have been particularly observed, and the same remark applies to vege- 
table productions. While, however, so much of the text refers to 
birds, beasts, fishes, and plants, it may be accounted an omission that 
they are not delineated in any of the illustrations which adorn the 
book. Wedo not wish to part with any of the illustrations in question, 
for although not always excellent, they seem to have been drawn with 
more regard to accuracy than to pictorial effect. Some of the chromo- 
lithographs are very good, but they are not of equal merit ; on looking 
at the view of Jebel Usdum, for example (p. 333), we cannot help 
asking which is Jebel Usdum. But ‘ ubi plura nitent,’ as Horace says, 
we would not be hypercritical. In the present instance it would be 
unjust, for the volume has been compiled in the most careful and con- 
scientious manner, and all who have been concerned in its production 
appear to have been animated with one spirit. 

The reader of Scripture will be delighted to meet continually with 
passages which serve to illustrate or to confirm the sacred record. By 
way of example, we may refer to the account of the locality of Hazazon 
Tamar, which was certainly so called from its palm-trees. It is true 
that the palms are mentioned by Josephus and by Pliny, but now 
there is not one; ‘‘ not a palm-tree now remains,” says Mr. Tristram, 
‘vet we found interesting proof of its former abundance in this wady 
in great masses of palm leaves, quite perfect, beautifully petrified in 
the rocks, and entire from the root of the stem to the last point of the 
frond.”” That these palm leaves belong to no previous geological era 
is plain, for our author has just observed: ‘ The process of limestone 
making is here going on with great rapidity, and often one-half of a 
tuft of maiden-hair fern or of cane might be seen growing while the 
other half was already petrified’ (p. 290). It is very apparent that 
the name of Hazazon Tamar was not given at random, for the very 
stones bear witness to its appropriateness. 

The personal incidents recorded in this charming work are sufti- 
ciently plentiful to satisfy any reasonable appetite, and what we are 
told of the men and manners of the country gives to the whole a real 
and life-like aspect. The glimpses of particular localities are brightened 
and relieved by the perpetual allusions to animated nature, as well as 
to vegetation. 

We have now glanced at most of the points which it has seemed 
necessary to mention, and our readers will have learned that our inte- 
rest in the work is not only deep, but favourable. Our limits prevent 
us from pointing out its more remarkable passages, and equally forbid 
us to mention in detail the actually new discoveries here recorded. 
Neither have we room for extracts. But what we have said will be 
enough to shew our estimate of the volume, and will, we hope, induce 
some at least to obtain it. It is excellent in spirit, interesting in 
manner, and instructive in substance, and we cannot suppose it possible 
for any one to peruse it without pleasure and profit. Its value will 
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be permanent, and it will be quoted as an authority in the distant 
future, as the less complete and more superficial books which were 
written a century ago about these regions by scientific men are still 
appealed to. 





The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically Examined. By the 
Right Rev. Jonn Wittram Corenso, D.D. Part V. London: 
Longmans. 


Dr. CoLenso is gone back to his Zulu-land home, after a very long 
sojourn among us, and no small amount of contendings. The ship in 
which he departed is called the Verulam,—a name which is suggestive 
in more than one of its applications. But whatever reflections may be 
made upon the bishop, and whatever the sentiments with which he is 
regarded, it is quite certain that he has done something to be remembered. 
The Zulu of South Africa is as well known a personage as the mythical 
New Zealander. The work upon the Pentateuch (‘‘Is this South 
African ?’’) has been read and discussed all over the civilized world. 
The critical, doctrinal, and ecclesiastical questions which have been 
started are not by any means disposed of. The bishop goes from one 
scene of commotion to another, and when he reaches Natal, he will 
probably be called upon to try his prowess with the dignitaries and 
clergy of the South African Church. We need say nothing of his 
pending lawsuit here, which will tax the lawyers and others concerned 
in it, and probably take a place among the celebrated cases of our 
country. 

But leaving these details, let us look for a few moments at the 
portly volume now before us, which far exceeds the proportions of any 
of its predecessors. It symbolizes the prodigious energy of its author, 
who dated the preface to his first part, ‘‘ London, Oct. 4, 1862,” and 
has dated this fifth ‘‘ London, June 3, 1865.” In the meantime he 
has found recreation in publishing an abridgement of the whole, in 
translating and publishing a volume from the Dutch by Professor 
Kuenen, and in a number of letters, pamphlets, and all sorts of things. 
His public labours have corresponded with his private ones, and: we 
therefore repeat that the volume of six hundred and ninety pages now 
before us symbolizes his prodigious activity. It is divisible into three 
parts, a long preface, a series of twenty-two chapters, and an appendix 
of three hundred and twenty pages. In the preface, Dr. Colenso 
himself exhibits the contents of the present volume, which he says, he 
leaves behind him ‘“‘as a token of farewell at once to his friends and 
to his adversaries.” He believes that in chap. i. he has proved that a 
very large portion of Joshua was written by the author of Deuteronomy, 
from which it inevitably follows that Moses did not write the latter. 
He further supposes that the Deuteronomist revised the first four books 
of the Pentateuch. Nobody can question the ingenuity of this process ; 
but the shadowy and evanescent phenomena to which appeal must be 
chiefly made, leaves abounding hope for any future speculator. The 
second chapter resumes the question as to Genesis, and this, with 
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occasional digressions, is the chief matter of the volume. What we 
have called digressions, are discussions of subjects which arise out of 
the main enquiry, and some of these are very important. The one 
which forms the text of chap. xix. is sufficiently pointed out by the 
heading, ‘‘ The Pheenician origin of the name Jehovah.” The author 
persists in believing that the writer of Exod. vi. 2—7 intended to 
record the first origin of this sacred name, and that his record is not 
true. He imagines, as some others have done, that the name was 
unknown to Israel until after the entrance into Canaan, and that it was 
actually borrowed from the Pheenicians, Now if it is proved that the 
name was known among the Pheenicians, it is not thereby proved that 
it passed from them to Israel. The alleged intercourse between the 
two nations demonstrates it not, and we are as much at liberty to 
believe it was imported into Pheenicia from Israel, as into Israel from 
Pheenicia. Dr. Colenso thinks otherwise, and is in favour of the 
theory that the Jews adopted a name of the pagan sun-god, as the 
name of the Creator of all things. He even ventures to suggest that 
to the eye of the multitudes Jehovah long continued to be regarded 
merely as ‘the chief deity of the tribes of Canaan, the God of the 
land.” We shall not go to refute this; it is surely too absurd to 
require any formal refutation. It is another evidence of the effect of 
prepossession in misleading the mind of an investigator. Many addi- 
tional instances might be gathered from the book. For example, our 
author says, “and, indeed, we have at least one statute in the 
Pentateuch itself which expressly enjoins human sacrifice.” (The 
italics are his). He proceeds to quote Lev. xxvii. 28, 29 (not xviii. 
28, 29, as he gives it), The passage in question declares that no 
devoted thing—kherem, shall be redeemed, but shall be put to death. 
So far from human sacrifice being enjoined here, there is not the 
remotest allusion to sacrifice. Let any one examine all the places 
where kherem occurs, and he will not find one where it is the appella- 
tion of a sacrifice. And surely the expression, ‘shall be put to death,” 
sufficiently proves that no sacrifice is meant, This is a most serious 
error. The reference is not to a sacrifice, nor to a vow, but to an 
anathema, or devoted and accursed thing.. The circumstances under 
which men could thus be devoted must be ascertained in other ways, 
but the passages in which the case is alluded to are not far to seek. 
For our purpose it will be sufficient to refer to the example of Agag 
and the Amalekites, who are with their flocks, etc., distinctly so called 
and dealt with [see 1 Sam. xv., especially ver. 21, where the people 
are said to have taken the principal kherem to sacrifice to Jehovah. 
The whole narrative shews that the kherem could not be offered in 
sacrifice]. As the objection is a grave one, we add another example. 
In Josh. vi. 17, we read of Jericho, that Joshua said, “ And the city 
shall be kherem, it and all that are therein unto the Lord; only Rahab 
the harlot shall live, she and all that are with her in the house.” 
That kherem meant devoted to utter destruction is clear from the entire 
narrative, and Achan’s sin lay in retaining and refusing to destroy 
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that which is again and again called kherem (Josh. vii. 1, 11, 13) ; on 
this account Israel itself is proclaimed kherem (ver. 12). Serious 
blunders of this kind are well calculated to diminish faith in the results 
attained, or believed to be attained, by Dr. Colenso. His errors in 
relation to this one question of human sacrifice, including the story of 
Jephtbah, indicate a measure of rashness and haste, in excuse of which 
it cannot now be said that he is inexperienced. 

There are some very curious chapters in this volume, and we have 
gone over it with a considerable feeling of interest. We do not think 
the elaborately worked out theory of its author will be popular, but we 
do think that some of his isolated opinions will be accepted by those 
who are in want of a faith different from the old one. We also think 
that special criticisms and hints are to be found which deserve con- 
sideration, and will very likely be adopted by critics who in general 
differ widely from our author. The chief value of the book will be as 
a collection of materials, and as a monument of a most determined 
effort to sap the foundations of the Old Testament, or of its credit, 
which is much the same. 

Minute criticism has gone on grubbing, or as poor Abraham 
Lincoln said, “ pegging’ away, until it has discovered the Pentateuch 
to be mere stromata, patchwork, medley, mosaic, or whatever we may 
eall it. The Elohist and Jehovist have almost ceased to be mythical 
personages ; they have increased and multiplied into families, and men 
are to be found who have no difficulty in drawing up a regular 
genealogy of them. Dr. Colenso does not go so far as some. For the 
Book of Genesis he merely supposes these writers and ages :— 

Elohist B.C. 1100—1060. 

2nd 
or Tehovist ¢ » 1060-1010. 

2nd Jehovist ,, 1035. 

Deuteronomist ,, 641—624. 

Among the portions of Genesis to which the preposterously modern 
date of the Deuteronomist are referred is chap. xv. throughout. A 
considerable part of Joshua and Deuteronomy are assigned to the same 
shadowy individual. So differently do men argue! The late Dr. 
Donaldson, as accomplished a scholar in every respect, believed the 
Book of Deuteronomy to belong to the oldest period of the compilation 
of the Pentateuch. The simple truth is, that the reasons advanced by 
our learned friends for some of their opinions are too subtle to be 
realized by common minds. Something like the enthusiastic author 
of the scandalous Magnificences de Marie, who, among other imper- 
tinences, says, “‘ The greatest of the prophets of the Virgin, Isaiah, 
calls her precisely Virga!!!” (the exclamations are the author’s, who 
runs away in rapturous raving till he almost falls into blasphemy). 
Now we have immense respect for verbal criticism, and we believe it 
has done and will do great things, but we have no respect for miserable 
hair-splitting, and cutting, and carving like that which Astruc made 
famous a century ago, and which Colenso is striving to popularize now. 
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As for this book, it contains very many excellent things, irrespec- 
tive of its author’s theories, and it will be useful as a collection of 
valuable observations. Its fundamental principles we neither do nor 
can accept, whether as regards the fragmentary character of the first 
six books of Scripture or as regards the dates assigned to them. If 
this theory is true, the Jews were the most impervious dullards in all 
the world, and the chief conductors of the Lord’s worship were un- 
mitigated villains and impostors. This is the conclusion forced upon 
us. To say a thing is “not historically true” is here to say that it is 
false, and to refer it to this or that editor or redactor, is to call ita 
forgery. What reverence cau be due to forgeries? How can we 
venerate a book which lies in the name of truth and of truth’s God? 
If we have reverence, it must be for the truths which the forgers have 
put on record, and this we suppose is what not a few would have to 
say. But is it really come to this, that our sacred Scriptures fall 
lower than the writings of Herodotus or of Thucydides? and that it 
has been reserved for modern critical analysts to discover this astound- 
ing fact? As we have said before, so we say now, the settlement of 
this controversy on Dr. Colenso’s principles—a verdict in his favour, 
will involve the loss of faith in almost every book in the Old and New 
Testaments. 

The second portion of Dr. Colenso’s volume, which we have called 
an appendix, consists in great part of a minute critical analysis of 
Genesis, but it is too detailed to admit of any brief description. This 
is followed by three supplementary articles: 1. The Israelitish origin 
of the sanctuary at Mecca; 2. On Elohistic and Jehovistic Psalms ; 
3. On the name Jao, translated and abridged from Movers. 

Widely as we differ from the author of this work, and mistaken as 
we believe his criticisms are, we cheerfully bear testimony to his ex- 
traordinary diligence, his adinirable lucidity of expression, his evident 
earnestness, and the frankness with which he avows his most startling 
conclusions. Whatever injury the book may do, it must and will 
stimulate men to study more carefully and closely the venerable 
Scriptures, and the ultimate result will be the vindication of truth and 
the honour of God. 

The Handbook of English Literature. By Josesu Anaus, M.A., D.D. 


London: Religious Tract Society, 


Tue author of this elaborate handbook is already well known for 
various useful compilations, among which we will mention his hand- 
books of the Bible and of the English language, both of which have 
been extensively used. The work before us is a natural sequel to that 
upon the English language, and the two contain an immense amount 
of information respecting the structure, history, and literature of our 
native tongue. Books on English literature have appeared in con- 
siderable numbers of late years, and some of them are of no small 
merit, while others are very defective. The increased attention 
devoted to the subject, and other reasons, fully justify the production of 
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the volume before us, which in certain respects differs from the rest. 
The author points out two of its leading peculiarities, one of which is, 
that it is so arranged as to give a complete history of each subject. 
Owing to this arrangement it may be read in centuries, reigns, or 
literary periods, at the option of the student. Such a method is, we 
should think, exceedingly well fitted to facilitate the use of the book. 
It is also furnished with an index of the principal authors, by means 
of which what is said of any one may be found in a moment. 

The other peculiarity, and that which gives it the strongest claim 
upon our attention, is thus described:—‘‘ The author has sought to 
form a fair estimate of the moral tendency of many of the works he 
has described. This process, carried through in a spirit at once 
generous and faithful, he deems of great importance. Literature 
claims to be and is one of the mightiest influences of the age. Histories 
of literature direct attention to the genius and taste of the works 
which they chronicle: and surely, the moral quality of such works is 
deserving of some regard. Of course such judgments require blended 
eandour and truth.” We cordially subscribe to the principles thus 
enunciated, for books are not only exponents of the genius and learning 
of their authors, but also of their moral qualities and bias. A man 
who writes a book sends into the world what is inspired as much by 
his heart as by his head. And yet critics and historians are too much 
in the habit of attaching supreme if not sole importance to intellectual 
features, unless indeed there be very flagrant and outrageous violations 
of moral propriety. But while this is the case with what we may call 
professional penmen, it is not so with the multitude of readers who are 
very susceptible of impressions from the moral qualities of what they 
peruse. 

The periods which have been fixed upon are, the Anglo-Saxon, 
446—1066 ; the Anglo-Norman, 1066—1350; English, 1350—1600; 
English, 1600—1700; English, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
not including living writers. The authors of the different periods are 
classed as poets and dramatists, historians, theologians, and miscella- 
neous. As we have intimated, the authors are treated in classes, as 
well as chronologically. The book is so constructed as to present 
historical and critical matter, authorities, lists of authors, and specimens. 

From what we have read we are quite satisfied that Dr. Angus has 
spoken truthfully as well as honestly. It is true, for instance, that the 
stage which the Puritans condemned, was by no means a wholesome or 
even a decent institution, and in denouncing it as they did, they simply 
repeated the language which had characterized Christian writers from 
the early fathers down to their own day. The legislation and literature 
of the Church of Rome itself in all ages is adverse to theatrical per- 
formances. Whether the Puritans should have tried to purify the 
stage, instead of condemning it in foto, is another question. Dr. Angus 
is truthful in his severe animadversions upon the comic literature of 
the restoration. Very much of this abominable filth came out under 
great names, and is only known by diligent bookworms,—the purer 
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tastes of our age have cast it into oblivion. In this we sympathize, and 
we believe that licentious literature cannot be a harmless recreation, 
and if not this, much more may plays which involve low and vile 
passions and actions be injurious. Many who in their youth have 
delighted in such exhibitions, have afterwards loathed them as dan- 
gerous to purity of imagination, to say the least. Whether vice be 
acted in earnest or in sport, it can hardly be attractive to a well- 
balanced mind, and a well-regulated heart. Yet it is a notorious fact 
that if vice were excluded from theatrical performances, they would 
scarcely be remunerative. Vice gives the relish and the zest to many 
plays, and for this reason they are popular; and it is much the same 
with the sensation novels of our day. Some of these latter have 
passed through our hands, and we have been amazed to find that even 
when written by ladies, they have been marked by characteristics of 
the most repulsive kind: repulsive, we mean, from a Christian point of 
view, although attractive in fact, as is shewn by the large circulation 
which they command. We have no hesitation in adopting Dr. Angus’s 
view, that habitual novel-reading is mentally and morally injurious. 
False and exaggerated views of almost everything are the order of the 
day in many of our fashionable novels, but so long as the craving after 
the luxury of excitement continues, so long will novelists produce what 
is asked and paid for. 

Most historians of our literature, and even our biographical dic- 
tionaries, are wofully deficient in regard to theological writers. It is 
therefore with much satisfaction that we observe Dr. Angus paying a 
fair share of attention to this branch of his subject. We are sorry we 
cannot enlarge upon this and other commendable features of this useful 
and really excellent work, which we have gone over with great satis- 
faction, and which we believe will be sought for and valued when its 
numerous advantages and excellencies are known. The Religious 
Tract Society has done nobly in issuing so many books of a superior 
class in departments of literature where there was but too good reason 
for amendment. It is not necessary that Christian principle should be 
systematically and studiously ignored in the works of the learned ; it 
is rather to be desired and counted a duty to leaven with such prin- 
ciple all books meant for popular use, and chiefly such as are designed 
for educational purposes. We have dwelt the longer upon this hand- 
book, because we view it as an important and a successful, as well as 
decided, protest against the godless system which would exclude moral 
and religious elements from the literature of general instruction. 





Daniel ; or, The Apocalypse of the Old Testament. By Puiuir §. 
Desprez, B.D. With an Introduction by RowLanp WILLiAms, 
D.D. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Tuart the vicar of Broad Chalke should write an elaborate introduction 
to this book is suggestive, and leads us to expect that Mr. Desprez 
deviates from the current exposition of Daniel. The former gentleman 
is already well known in the world, especially from his connection with 
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Essays and Reviews, while the latter is also known as the writer of a 
clever and ingenious work upon the Apocalypse. One section of the 
volume before us has been printed in the pages of this Journal, and 
those who read that will remember that Mr. Desprez does not regard the 
Book of Daniel as having been written at the date usually assigned to 
it. He believes, indeed, that it was not written so early by more than 
four centuries, or not earlier than the age of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
although it may incorporate fragments of more ancient history. This 
question of the authenticity of the book is of course a fundamental 
one; for if it can be established that the ordinary view of date and 
authorship is so far from truth, it will be incumbent upon us to adopt a 
totally different system of interpretation. For his date, Mr. Desprez 
relies upon a variety of considerations, and more particularly these : the 
diversity of language i in the book ; its place in the Hebrew canon; its 
Greek words ; its style as differing from the writings of the ¢ captivity ; ; 
its historical character as extending to, but not far beyond, the age a 
Antiochus Epiphanes; its marvellous narrations and historical i 
accuracies, which have aroused suspicion from the earliest times. That 
it is written in two languages is apparent, but it is not so apparent that 
this favours the modern date. Its place in the Hebrew canon is not 
invariable, and if it were, would prove nothing. Its Greek words are 
only about two, and they could easily have been known at the time of 
the captivity. The style of the book is peculiar, but so was the 
character, training, and position of Daniel. Its historical range. and 
significance is not made out to be what Mr. Desprez says. The miracles 
are not suggestive of a later date, except we deny those ‘of older books ; 
and as for historical inaccuracies, they are not proven. Such is the 
summary of our conclusions upon these matters, and when we remember 
the mass of evidence adduced by Dr. Pusey and others, we cannot help 
believing that the advocates of the modern date are wholly mistaken. 
We are not going to interfere with the right and freedom of the author, 
but we shall use our own in the few remarks which we intend to make, 
Of late years the Book of Daniel has been out in many a storm, but 
that it is still uninjured is the conviction of very learned, thoughtful 
and good men. For our part, we do not see that any result has yet 
ensued from this modern discussion, except that some parts of Daniel 
are better understood, and that some new arguments in its favour have 
been discovered. It is not to be denied that several writers of reputa- 
tion have repudiated the genuineness and authenticity of it; and that 
philology, archeology, and other sciences have been solicited for 
arguments against it; but to say the least, the admirable defence of 
which it is capable ought to teach reserve to them who are simply 
incompetent to discuss the entire question. A mere dictatorial repeti- 
tion of the ipse dixits of former writers, or the assumption that their 
premises were sound and their conclusions true, is to be deprecated. 
Yet it cannot be denied that criticism is particularly inclined to dog- 
matize, and to say that is which only seems to be. Some men may 
have insight sufficient to justify them in being dogmatic, sometimes, 
Q 2 
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and this is all. But why these remarks? Solely because Mr. Desprez 
has forgotten to establish some of the chief matters in his book. In 
the very first chapter he states, on the faith of other men, as facts, 
what he has not tried and is not able to confirm. We have already 
repeated the heads of his argument for the late date, ete., of Daniel, 
and any one who looks at the development of those heads in what 
follows, will see the truth of what we say. This is to be regretted in 
one sense, but not in another, for we may suppose that if our author 
had had any very good arguments at hand, he would have used them. 
We admit that part of them are taken up ‘subsequently, but some are 
not, and Dr. Williams can hardly be said to have supplied the omission. 
Take the very first point: “the diversity of language in which the 
book is written.” It is not enough to infer a late date and a compound 
authorship from this fact. Students of our early national literature are 
aware of similar phenomena where there is no room for doubt. When 
Mr. Desprez, further on, finds numerous analogies between the Book of 
Daniel and the records of the Maccabean period, he tells us things 
which are curious and interesting, but while we admire his industry 
and ingenuity, we remain unconvinced, because analogy is not identity. 
The supposed inaccuracies in the history of Daniel are not of much 
weight in the present state of our knowledge, and we prefer the direct 
statements of Daniel to the dubious and uncertain ones collected from 
other sources, 

We have not space to enter upon a discussion of the interpretation 
of the symbolical and prophetic portions of Daniel. We cannot help 
feeling, however, that the positions assumed by Mr. Desprez are less 
defensible than those of the crities who, like Dr. Pusey, have accu- 
mulated so many arguments in their favour, The ninth chapter, 
‘ Analogy between the Apocalypse of the Old Testament and that of 
the New,” is worthy of notice, although we regard some of the details 
and most of the conclusions as fanciful. That some analogy exists 
between portions of these books is undoubted, and it has often been 
seen that the imagery of the former has from time to time been adopted 
in the latter. Our Lord’s allusions to Daniel are considered, but it is 
on the principle that ‘we have no reason to assume that, in this 
partieular, our Lord exercised a critical discernment in advance of his 
own age.” Indeed! If this be true, all our Lord’s quotations are 
without authority, and we may feel justified in questioning his infallible 
knowledge in other utterances of his ministerial life. Surely this is to 
stand on slippery ground. 

Of Dr. Williams’s introduction we shall not now say much. He 
believes that “‘ Porphyry’s judgment as a critic in literature was in- 
finitely superior to that of almost any Christian Father ;” as a general 
statement this is extravagant, and as applied to the canonical books, 
absurd. Why did Porphyry question the genuineness of Daniel? Its 
predictions startled him, and therefore he invented the theory that the 
book was forged by some Jew in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
|B.c. 175-165]. Dr, Williams believes that “‘ Porphyry’s opportunities 
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of information exceeded our own.”’ But this is not so certain: he left 
the East in early life, and spent his time afterwards mostly at Rome 
and in Sicily, neither of which was the best place for studying the 
evidences for the Book of Daniel. On the other side we have Christ 
and the New Testament, Josephus, Hippolytus, Origen, Eusebius, and 
several others, nor can we find the shadow of an objector to Daniel 
before or after Porphyry for many ages. Dr. W. goes somewhat fully 
into the linguistic question, and yet his arguments are mostly incon- 
clusive. The occurrence of Iranian or Indo-European words in Daniel 
is curious if true, but no objection to the book, because of the cir- 
cumstances amid which it was written. Such words can of course be 
made a handle of, just because of the obscurity which hangs over 
them. In the meantime, we think it would be easy to refute the 
writer of the introduction so far as he has not been refuted by anticipa- 
tion. His remarks on the interpretation of Daniel and on several 
other points deserve to be read, but they will frequently mislead the 
uninstructed reader, although the more experienced will not see any- 
thing in them to shake his faith. 

We cannot enlarge. The controversy on Daniel is not yet ended, 
for the book before us will not end it. Two clergymen of the Church 
of England have here combined their forces, and their chief merit is 
that they have done their best. Several admirable works have re- 
cently appeared on the other side in England, and this will not prevail 
to nullify their influence. Yet we rather rejoice than otherwise to see 
this book. It is characterized by features which will enlist our sym- 
pathies and provoke us to enquiry. It is not a book with which we 
should quarrel, and it is one which we should commend to the notice 
of students. They will own the right of every man to discuss such 
questions as we here encounter, but most of them will feel that if this 
is all, we have not much cause to fear for Daniel. 


Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum, ex Codice Vaticano Palestino de- 
prompsit, edidit, Latine vertit, Prolegomenis ac Glossario adornavit 
comes Fr. MiniscAtcut Erizzo,. Tom. II. Verone: 1864. 


WE announced the first volume of this work a year ago. As we then 
observed, the volume contained the original text, and a Latin version 
of the Jerusalem Lectionary. Now at length the second part has 
appeared, and students who can avail themselves of the work will un- 
doubtedly do so, and the consequence will be that the translation now 
first laid before the world will have its proper place awarded it. The 
noble editor informs us that his attention was called to this Lectionary 
while at Rome, sixteen years ago, when he copied the manuscript in 


. the Vatican. It was originally introduced to the notice of scholars by 


Joseph Assemani in his catalogue, where it was described as— 


“An ancient codex on vellum, in 4to, of one hundred and ninety-six leaves, 
in Syriac letters, written in Palestine, formerly XI. among the Vatican MSS., 
wherein are contained the eglogadin Gospels, or lessons from the Gospels during 
the coursy of the year, from the Sunday of the resurrection to the Holy Sabbath 
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(Saturday) inclusive; also lessons for the Sunday of the resurrection; also 
lessons on the festivals of saints from the month of September to August, accerd- 
ing to the Syriac rite of the Greek Melchites. And the Gospel lessons are of the 
Syriac version and dialect of Palestine, but the titles of the lessons are in the 
Arabic language, but written in the Syro-Palestinian letters. The MS. is very 
rare, nay, if we err not, the only one in all the world; for of this Syriac version 
and Palestinian character, we have not found any other copy to be extant in the 
libraries ; neither does any one of the Syriac, Greek, or Latin authors make 
mention of it. It adds to the inestimable value of the same MS., that among 
the lessons for October 8th, on the feast of St. Pelagia, the penitent, the history 
of the adulteress is read; also at fol. 109, those two clauses of Luke xxii. 17, 18, 
are contained in this Codex, which in the common version of the Syrians, and in 
numerous versions(?) of Thomas of Heraclea, are wanting.” 


It is to be noted that the MS. is not perfect. The work of Asse- 
mani containing the above remarks, and his notes upon the text, is very 
rare, most of the copies having been burnt by accident, and conse- 
quently the MS. continued almost unknown, until Adler in 1789 sup- 
plied additional information. Notwithstanding this nothing material 
has been done to shew what the book really is until the present publi- 
cation of Count Miniscalchi, whose prolegomena give us the parti- 
culars which we require, and whose text and translation place the 
whole before the world. 

The inscriptions which formerly existed, and which in part exist 
now, shew that the MS. was written at Antioch in 1030. It has since 
then been retouched by an unskilful hand. The language in which it 
is composed is considered at some length by the editor, and is Aramaic 
with a Hebrew tinge, and somewhat resembles that of the Jerusalem 
Targum. The observations upon this and other heads are too extensive 
to be summarized here, but we may remark that they touch upon a 
number of questions of considerable interest to Syriac scholars, and 
prove the editor to be a man of industry and learning. 

The somewhat copious prolegomena are followed by a lexicon 
which all who use the work will find both interesting and useful. In 
this the words of the original are compared with the corresponding 
forms in other Shemitic dialects, and with the Greek when derived 
from that language. The lexicon is succeeded by a list of all the pas- 
sages of the Gospels which are contained in the MS. 

It should be noticed that Dr. Tischendorf procured some fragments 
of a copy of this same version, and that others exist in the British 
Museum. The fragments in question are accompanied by portions of 
Sunday hymns from the Greek menology. 

An examination of the original text has led us to the conclusion 
that the version was not made much earlier than the date of the MS. 
We think it was intended for the use of those who, about the tenth 
century, employed the corrupted dialect in which the book is written. 
We suppose it was not compiled from a complete version of the New 
Testament, and simply consisted of the Lectionary, with the addition of 
a few hymns, and the like, as found in the other fragments. It is 
undoubtedly curious and important for philological purposes, but its 
critical value as a means of ascertaining the true text is not great. At 
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the time when it was composed the calendar contained already a very 
large number of saints’ days and the like, a fact which sufficiently 
proves it not to be of very remote antiquity. As might be expected, 
it embodies readings to be found in much older books, but this is not 
of itself enough to justify us in supposing the translation a very old 
one. As for its peculiar readings, they seem to be mostly such as we 
should look for in a version prepared without any critical acumen or 
intention. There are indications that the author used and was influ- 
enced by the Peshito as well as the Greek; but this merely shews that 
in its preparation he consulted his convenience. On the whole we 
repeat that its value seems to us to be rather philological than critical. 
At the same time the document is one of the highest interest, and it 
well deserved to be presented in its entirety to the student. 

The present edition is handsomely got up, and printed in a fine 
bold type upon stout paper. The editor has manifestly laboured, both 
in his Latin version and in the prolegomena and lexicon, to do all that 
could be done to produce a work of permanent value, and accuracy. 
Although sold at a high price, as the demand will of necessity be 
limited, the editor cannot be repaid in a pecuniary point of view. 

If we have not estimated sufficiently high the critical value of the 
text, we shall be sorry, but admitting this to be considerable, we are 
still inclined to believe that it has been estimated too highly. Mean- 
while we gladly and earnestly invite to the work the attention of 
scholars, who will not fail ere long to arrive at the truth of the matter. 
So far as it has the critical value of which we speak, it may be safely 
viewed as representing a more ancient copy of the Greek text, from 
which it has been substantially derived. Dr. Tischendorf has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the actual text may be referred for its origin 
to the fifth century ; nor is this altogether improbable, because codices 
of that age must have been numerous at the time when this transla- 
tion was executed. 

We must not forget to say that the editor has given a facsimile of 
a whole page, and of part of a page of the original MS., which will 
enable the reader to compare the characters here used with those which 
more commonly occur. 

Jacobi Isaaci Doedes Oratio de libertate cum Theologia, tum etiam 
Ecclesie Christiane strenue Vindicanda. Trajecti ad Rhenum : 
apud Keminck et Filium. 





Tuts oration was pronounced at the Academy by its author on his 
retirement from office. The writer has uttered his sentiments in Latin 
of unusual simplicity, transparency, and beauty, so that it is a real 
pleasure to read these pages. The principles advanced are such as 
must commend themselves to all enlightened and liberal minds. 
Freedom of thought, expression, and discussion cannot now well be 
denied men, in any country which claims to participate in the ideas of 
modern civilization. Those who repudiate this right are isolated, and 
are justly accounted solecisms and anachronisms. Of course liberty 
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itself has its laws, and therefore Professor Doedes rightly says, ‘“‘ Om- 
nibus igitur cavendum est, ne ita libertati studeant, ut alteri alter 
obsit; cavendum, ne ita tueamur libertatem nostram, ut nefando ejus 
abusu tandem effrenate nos licentie tradamus,’’—We must not infringe 
upon one another’s liberties in the name of liberty, nor under the cloak 
of liberty yield ourselves to licence. 

The author demands the fullest liberty both for theology and for 
the Church, and we believe that until this is granted the cause of 
religion must suffer. With regard to theology, the various chief 
topics for discussion are enumerated, not without indications which 
shew the orator’s predilections ; everything lies open to inquiry, but 
for himself, he has not been led to adopt the conclusions of some 
eminent modern rationalists. 

If our space had permitted, we would have given extracts illus- 
trative of the style and opinions of Dr. Doedes, but we hope this rhort 
notice will awaken sufficient interest in the minds of our readers to 
prompt them to procure the pamphlet. It is undeniably one of the 
best pleas for liberty with which we remember to have met. 

The second part of the publication is a ‘ Rerum academicarum enar- 
ratio,’ of which we can only say that it is interesting and well expressed. 
We have all the more pleasure in calling attention to Professor Doedes’s 
address, that a notion is current to the effect that all the leading men 
in Holland are far estranged from the knowledge and love of sound 
principles. Here is one, and we know of others, who clearly and 
almost eloquently sets forth some of the most enlightened views. We 
do not mean to say that we approve of all his views, although we 
accept many of them; but we are pleased to find so clear an exposi- 
tion of principles of immense importance in relation to the rights and 
privileges of Christian freemen, and to find that the expositor is a sin- 
cere believer in the great articles of our faith. If it be once assumed 
that the true religion must be the absolute religion, or a religion which 
is in harmony with God’s truth in nature, we do not see that Chris- 


tianity, which claims to be that religion, can do otherwise than allow, - 


invite, and command every investigation. This liberty of investiga- 
tion conceded, we must concede to every man the further liberty to 
walk according to the light which he has been enabled to attain. No 
man is or can be his brother’s judge; and no man can ordain what 
his brother shall believe and practise in the matter of religion. The 
laws of religion are God’s laws; and for a right understanding of 
those laws and a true obedience to them, every one is responsible to 
God, and must give account unto him. Our duty to one another is to 
instruct, persuade, and help in every way, but in religion it is not our 
duty to command and to rule. 





Voyage en Terre Sainte. Par F, De Sautcy. Two Vols. Paris: 
Didier et Cie. 

M. De Sautcy is an enthusiastic explorer of the Holy Land, and 

whatever we may think of some of his movements and of some of his 
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inferences, there is no doubt that he has rendered important services. 
The work before us is elaborate, and has been prepared with care and 
got up in a superior manner. Its letter press and illustrations are 
alike excellent, and its contents are very interesting. Seventy-two 
pages of the first volume relate to Egypt, and the remainder of the 
work is occupied with the narrative of the author’s researches in and 
around the Holy Land. M. de Saulcy landed at Jaffa, and proceeded 
thence to Jerusalem, where he made a number of observations, after 
which he proceeded to Hebron. His next excursion was into the 
regions beyond the Jordan, where he examined a variety of important 
sites. Returning to Palestine, he investigated Jericho and the sur- 
rounding localities. Re-entering Jerusalem, he engaged in sundry 
inquiries, the most remarkable of which was the complete ransacking 
of what is called the tomb of the kings, where several curious discove- 
ries were made. Of this transaction we have a very detailed account, 
and the author vindicates himself from the charge of something like 
sacrilege for meddling with the monument in question. A variety of 
investigations in and around Jerusalem are narrated at length, and 
these should be studied by all who are interested in the topography of 
the holy city. 

When his labours at Jerusalem were concluded, M. de Sauley went 
northwards to Jifna, the ancient Gophna, and thence to Tibneh, the 
supposed site of Timmath Heres, where the tomb of Joshua is by some 
believed still to exist. The next place of much consequence which 
he visited was Nablus, and the next after that Jeuin or En-Gannim, 
south of the plain of Jezreel. Crossing the plain he went to Nazareth, 
and thence to Tiberias, and on by way of Safed as far as Tyre. 
From Tyre he proceeded to Beyrout, where he took ship, and soon 
made his appearance in Alexandria, which he at once left for 
Europe. The time occupied, from leaving Marseilles, going out, 
to reaching Paris on his return, was from October 9th to January 
28th, giving nine or ten weeks for the work done in Palestine and the 
adjacent country. We mention the time because it will shew that our 
author must not only have been very active in his movements, but 
must have been exceedingly diligent in making and recording his 
observations, as well as in preparing his plans and sketches. 

The personal narrative or journal is followed by a series of appen- 
dixes, among which are some curious and valuable matters. There is, 
for example, a list of coins and medals found during the excavations at 
the tomb of the kings. These pieces are of the most diverse descrip- 
tions, being some Jewish, some Roman, and some of more modern 
dates. With reference to a portion of them, M. de Saulcy says, “ An 
examination of these moneys, which were evidently contained in the 
clothes of the persons buried in the vestibule of the tomb of the kings, 
proves demonstratively that these bodies, which were not submitted to 
incineration, are those of Jewish soldiers slain during the first period of 
the siege of Jerusalem by Titus.” 

We regret on some accounts that we are not able to give a more 
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extended notice of this work, and to point out the various items in it 
which invite discussion. There is in it a mass of useful information, 
and we have no doubt this will secure due attention from the reading 
public. But with respect to certain views and proposed identifications, 
it must be owned that they require to be carefully investigated, for 
like all enthusiasts, M. de Sauley frequently lays himself open to criti- 
cism. We conclude with the expression of our earnest hope that this 
production may be found useful in advancing the cause of Biblical 
knowledge. 





Consistent Interpretations of Prophecies relating to the House of Judah ; 
The Church of Christ ; The Romish Papacy and its Church ; The 
Greek and Russo-Greek Churches; The great day of God at 
Armageddon ; The first Resurrection and Millennial Era; The 
Second Advent and the Day of Judgment ; The New Heavens and 
Earth, ete. By Josern Law. London: William Macintosh. 


A sotip volume of more than six hundred octavo pages, when the 
subject is prophecy, cannot be done justice to in a short notice. The 
copious title page will suffice to indicate some of the matters handled, 
and to shew that in the author’s judgment these matters are embraced 
in the prophetic Scriptures. He undertakes the exposition of some of 
the obscurest and most difficult predictions of the Old Testament, but 
confesses with much simplicity his ignorance of Hebrew, a confession 
which invalidates his authority, for no man can be competent to ex- 
pound prophetic Scripture who is not acquainted with its original 
languages. A broad and general survey, and equally broad conclu- 
sions, are all that we may look for from such a one. We suppose he 
professes to be familiar with Greek, but it is apparent that it is not a 
critical familiarity. What, for example, can be said of one who 
observes upon cvvyyayev in Rev. xvi. 16, “The Greek original will 
bear to be translated either he or they gathered them together?”’ The 
latter interpretation is adopted! Soon after we are told that ‘ Arma- 
geddon” may ‘be explained etymologically either as ‘the mountain 
of gathering,’ or ‘the mountain of destruction.’” The highest authori- 
ties now admit that the only question about the name is whether it 
means “ mountain of Megiddo,” or “city of Megiddo;”’ our own 
belief is that it means the city of Megiddo (compare Ar of Moab), a 
name readily used symbolically after what occurs in Zech. xii. 11, 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. Law finds abundant coincidences between prophecy and Popery 
in its principles, practices, history, and probable destiny. We believe 
he has pushed some of his principles much too far, but let us say that 
he is on many points far more restrained and sober than some of the 
school of prophets; that in fact he opposes some of the lawless inter- 
pretations which they have made fashionable, and this on some points 
of great prominence. It is not for us to settle differences so great. 
We have never professed to represent any particular class of prophetic 
interpreters, and have never felt required to go so deeply into the sub- 
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ject as many believe incumbent upon them. Mr. Law has laboured 
zealously to compile and expound his prophetic creed, and it bears 
marks of industry, acuteness, and originality in more ways than one ; 
and it is assuredly set out in a spirit of loving and believing reverence 
for the Scriptures of truth. The author has a ready pen, and his 
copia verborum is manifested by the style of the book, which is always 
agreeable, and from time to time spirited and racy. He is hardly a 
man to mince his words, and when spiritual abominations are in ques- 
tion, or great themes are before him, he thinks vigorously, and as he 
thinks he speaks. 





The Book of Prophecy: comprising a proof of the Plenary Inspiration 
of Holy Scripture ; a classified arrangement of prophecies already 
fulfilled, or in course of fulfilment; and Prophecy as “ the Testi- 
mony of Jesus,” considered in its relation to the faith of the Church 
and the progress of Scepticism. By Grorce Smita, LL.D., F.A.S. 
London: Longmans. 

Tue literary habits and experience of Dr. Smith are well known in 

this country, and so is his earnest sympathy with Scriptural truth. 

His new work, now before us, reached us too late for that detailed 

examination which we should have liked to subject it to, but its 

importance is manifest, and what we have seen of it has impressed us 
very favourably. We speak of its general tone, manner, and character, 
for we have noticed some matters upon which we do not think with our 
author. He divides his work into three parts, each of which is sub- 
divided. Perhaps, as our space is limited, it will be best for us to 
exhibit the plan which has been adopted. Part I. is on the nature, 
importance, and history of prophecy; the plenary inspiration of Holy 

Scripture ; and the prediction of future events, especially the coming 

of the Messiah. The seven sections into which this part is distributed 

are these: 1. Prophecy and Inspiration; 2. The Scriptures received 
by the Hebrew and Christian Churches as the revealed truth of God; 

3. The character of the Sacred Books in perfect accordance with their 

claims to Inspiration and Prophecy; 4. Inspiration of Holy Scripture 

attested by Hebrew and Christian Fathers, and by Scripture itself; 

5. The Nature and Character of Inspiration ; 6. The Origin, Progress, 

and History of Prophecy; 7. Prophecies concerning the Messiah. 

The second part is on prophecies already fulfilled, or manifestly in 

course of fulfilment; in ten sections: 1. Prophetic names; 2. Pro- 

phecies referring to particular persous, or their posterity ; 3. Respecting 

Tribes, Peoples, and Nations; 4. Respecting the Hebrew people; 

5. Concerning the Messiah; 6. Relating to the Church of Christ; 7. 

Relating to Antichrist; 8. The Mahometan power of Antichrist; 9. 

Infidelity an element of Antichrist; 10. Miscellaneous Prophecies, 

The third part is headed “ Prophecy considered as the ‘ testimony of 

Jesus,’ with regard to its influence on the faith of the Church, and the 

progress of scepticism.” The sections here are six: 1. Historical 

character of the Bible adapted to the evolution of prophecy, and to 
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the demonstration of its fulfilment; 2. Prophecy and its fulfilment, an 
appointed test of Divine Inspiration; 3. Prophecy the testimony of 
Jesus; 4. The testimony of Jesus in relation to the faith of the 
Church; 5. The same in relation to the progress of scepticism; 6. 
Concluding observations. A table of Scriptures illustrated at the end 
will be found very useful for reference. 

We altogether approve of the idea of a classified arrangement of the 
prophecies if they are to be viewed satisfactorily. There is also much 
to commend in the introduction of discussions upon the numerous 
topics which arise in the course of such an enquiry, particularly the 
topic of inspiration, on which prophecy throws no little light. For 
many persons the infusion of a practical element will be an advantage ; 
books for the popular mind seem to require this, and hard students 
need not object to it. The scheme, the scope, and the spirit of this 
book commend themselves therefore to our approval. Very often we 
are compelled to express our regret that authors run to such extremes, 
and that without reason or learning in their favour they “instantly 
affirm’ whatever they imagine. Dr. Smith is of another class. He 
is decidedly conservative, but the happy combination of liberality and 
of moderation in his treatment speaks well for his good sense. Both 
as it regards plenary inspiration and prophetic interpretation he is 
candid and judicious in his statements of the case. Occasionally his 
expressions are stronger than his premises would lead us to expect, but 
he avoids the exaggerations to which all are liable who discourse upon 
inspiration and prophecy. Perhaps Dr, Smith has not shewn greater 
prudence than in limiting his sphere, and leaving to others the future 
restoration of the Jews, the Millennium, the first resurrection, the 
great apostasy, and so forth. So far from being disappointed at this 
restriction, we are glad of it, because it enables us to confine our 
attention to that which is more certain—at any event, more certain to 
us. The work is not a remodelling or revision of Dr. Keith’s, and 
will not therefore interfere with that. It is partly apologetic, and 
partly expository, and we hope it will minister to the instruction of 
many, and to their confirmation in the faith. Many of the topics are 
treated with considerable brevity, but this was necessary if the book 
were to be confined within any reasonable bounds. Hence the historical 
and other details are commonly given in a compressed form, but it is 
only fair to say that the illustrations are usually good, and often very 
striking. Sections seven and eight of the second part, relating to 
Antichrist and Mohammedanism, touch upon questions on which a vast 
amount of labour has been expended. Dr. Smith finds both Papal and 
Mohammedan errors foretold in the New Testament, and he is equally 
clear as to the sceptical principles of modern times. As we have said, 
we cannot approve of all that we find in the book, but we are happy to 
meet.with it, and to recommend it to our readers. 
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Thoughts at Seventy-nine. By the Author of “‘ Thoughts on Devotion,”’ 
“ An Autumn Dream,” “ The Christian Harp,” ete., ete. London : 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1865. 


Tue first essay in this small volume is headed “'Theism,” its object 
being to shew that Christian Theism is superior to the merely philoso- 
phic. The second essay, ‘‘The image of the invisible,” is a considera- 
tion of the person and character of the Lord Jesus. The third essay, 
“On New Testament precepts,”’ involves an examination and explana- 
tion of many of the rules laid down in the New Testament. The last 
essay is on ‘‘ Conscience and its perversions.” A number of metrical 
prayers and translations follow, and the book concludes with “ thoughts 
on sundry topics.’ The composition shews it to be the production of an 
active and well-disciplined mind, and while the tone of the work is 
healthy and Christian, its contents are fitted to interest and profit the 
reader. 





The Hebrew Scripiures. Translated by Samvuen Suarpe. Being a re- 
vision of the authorized English Old Testament. In Three Vols. 
Vol. II., 2 Samuel to Psalms. London: Whitfield, Green and 
Son. 


WE have already noticed the first volume of this work, and we find 
this volume characterized by similar features. It is a revision of the 
Authorized Version, with occasional explanatory or illustrative glosses. 
The text is arranged in paragraphs and parallelisms. Some of the 
renderings are improvements, but others we cannot adopt. When the 
work is completed we shall hope to notice it more fully. Meanwhile, 
we commend it to the notice of the earnest student. 





The Righteousness of God, as taught by St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Romans. By the Author of “The Destiny of the Human Race.” 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1865. 


Tue first part of this small work is an interesting endeavour to shew 
the course and connection of the apostolic argument in the Epistle to 
the Romans. The author believes that “the righteousness of God” 
mentioned in chap. i. 17 of the Epistle denotes “ His equity towards 
us.” The second and larger division of the book is a series of four 
appendixes, on human ignorance of divine things, on future retribu- 
tion, on the doctrine of election, and on a promised restoration. The 
important matters thus indicated enter deeply into the domain of 
theology, and therefore personally interest us. It would not be fair 
for us to say we agree with all that is advanced; very far from it, but 
the writer handles his themes with a consciousness of their gravity, 
and although certainly somewhat of a speculative turn, he is earnest 
and religious. We notice with some regret that the peculiar views 
respecting the future of man, which were advanced in his “ Destiny of 
the Human Race,” are repeated here ;—if we abandon the idea that 
this is the only state of probation, and that what we are here deter- 
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mines what we shall be for ever, we shall leave certainty for un- 
certainty. Nor can we believe that we have nothing to do with the 
consequences of a doctrine; for if the consequences of a doctrine are 
not good, we must suspect the doctrine itself. However, let serious 
thinkers read this book and judge for themselves. 





The Scriptural Doctrine of Acceptance with God, etc. In six Lectures. 
By A. G. Ryper, D.D. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co. 


Tuese lectures were delivered by their learned and accomplished 
author before the University of Dublin, and their publication will be 
welcomed by those who know the merits of the lecturer. The doe- 
trine of acceptance with God is viewed in reference to Neologian her- 
meneutics, and is treated in a masterly and comprehensive style. 
Profound as some of its topics are, the book is singularly interesting, 
and the hearty outspokenness of its manner reminds us that the Irish 
Church is not without men who would adorn any church and country. 
The six lectures are followed by quite a mass of erudite and instructive 
notes embodying extracts from various authors, references to them, and 
observations upon them. All of us have our hobbies perhaps, and 
possibly our own favourable feelings have been evoked the more 
strongly that Dr. Ryder makes considerable use of names which we 
have learned to revere. The volume deserves to take an honourable 
place as a member of the Corpus Apologeticum, which is rising before 
our eyes in this age of controversy. Not that we agree to everything 
advanced by our lecturer. This cannot be expected, but we can 
endorse most of his chief conclusions, and thoroughly sympathize with 
the scope and tendency of the whole. We are sorry not to be able to 
exhibit the course of the argument, but we are sure thoughtful readers 


will profit by the book. 


An Exposition of the First Epistle generally of St. John. By Rev. 
Joun Stock, M.D. London: Rivingtons. 1865. 


Tuts is a practical, and not a critical exposition of St. John’s first 
epistle. The matter of it is pious and edifying, and rather falls into 
the form of devout musings and meditations, than in the form of 
learned or scholastic exercises and essays. Upon such a work, we 
have naturally but few words to say, especially when, as now, the 
author utters freely the thoughts and expresses the feelings of his 
heart as a Christian man, who regards Holy Scripture as the supreme 
rule and law of faith and life. The book is one for quiet hours and 
moments. It is very suitable for Sunday reading, and preachers may 
gather from it good and holy thoughts before they ascend the pulpit. 
We are always glad to meet with works of this kind. In these days 
of intellectual and outward activity, the moral and the spiritual are 
apt to be forgotten, and a contemplative mood is not one in which we 
often find ourselves. But it is well when age and experience place in 
our hands “thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” waking up 
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our dormant energies, and lifting us above cold, dry and formal routine. 

The ministerial and Christian life of Mr. Stock has extended over many 

years, and we are therefore pleased to receive from him the warm and 

holy utterances of this volume upon that admirable epistle which it 
expounds. 

Simony. In Two Parts. Part L, its history and effects. Part IT., 
some account of the Puritan scoffers, A.p. 1622, and of the Simeon 
Trustees, a.p. 1836. By Witittam Downes Wittis, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 

Turs is the second edition of Mr. Willis’s book, and it is one which 
ought to be read by every clergyman. If legal simony is uncommon, 
constructive simony is common; so at least we should gather from 
the startling facts recorded in these pages. It is abominable that the 
cure of souls should be made merchandize of, to the injury of souls, 
the scandal of religion and the Church, and the dishonour of God. 
The subject is one which we cannot discuss, but we earnestly recom- 
mend this able treatise by Prebendary Willis. He has much to say 
upon the sale of the Lord Chancellor’s livings, a proceeding by no 
means free from animadversion. What can be more absurd? and yet 
among these livings exposed to sale, are parishes without any church 
whatever. The inhabitants may be few, and the “living” poor, but 
the sale of the living will not bring them an inch nearer the enjoyment 
of Christian privileges. Mr. Willis is very impartial in his warnings 
and rebukes, and his whole book shews that he is fearless, honest, and 
has the cause of real religion at heart. We say so much, but we must 
own that on sundry points we do not agree with our author. 

L’ Eglise Evangélique de Lyon. La position au Milieu des autres Eglises. 
Lyon: Denis. 

Tunis anonymous composition is deserving of mention as almost an 

official document: ‘“‘ The Council of Elders unanimously recognizing 

that the true principles of the evangelical Church of Lyons are faith- 
fully expounded in this writing, vote that it be printed.’”” The separate 
ecclesiastical body in question was formed about five and thirty years 
ago, under the pastoral guidance of Adolphe Monod. Its principles 
almost accord with those of the Scottish United Presbyterians, but it 

is intensely missionary. The principal place of worship in Lyons is a 

substantial and capacious building, and the pastors, elders, and people, 

are worthy of confidence and Christian affection. 

Das Judenthum und seine Geschichte. By Dr. A. Geiger. Part IT. 
Breslau: Schletter. 





Tuts contains twelve valuable lectures upon Judaism and its history 
from the destruction of the second temple to the end of the twelfth 
century. The author takes a critical survey of Jewish history and 
experiences ; he writes with much calmness and moderation, and also 
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avails himself of the large stores of erudition which he has at his com- 
mand. We are happy to recommend both this and the previous por- 
tion to the attention of students, who will find them interesting to read, 
and useful for reference. The reputation of Dr. Geiger will lose 
nothing by this new proof of his ability and learning. 





Practical and Critical Commentary on the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, for English Readers. Part I1I.—Ephesians, Philippians, 
and Colossians, By C. E. Privuarp, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


In this work the author briefly explains such passages as seem to him 
to require comment in order to be understood by English readers. 
Short prefixes are appended to the epistles, pointing out the place and 
leading truths.of each. The English Authorized Version is printed at 
length, but the Schglia constantly keep in view the Greek text and its 
best exponents among us. The editor ought to be encouraged in this 
well meant and respectable endeavour to exhibit the true sense of the 
apostolical epistles, which both on doctrinal and on practical grounds 
are of exceeding importance. 





The Logic of Life and Death; or, Words with the Unbeliever. In 
Two Parts. Part I. “The Logic of Death’ refuted; or, Why 
the Atheist should fear todie. Part II. The Logic of Life; or, 
How to live for ever. By B. Harris Cowper. London: Elliot 
Stock. 


TuereE are obvious reasons why the author of the foregoing should not 
have his little book reviewed in these pages. Instead of a review, 
therefore, we introduce from the preface a short sketch of the design 
and intention of the work :— 


“T have been anxious to let Christians know some of the atheistical and 
sceptical opinions which are now abroad; I want Sceptics to know what Chris- 
tians believe and expect, and I wish to let both unbelievers and believers see 
how I should reply to the objections of infidelity. 

“ The first chapter is meant as a plain answer to The Logic of Death, by 
G. J. Holyoake. The second chapter is intended to appear as the converse of 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake’s tract; and as such it deals with precisely the same topics 
from a Christian point of view. Both chapters are designed for those upon 
whom mere learning and scholastic exercises would be lost. 

“T do not think logic can make Christians. Yet I use it, because God may 
employ it as an instrument in effecting the great spiritual change without which 
no man is a Christian. 

“Tf my language seems in any case rude and severe, I can only say it is far 
less so than very much to which I have listened, I think my judgments are 
just, and I know they are meant to restore the misguided.” 


Faith and Practice: a selection of Sermons. By Francis Picou, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue twelve sermons contained in this well got-up volume were 
preached by the author, as Incumbent of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, 
and they are dedicated to H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge. The 
style is neat, the treatment clear and judicious, the tone elevated and 
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Christian, and the doctrine pure and Scriptural. The subjects are 
such as ought to be taken by every preacher of the Gospel, who 
desires to be profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for 
instruction in righteousness. We have seldom met with a preacher 
more natural, earnest, unpretending, and agreeable, to which we may 
add refined and intelligent. We highly recommend this little book. 


tionary of the English Language. Thoroughly revised and im- 
proved by C. A. Goopricn, D.D., and Noan Porter, D.D. 
Parts VII.—IX. London: Bell and Daldy. 


We have already expressed our strong approval of this very cheap and 
excellent work. The parts before us are in every respect equal to 
their predecessors, and we hope all who can afford it will purchase 
the work. It ought to have a very large circulation. The quantity of 
matter it contains is something wonderful when we consider the price 
at which it is issued, and the vast amount of research it embodies. 





The Saviour’s Bible: a Plea for the Old Testament. By Newmax 
Hatt, LL.D. London: Nisbet and Co. 


A sIMPLE, earnest, instructive, and persuasive little essay in a popular 
style, and well adapted for extensive circulation. The author writes in 
a very lucid, forcible, and attractive style, and all he says is steeped 
in evangelical principles. Scepticism in our day overlooks too much 
the Saviour’s Bible, and the use he made of it. 





Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgendliindischen Gesellschaft. Bd. XIX., 
1 and 2 Heft. Leipsic: Brockhaus. 


Tus very important repertory of Oriental learning ought to be pos- 
sessed by every one at all interested in the vast range of topics which 
come under that designation. 





The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Vol. [., Part 2. London: Triibner and Co. 


WE mention this along with The Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, as a publication which no one can dispense with who seeks to 
follow the march of modern researches in the East. Both this and the 
other are excellently illustrated, and ably edited. 





A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Diocese of 
Worcester. By Henry, Lorp Bisnop or Worcester. June 
Visitation, 1865. London: Rivingtons. 


A very useful and reasonable address ; practical, plain, Christian-like, 


and appropriate; touching wisely upon many questions of present 
interest. 





NEW SERIES.—VOL. VIII., NO. XV. RK 
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Philosophy of Religion. By Huan Donrerty, M.D. London: 
Triibner and Co, 


Contains a number of very prudent observations on matters of import- 
ance. On some points we should differ from the author, who neverthe- 
less well deserves to be heard. 








Commentarius in Acta Apostolorum. J.T. Beelen. Ed. Altera: Louvain. 


Le Gouvernement des Papes, et les Revolutions dans les Etats de l’Eglise, 
d’aprés les Documents Authentiques. Henri de l’Epinois. Paris: Didier. 


Compendium der Dogmatik. Von Dr. Chr. Ernst Luthardt. Leipzig, 1865. 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Part XXIII.—Priest—Sabbath. 
Imperial Bible Dictionary. Part XV11I.—Nehushtan—Offering. 

Cassell’s Bible Dictionary. Part XXX.—Redemption—Sadducees. 


Die Protestantische Freiheit in ihrem Gegenwartigen Kampfe ; Mit der Kirch- 
lichen Reaktion. Von Dr. D. Schenkel. Wiesbaden. 


Initia Librorum Patrum Latinorum. Vindobons. 


Vorlesungen iiber die Christliche Dogmengeschichte. Von F.C. Baur. Das 
Dogma der Alten Kirch. Part I. Leipsic. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra. July, 1865. 


The Ministry and the Church: an Address before the Congregational Union. 
By Rev. D. Thomas, B.A. London: Jackson and Walford. 


The Book-Hawking Circular. July, 1865. 


The Memories of our Fathers. Centenary Discourse of Northamptonshire 
Baptist Association. By J. T. Brown. London: Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. 


The Leisure Hour. September. Religious Tract Society. 

The Sunday at Home. September. Religious Tract Society. 
The Church Builder. No. XV. 

The Colonial Church Chronicle, July to September. 

Nichols’s Series of Commentaries. N. Hardy on John. 

Nichols’s Standard Divines. Charnock’s Works. Vol. IV. 
Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum Italica. A. Reifferscheid. Wien. 





Sundry publications have reached us too late to be reviewed in the present number. 
In the Correspondence of the Journal, it is desirable that our friends should study 
brevity, and should forward as early as they can such letters as are intended for 
speedy insertion. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Plague of Locusts at Jaffa.—The following are extracts from letters 
from a medical gentleman resident at Jaffa :— 

“ Jaffa, June 20.—In the month of April last we observed twice large 
dark clouds, resembling smoke, moving to and fro as if swayed by the 
wind. One morning these clouds came down and proved to be locusts, 
so great in number that the whole land was covered with them. The 
grain at that time was full in ear and nearly ripe, but the locusts did not 
touch it, or any other vegetation. Soon after, however, it was observed 
that they buried themselves in the soil and there deposited their innumer- 
able eggs. The Arabs and peasants saw the approaching mischief and 
went through the land in thousands digging for these eggs; they succeeded 
to a certain degree, and destroyed incredible numbers with water and fire, 
but all their efforts had very little effect. About the middle of May small 
black creatures, at a distance resembling large ants, were observed accu- 
mulating in large heaps throughout the country, and a few days after they 
had been thus seen they began to leap, and manifested the coming calamity 
and invasion of the fearful army, as described so emphatically in Joel ii. 
The people now began to sweep them together and bury or burn them in 
ditches dug for the purpose. But all to little or no effect, and as they 
grew a little larger the extent of their multitude began to be seen, and 
the coming catastrophe could not be mistaken. The roads were covered 
with them, all marching in regular lines, like armies of soldiers, with their 
leaders in front, and all the opposition of man to arrest their progress was 
in vain. They first consumed the plantations around Ramley, Lydda, and 
all the smaller villages near them, and then entering the towns and villages 
consumed the victuals, etc., in the markets and streets, by degrees forcing 
themselves into the houses and covering the walls outside as well as inside. 
It seems that everything which is moistened by their saliva is poisoned, 
for the cattle that feed on the remnants which are left all die. I myself 
saw 50 oxen dead in the villages of Delta, Daggon, and Zaffarish that had 
fed on the remnant of durrah (Indian corn) left by the locusts, and the 
night before last 20 more died from the same cause. About two weeks 
ago they were seen to a fearful extent all round Jaffa, but still without 
wings. The town for several days appeared forsaken, all shops were shut, 
all business suspended. Almost all the inhabitants had gone out to destroy 
and drive away the invading army; they made tremendous ditches, and 
buried and burnt countless myriads, but, as before, all in vain, for the 
more they destroyed the more seemed to arise from hiding-places, and as 
they grew in size so they seemed to grow in multitude, and towards the 
east from here they covered the ground for miles and miles to a height of 
several inches. ‘They change their colour as they grow. First they are 
black, when about three weeks old they become green, two weeks more, 
and they change again to yellow, with various stripes of brown and dif- 
ferent marks as of some unknown written language, and when in an erect 
position their appearance from a little distance is that of a well-armed 
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horseman ; in this stage, also, they unfold their wings by stripping off a 
thin membrane by means of their hind legs. However, their wings in 
this stage are still too small to enable them to fly; this latter stage 
lasts about 14 days, at the end of which they become perfect to the size 
of four inches, assuming a pink colour below and green above, with various 
streaks and marks differing also in colour. In the first stages they remain 
stationary in and around the places of their nativity until they can fly, 
when they begin to invade the property and goods of man, till they have 
consumed all, executed the judgment of God, and then sometimes or 
always they depart at His command; but sometimes they have the order 
to remain and deposit their eggs again in preparation for another judgment 
in the next year, and sometimes years to come. At present they are here 
still in their third stage, which seems to be the period in which they develop 
their most destructive propensities. But, as their wings are still too small 
to enable them to fly and to visit the several hundred gardens within the 
cultivated part of the district of Jaffa, they have hitherto confined their 
destruction to the outer gardens, of which about 50 have been completely 
laid waste, every green leaf, vegetable, tree, and even the bark of young 
trees, devoured, and these beautiful gardens look now like a birch tree 
forest in winter. Our garden was one of the first attacked. For several 
days we saw the destructive host advancing; all our farm servants, as well 
as several hired labourers, were employed to keep them off, to drive them 
away, or bury them, but we found them as Joel describes them, chap. ii., | 
ver. 7, ‘they shall not break their ranks.’ Who can doubt the Word of 
God when we have these evidences before our eyes? True, our men broke 
their ranks for a moment, but no sooner had they passed the men than 
they closed again, and marched forward through ditches and hedges, as if 
united by some mysterious power, causing them to open before man and 
to close again as soon as they had passed him. On the 14th inst. they 
forced their way into the garden, defying all human efforts to prevent 
them, and in less than a day the whole garden to the extent of eight acres 
was covered with them, and the trees, to the number of 3,000, as well as 
every other green leaf, with the exception of the palm-trees and the prickly 
pear hedges, were stripped. Our garden finished, they continued their 
march towards the town, devastating one garden after the other. But, 
independent of their devouring fury and power, they seem also to have a 
destructive propensity, without the desire to satisfy their greed. They do 
not eat the fruit—viz., the young oranges, but after they have consumed 
the leaves of a tree they do not leave it till they have stripped it of its 
fruit, which by one bite they cause to fall to the ground. Not satisfied 
with the gardens and the food necessary to man, they destroy his pleasure 
also. The pleasure-garden round our house, flowers, vineyards, and all 
the valuable trees from foreign parts, which I have had such trouble in 
rearing, are being consumed as fast as they can do it. Poisonous plants 
even do not escape them. They have also invaded our house; the walls 
outside are covered with them; they do indeed climb the wall ‘like a 
mighty man’ (Joel ii. 7), and have penetrated into most of our rooms, 
notwithstanding our continued efforts to keep them out by keeping every 
possible opening shut. Whether eating or drinking, reading or writing, or 
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lying awake in bed (for it is impossible to sleep), one hears their noise from 
without, like the noise of armed hosts or of the running of many waters, 
and within they keep dropping on and about you. At meals I am kept 
busy driving them away; while I drive half a dozen away from the bread, 
as many will jump into the sugar-basin, or even into my cup of tea, etc., 
and when undressing they leap out of our very clothes without our having 
known that they were there: News has just reached us from Nablus; 
the olive-trees in those mountains have all been stripped, and near the river 
Oudge the soil is so thickly covered with these creatures that many of the 
animals led there to drink refuse to pass on. Such is the judgment of 
God upon this land; may He in his mercy soon withdraw his afflicting rod ? 
Another letter of a later date says that, they are in nowise decreasing, 
rather the opposite. Every native inhabitant has been ordered by Govern- 
ment to bring 15lb. weight of locusts daily and those who do not are fined 
£1 sterling each time. It says also, that in making his round of visits 
to his patients he was told that the cheeks of an infant had been eaten 
by these same animals.”—Malta Times, July 6. 

Extract of letter, dated Beyrout, July 8.—‘‘ The projected carriage 
road from Jaffa to Jerusalem seems at last to be divested of its European 
aspect, and the native communities at Jerusalem—composed chiefly of the 
dignitaries of the religious sects—have lately signed a petition to the 
Porte praying it to carry out the undertaking, and offering to contribute 
largely towards its expense.—The locusts are still hovering in several 
localities in Syria and Palestine. The ravages they have committed in 
the summer crops, such as the orange-gardens near Jaffa, cotton, and 
sesame crops, are irreparable. A few days ago the plains about Ramlah 
were suddenly covered with a swarm of frogs, and presented a most extra- 
ordinary appearance. The general health of the population is good, 
although a few cases of cholera appeared among the 4,000 passengers 
landed at Jaffa and Beyrout, coming from Egypt in dread of the scourge. 
—The Egyptian prince Halim Pasha has come to Beyrout with his family. 
His excellency engaged an Austrian steamer at £1,800 for the trip. On 
leaving quarantine he received visits from the authorities, the consular 
body, and many native chiefs and dignitaries. He has recently removed 
to the Lebanon. In consequence of some cases of sudden death which 
have occurred at Beyrout, with symptoms resembling cholera, the in- 
habitants were seized with such terrific and unreasonable fears as to have 
induced a great portion of the population to abandon their-homes and 
resort to the neighbouring hills of Lebanon, thereby causing almost a total 
stoppage of business. The Caimakam, Edhem Pasha, and the Consuls- 
General, keep to their posts. A general meeting is to assemble here to-day 
for the purpose of discussing and consulting on sanitary measures, in view 
of the apprehended approach of the cholera. At Damascus, although the 
public health is satisfactory, much dread prevails as to the expected arrival 
of the pilgrims from Mecca by way of the desert, as it is contemplated to 
put them under quarantine surveillance. The people of Damascus have 
not had time yet to forget the fearful ravages of cholera during the summer 


of 1848, when no fewer than 16,000 persons were carried off in less than 
$0 days. 
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The following six resolutions were unanimously passed at the meeting 
held this afternoon, composed of the consuls and medical officers of the 
health department:—‘1. To enlarge without delay the shelter for the 
accommodation of passengers undergoing quarantine at the lazaretto. 
2. That an auxiliary sanitary service be added. 3. That a bulletin of 
the public health be published daily. 4. That apothecaries who have 
abandoned their shops, and fled to the mountains, shall not be authorized 
to open such shops in future. 5. That funds raised for the cleanliness of 
the town be exclusively employed for that object. 6. That a sanitary 
council be constituted, and its prescriptions be supported by the authori- 
ties.’”—Morning Post. 


Archeology and Numismatics.—In the June number of the Revue 
Archéologique for 1865 there is an interesting article by M. Alexandre 
Bertrand on the ruins of Araq-el-Emir, being an analysis of a memoir by 
M. de Saulcy on the same subject. It is written in direct opposition to 
the opinions of M. de Vogiié, who, following entirely the accounts of 
Josephus, has supposed that this monument was built by Hyrcanus between 
B.c. 182 and B.c. 175. De Saulcy, however, has clearly proved that 
Josephus could never have seen the place. Respecting the art of these 
ruins, M. Bertrand says: “ Art in the East does not seem to us to have 
undergone the same laws as in the West; it has not been brought from 
the West to the East, as many wish to believe; it was created in the 
Kast, it there developed itself independent of Greek art during several 
years, and it is Greek art, on the contrary, which was first suggested from 
the art of the East. In what manner? We shall some day know; science 
has not yet determined; but what one can now affirm is, that eight hundred 
years before Christ—that is to say, before any known temple was elevated 
in Greece—there already existed on the banks of the Tigris an archi- 
tecture of which the details at first sight seem to resemble Greek.” In 
conclusion he says: “Let us not be alarmed at finding among the ruins 
of Araq-el-Emir details which recall to us certain uses in Western art. 
The presence of these details in a monument which may be of the 5th or 
6th century B.c. to-day astonish us. Let us study more Oriental art, 
instead of seeking all our inspiration in Greece, and these details will 
astonish us much less.” This interesting paper is illustrated with a few 
woodcuts.—Two dolmens have been excavated by M. Lalande, situated 
respectively on two hills, which are known under the names of Puy-de-la- 
Palen and Puy-de-Lachassagne, in the parish of St. Cernin de Larche. 
Besides human remains, some fragments of pottery have been discovered, 
also four pearl necklaces, a small fragment of white glassware, and a claw 
of an animal of the genus felis, but there were no arms either of flint or 
bronze.— Another Gallo-Roman cemetery has been discovered at Giévres 
(Loir-et-Cher). Nearly three hundred pieces of pottery have been found. 
On the bottom of one piece is an inscription which seems to indicate the 
name of the potter. On others are Greek and Latin characters. Very 
large glass vases, unfortunately broken, have also been met with, and also 
an iron axe. No coins have at present been found. It is said that a 
commission is to be named to continue the excavations.—In the Revue 
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Archéologique for July, 1865, there is an account by MM. Perrot and 
Guillaume, of some curious ruins in the province of Haimaneh, near the 
small valley of Hoiadja, which are called by the peasants Ghiaour-Kalé-si, 
“the fortress of Infidels.” These ruins chiefly consists of immense walls ; 
but their most important feature consists of two large figures, about ten 
feet high, engraved upon the rock to the left of the entrance of the fortress. 
They represent two warriors, who, from their character, detail of costume, 
and arms, approach very markedly in style the monuments. of ancient 
Cappadocia. From the absence of any inscription, it is difficult to decide 
at what period and with what intention these monuments were engraved. 
MM. Perrot and Guillaume, after considering the various points at issue, 
offer as a conjecture that the fortress was erected during the wars between 
the Kings of Lydia and of Media, and that the two figures represent two 
generals, or Median princes. Their whole treatment differs from that of 
any of the figures discovered at Nineveh or Persepolis.—In the grottoes 
of Furfooz, near Dinant, M. Ed. Dupont, who is exploring the caverns of 
Belgium, has found the bones of the reign-[rein ?} deer, beaver, wild goat, 
chamois, elan, and brown bear. Intermixed were flint knives, engraved 
bones, and coarse pottery, and what is more interesting, two entire human 
heads.—The excavations commenced at Melun are continuing. Besides 
fragments of inscriptions, an entire basement of a wall has been discovered, 
together with shafts of columns, capitals, and other remains of large 
buildings. It is hoped that some new inscriptions will be found ; and it 
is thought probable that among the objects which were buried at the time 
of the barbaric invasions, some precious architectural fragments and Gallo- 
Roman sculpture will be met with, as at Saintes, Sens, and Périgueux.— 
A new society has just been founded in Paris, under the name of Société 
Parisienne d’ Archéologie et d’ Histoire. Its object is to study the history 
of the localities forming the territory which formerly represented the Parisis. 
—lIn the first number of the Revue Numismatique Francaise for 1865 
there is a second letter by M. de Saulcy on the “Jewish Coinage.” It is 
written in much better spirit than his first, and requires more serious 
attention. He carefully examines, step by step, the new attributions of 
the coins of the Revolts by Dr. Levy, of Breslau, and has himself offered 
a series of new hypotheses. It is impossible at present to give an opinion 
upon them.—It is gratifying to hear that the French prize for numismatics 
has this year been awarded to an Englishman. The Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, in consequence of a report made by M. A. de 
Longpérier, have given the prix de numismatique to John Evans, Esq., 
F.R.S., for his work entitled ‘“‘The Coins of the Ancient Britons.” 
London, 1864.—We are informed that the cabinet of medals of the 
Bibliotheque Impériale at Paris has recently acquired an unedited gold 
coin, giving the name of a king at present unknown. This unique piece 
is a stater of Lysimachus, King of ‘Thrace. It differs from the pieces of 
the successor of Alexander, in the legend BAZIAEQS AKOY, which 
can be seen in the place usually occupied by the words BAZIAEQS= 
AYSIMAXOY. This piece, which is said to be in beautiful preservation 
and of incontestable authenticity, is attributed by M. Chabouillet, the 
keeper of the Coin Cabinet at Paris, to a king of Scythian or Thracian 
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race, by name AKAS, or AKH®S, but we must confess to having grave 
doubts as to the correctness of this view. 


Religion at Riad.—The junction-point or centre in which these divisions 
meet and intersect is the market-place, with the royal palace adjoining it 
on one side, and the great mosque or Djamia’ on the other; this word 
Djamia’ means, literally, “ collecting” or “ uniting,” because here attends 
the great concourse of Friday worshippers to the full and official per- 
formance of public service, elsewhere somewhat curtailed. Hence, too, 
Friday itself is called ‘* Djema’,” i.e., “collection.” In no Nejdean town 
is there more than one authentic Djamia’; the other places of prayer are 
entitled “ Mesjids,” or, if small, “ Musallas.” In this point they conform 
themselves better than other Mahometans to the tradition of the Prophet, 
who would never have approved the multiplication of Djamia’s, customary 
in Syria, Egypt, Turkey, ete. The Djamia’ of Riad is a large flat-roofed 
parallelogram, supported on square wooden pillars thickly coated with 
earth; the building is low, and has no pretensions to architectural beauty. 
Barakat and myself calculated the space between the long rows of columns, 
and found that it could contain above two thousand individuals at a time; 
and an equal number can without difficulty find their place within the open 
court-yard in front. Now Mahometans when at prayer leave a considerable 
space between their ranks to allow room for prostration without striking 
their heads on the heels of the row before them; and hence double the 
above number, namely, a second two thousand, might easily be admitted 
within the Djamia’ itself, and as many within the walled court, would 
they content themselves with sitting or standing. Whence my readers 
may conclude the size of this huge but most inelegant construction. 
Tower or ‘“‘ Ma’dinah”’ (minaret, we generally call it) there is none; but 
in its stead a small platform slightly raised from the roof-level ; above the 
Mihbrab, or station allotted to the Imam at time of prayers, there stands 
on the roof a sort of closet or small apartment, into which old Feysul 
finds admittance on Fridays by the covered gallery before described, and 
acts invisible Imam to the assembly below. No mats or carpets; reason 
why—Mahomet and his companions the Sahhabah did not employ such ; 
in compensation, the ground is strewed with small pebbles, needlessly 
annoying to the shin-bones aud knees of the faithful. 

Once more I must refer those of my readers who are unacquainted 
with the formalities of Mahometan prayer to Lane’s minute and accurate 
description. However, I cannot dispense with noticing some slight 
differences here prevailing in that function ; slight, [ mean, in the eyes of 
non-Islamitic observers, but of the highest importance amongst the 
‘believers ;” these differences give Wahhabee worship a peculiar type, 
and become specific badges of the sect, like kneeling or sitting, surplice 
or black gown, in our own seventeenth century—nay, even later. 

In the first place, our Nejdean friends do not esteem ablution with 
water before prayer to be of such imperious necessity as do ordinary 
Mahometans ; the least pretext, often mere laziness, suffices to substitute 
for it the brief ceremonies of ‘“ Tey’yummam,” described by Lane. Not 
that water is scarce; Riad (to say nothing of other Nejdean towns, where, 
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however, the same negligence prevails) is full of wells, and every source 
has by its side the little reservoir for partial or complete ablution 
(“‘ Wedoo,” or “ Ghasel’’); but in this carelessness the Wahhabees really 
copy the Prophet, who, if tradition paint him true, was by no means 
scrupulous on this point. 

Secondly, they often enter the mosque, Djamia’, or Musalla, without 
taking off their shoes, or rather sandals, and will even wear them while 
saying their prayers, a strange sight and a scandalous to any ordinary 
Mahometan. When questioned on the lawfulness of this proceeding, they 
will reply by way of explanation or apology, “ Ardona tahirah,” ‘ Our 
ground is pure,” though what particular claim their ground has to such 
transcendent purity, [ never could learn. I fancy that the asperity of its 
pebbles, and the frequent occurrence of small thorns, is a truer reason for 
their remaining shod. Be that as it may, a Shafia’ of Damascus or a 
Malekee of Egypt would be little edified by the spectacle. However, the 
precedent of Mahomet, who is reported to have sometimes kept his boots 
on during prayer, comes in here again to their aid. 

Thirdly, their Adan, or proclamation of prayer, is just half the length 
of that common in other Mahometan countries: what is elsewhere repeated 
four times, the Wahhabee repeats only twice; what others say twice, they 
once. In this, again, they keep close to early tradition. And all 
additional phrases and embellishments, elsewhere subjoined from time to 
time in honour of the Prophet, the Sahhabah, etc., are here studiously 
rejected. 

Fourthly, during prayer time they are much less careful than other 
Mahometans to avoid irregular movements and slight deviations of posture. 
In this, too, no less than in the preceding differences just noticed, I doubt 
not that: the Wahhabees come much nearer to the prayer, first said at 
Medinah—where Belal was Mu’eddin, Mahomet himself Imam, and the 
Sahhabah the congregation—than do their Mahometan brethren of other 
countries. For, after all, the first founder of Islam and his associates 
were Arabs, and, because such, were assuredly not over nice about minute 
ceremonies, nor inclined to fetter themselves with scrupulous detail. The 
extreme precision observed now-a-days by Shafi’ees, Malekees, and Hanefees 
at Damascus, Cairo, and Constantinople, savours much more of the Persian, 
the Turk, and the Curde, nay, the Greek, than of the Arab, less punctilious 
than they, not with man only, but even with God Himself. Consequently 
in this point also we may consider the Wahhabees to be more correct and 
more justly discriminating than the other sects of Islam. 

However, modern Mahometans in general are of a different opinion ; 
and three years since a very amusing instance of this occurred at Riad. 
The Sheykh Mohammed-el-Bekree, a Damascene of some importance in 
his native city, and an especial authority in matters of religion and law, 
arrived in the Nejdean capital during the autumn of 1861. What wind 
blew him thither I do not know for certain; probably, like many others 
of similar character, he had found Damascus, Fu’ad Basha, and the 
Commissioners, rather too hot for him after the affair of July in the 
preceding year, and thought a temporary absence from the Turkish 
territory no more than prudent. Whatever the cause, he came from Mecca 
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to Riad, where he was announced for a learned doctor and master in Israel, 
at least among the Shafi’ees. Feysul received him honourably, and the city 
judge, or Kadee, himself, ’Abd-el-Lateef, great-grandson of the first 
Wahhabee, claimed the honour of making him his guest. All at first 
went on very well; and Arab politeness kept down the antipathy of 
sectarianism and the irritation of controversy. At last Friday came, and 
the Bekree, who had hitherto avoided joining the Wabhabees in any public 
worship, could not on that day decently decline the invitation of his host, 
himself the Khateeb or preacher on the occasion. To the mosque he 
went, framed, like a good Muslim, his intention of union in spirit only 
with what should be truly orthodox, and disavowal of any schismatical 
brotherhood, and stood up amid the foremost ranks to prayer. When, 
alas! the Imam on duty, a Metow’waa’ of the town, after the initial 
Tekbeer-el-[hram (see Lane), with which commences the worship in its 
strictest sense, and while engaged in reciting the Fatihah, permitted, 
horrible to relate, his hands, instead of their due and decent folding on 
his breast, to become occupied in trifling with the corners of his head-gear, 
and arranging the collar of his shirt. At this sight the pent-up zeal 
and indignation of the Bekree could be restrained no longer; to continue 
his prayers with so indecorous an Imam for precentor would have been 
worse than omitting them altogether. ‘ Allahomma, ena noweytu’l- 
kharooj min-es Salah,” “O God, I purpose quitting the prayer,” he called 
out at the very top of his voice, turned abruptly round, and left the mosque 
in fearful excitement. 

Of course the congregation finished their service as usual, an earthquake 
would not have hindered them from that. But no sooner had the con- 
cluding “ Es-salimii ’aleykum w’rabmet-Ullah” given the signal of dis- 
missal, than old and young, high and low, great and small, rushed 
furiously to the house of ’Abd-el-Lateef, where Mohammed-el-Bekree was 
sitting alone on his mat in supreme dudgeon, to exact from him an account 
for his scandalous behaviour, Had he been a Nejdean he would have 
made a prudent apology, or rather he would never have compromised himself 
at all. But he was a Syrian, and a Damascene, the most irascible of all 
Syrians, and now his blood was fully up. So he answered them by a 
volley of abuse, giving them to understand, in the clearest Arabic, that 
they, their prayers, their sect, their founder, were all impious, abominable 
schismatics, heretics, infidels, and worse than infidels. Now the damned- 
up waters on the other side found an outlet ; ¢u guogues and worse showered 
on him from all quarters, and well for the Bekree that he was in Nejed, 
where a first impulse, however violent, is seldom or never acted on. But 
the bystanders gave him the broadest hints what they thought of him and 
of his doings, and so left him for the present. The Bekree now imagined 
that the storm had now blown over. But ere evening he received a 
message from Feysul, warning him that he had better make himself scarce 
that very night, for the king himself could not ensure him safety on the 
morrow. Nejdean anger is, in fact, no fire of straw, it burns hotter the 
second day than the first, and the third than the second. Mohammed-el- 
Bekree took the advice, and before Saturday morning dawned was far 
away from Riad on his road to Hasa. 
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The Khotbah, or sermon, an essential part of Friday prayers, is very 
peculiar here. All mention of caliphs, Sahhabah, and whatever might 
seem to imply personal or hereditary excellence among men, is left out. 
Mahomet alone finds grace, but in few words, and with none of the 
rhetorical amplifications which adorn his name elsewhere. The name of 
the Sultan of Constantinople is also omitted, and in its stead comes ‘“ Our 
Sultan,” i.e. Feysul, and the “armies of the Muslims,” that is, of the 
Wahhabees, for they never apply the title of Muslims to any others save 
themselves; Turks, Egyptians, etc., being here invariably “ Kuffar,” 
“infidels,” or ‘‘ Mushrekeen,” “ polytheists.” Nor do they pronounce in 
Nejed the odious series of imprecations against unbelievers, often recited 
at Cairo and Damascys; “ dallil el-kuffar,” “humble” or ‘“abase the 
infidels,” is the only but sufficiently comprehensive petition addressed to 
heaven on their account. Of other sermons, and what is there taught, I 
will speak afterwards when the opportunity arrives for a fuller explanation 
of Wahhabee doctrine ; this digression is ceremonial only, not dogmatical. 

Nor dare I in these pages expose to the laughter of European readers 
certain peculiarities of Nejdean ablution when it is performed, nor are 
Latin foot-notes now in fashion. But these oddities afford inexhaustible 
amusement to Arabs of other lands or persuasions; and should any one . 
discreetly ask them of me in Arabic, I will avail myself of the synonyms 
of that comprehensive language to recount a story or two which will make 
my questioner laugh no less than it did the good folks of Bahreyn and 
*Omam, who related or listened to the like in my presence. 

Another discrepancy in worship is negative only, but remarkable. It 
is customary among Mahometans to repeat ten times over after morning 
and sunset prayers a long sentence, principally extracted from the Coran, 
and containing Divine praises. Now everywhere but in Nejed each 
individual on these occasions holds in his hands the common Eastern 
rosary, and counts on its beads the number of recitations, thus to prevent 
mistake. But the Wahhabees have acutely remarked that the Prophet 
does not appear to have used any such implement, and accordingly reject 
it, while they employ their unaided fingers for the purpose of devotional 
computation, folding and unfolding them successively stave after stave. 
Tudeed, not only on this but on all other occasions is the rosary wholly 
banished from Nejed, and a stranger who bears it is pretty sure to hear 
unfavourable comments on modern and superstitious inventions. 

Let us now resume and conclude our survey of the town. The great 
mosque we have already seen; there are thirty or more small ones, or 
Mesjids, in the different quarters, some of them of spacious dimensions, 
especially that wherein the Kadee ’Abd-el-Lateef ordinarily acts as Imam 
and that which is honoured by the daily presence of ’Abd-Allah, the heir- 
apparent. This latter edifice is in the first quarter of the city, the other 
in the third; both attract attention by their size and neatness, but are, 
like the rest, perfectly unadorned. In each and all the names of those 
whom vicinity obliges to attendance are read over morning and evening ; 
a muster-call, the better to ensure presence and detect defaulters. The 
“voluntary system” has few partisans in Riad.—Palgrave’s Arabia. 


The First View of Jerusalem.—There is not, I venture to affirm, in 
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all Palestine, nor, if historical associations be taken into account, in the 
whole world, such a view as that seen from Neby Samwil. This is not 
because of its height (2,650 feet)—though it is the highest point in 
Palestine, Hebron excepted—but from its position in relation to sur- 
rounding objects. This makes it a sort of centre, commanding such views 
of the most illustrious spots on earth as no other place affords. It was 
from this summit—so at least it is said—that Richard Coeur de Lion first 
beheld Jerusalem, and exclaimed, as he covered his face, “ Ah! Lord God, 
I pray that I may never see Thy Holy City, if so be that I may not rescue 
it from the hands of Thine enemies.” From hence also the great medizeval 
poet Juda Halevi is supposed to have first beheld the sacred city, and to 
have had those glowing memories and passionate sorrows awakened which 
he has embodied in a poem yet famous among his people, and which pours 
forth a wailing lament that finds an echo in the heart of all the outcast 
children of Israel. The summit was reached in solemn silence. There 
was no need of a guide to tell us what to look at first. Every face was 
turned toward Jerusalem. The eye and heart caught it at once, as they 
would a parent’s bier in the empty chamber of death. The round hill 
dotted with trees, the dome beneath, the few minarets near it—there were 
Olivet and Jerusalem! No words were spoken, no exclamations heard ; 
nor are any explanations needed to enable the reader to understand our 
feelings when seeing, for the first time, the city of the Great King. After 
Jerusalem, the first object that arrested me was the range of the hills of 
Moab. There are many places in Palestine that when first seen are to us 
as old friends. Previous reading and illustrations have made them familiar. 
But though I was in some degree prepared to recognize the range of Moab 
as a remarkable feature in the landscape, and as telling on the scenery of 
“the land,” yet somehow the reality far surpassed my expectation. These 
mountains reared themselves like a straight unbroken wall, not one peak 
or point breaking the even line along the eastern sky from north to south. 
They were not higher above the level of the sea than the place on which 
we stood; yet they seemed to form a gigantic barrier between us and the 
almost unknown country beyond, and their effect on the character of the 
landscape was decided. They were a frame or setting to it, giving it a 
dignity, elevation, strength, and majesty, without which it would have 
been flat, tame, and comparatively uninteresting. No doubt we saw the 
range in the most advantageous circumstances. It was towards evening. 
The setting sun fell upon it, and upon the wild eastern shores of the Dead 
Sea at its base, the sea itself being hidden in its deep hollow grave. The 
light was reflected from every scaur and precipice, with such a flush of 
purple, mingled with delicate hues of amethyst and ruby, as produced a 
glory not exaggerated in Holman Hunt’s picture of “The Scape Goat.” 
The atmosphere, too, was so transparent, that we distinctly saw beyond 
the Dead Sea what appeared to us a white building, situated on a point 
in a straight line, over or near Jerusalem. Was this Kerak? There are 
no other human habitations in that direction. The next thing that im- 
pressed me standing here was the smallness of the land. We saw across 
it. On one side was the great sea, on which sails were visible: on 
the other the range of Moab, which is beyond the eastern boundary of 
Palestine. To the south we saw within a few miles of Hebron; while to 
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the north we discovered the steep promontory of Carmel plunging its beak 
into the sea. It is difficult to conceive that the Palestine of the Patriarchs 
—that is, the country from the inhabited “South” to the great plain 
of Esdraelon, which, like a green strait, sweeps past Carmel to the steeps 
above the Jordan, and separates the old historical land of Canaan from 
Galilee—does not extend further than the distance between Glasgow and 
Perth, and could be traversed by an express train in two or three hours. 
But so it is. The whole land, even from Dan to Beersheba, is not larger 
than Wales.—Good Words. 


Malta.—The earliest inhabitants of Malta were in all probability of 
Pheenician origin, and therefore were ignorant of the Greek language at 
the time of Paul’s shipwreck—a circumstance in itself sufficient to account 
for their being described as barbarians in the sacred volume; but there is 
every reason to suppose that the Maltese must at some period have had 
frequent intercourse with both Greeks and Romans, from the traces of the 
usages and superstitions of those nations which are shewn in the marriage 
and funeral ceremonies of the Maltese as well as in other customs of these 
islanders. At the present time they are probably as much under the 
dominion of the priesthood as any people in Europe. The streets and all 
parts of the island swarm with priests, monks, and friars; and not satis- 
fied with the enjoyment of seeing them while alive, they bake them after 
death and preserve their carcases. The baking process is a very slow one, 
a year being required to make a friar rise properly; at the end of that 
time the figure is once more clothed in its monkish dress, and placed in a 
niche in a vault appropriated for their accommodation in the outskirts of 
Valetto. When a dignitary of the Church dies he is carried through the 
streets, resting on a velvet sofa, in full canonicals, new shoes on his feet, 
and his face made beautiful for ever. The extent to which we have 
endeavoured to combine concession to the religious prejudices of the 
Maltese with all due reverence to the doctrines of the religion established 
by our immediate forefathers gives rise sometimes to strange inconsistencies 
in this little island; as, for instance, on the occasion of the swearing in 
of a new governor, an official act which takes place at the palace with all 
the pomp and ceremony which the colony can display. The governor on 
that occasion takes an oath against the damnable and heretical doctrine of 
Popery, and after the ceremony is concluded, the first person probably 
who advances to greet his installation is the Roman Catholic bishop, one 
of the greatest men in the island, for whom, when he visits the palace, a 
special guard of honour is paraded, and who on all occasions receives 
from the troops all the honours of a major-general. The principal /ées 
are the St. John, St. Peter, St. Gregory, St. Laurent, and the Carnival. 
Iu the marriage settlements of the country people of Malta, it was formerly 
the practice to introduce a clause stipulating that the husband should take 
his bride regularly to the first three of these fé/es, a practice indicative 
certainly of some doubt on the part of the bride as to the gallantry of her 
betrothed. During the Carnival the streets are densely crowded, but the 
masquerading is chiefly confined to the lower orders. Sugar-plums, 
coloured-peas, and egg-shells filled with flour fly in all directions. To 
be saluted by a bonbon thrown gently and gracefully from some fair hand 
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is rather agreeable excitement, but to be covered with white powder from 
the explosion of an egg-shell filled with flour discharged by an oily smiche 
in a domino, seems for the moment almost to justify a breach of the peace; 
and it is perhaps fortunate for the aggressor if he is entrenched in a 
balcony where he cannot be reached. Nothing, however, but good humour 
must prevail on these occasions, and it rarely happens that any offence is 
given or imagined. During the hot season, and particularly when the 
sirocco prevails, the most beneficial effects result from the moderate use of 
iced beverages at Malta; and thus ice has become almost a necessary of 
life. The contract for the supply was at one time a species of monopoly, 
the contractor being subject to a penalty for every day that his stores were 
empty in the summer.— British Army and Navy Review. 


The Brahmo Samaj in India.—A Wesleyan missionary writing lately 
from Negapatam, Madras, states as follows: —‘“ The Brahmo Samaj has 
come hither also. In Calcutta, its native soil, it seems to be imitating 
the banian. It has spread out and struck the ground in forty places, 
where it promises to take root. Its income last year was £920 16s. and 
the number of its members two thousand. Its chief speaker has visited 
Madras, lectured the leading Hindus in English, and set a-going a 
monthly paper in Tamil, called the Zattwa Bodhini, something like their 
Calcutta Patrika, which has long been published in the Bengali language. 
I have seen the first three numbers of this new periodical. They contain 
translations from the Sanscrit, chiefly from the Vedas and Vedantic 
Unaishads ; also translations from English authors, such as Locke, Bacon, 
Dr. Paley, and others. I understand they make a free use in Calcutta of 
facts and fictions from Theodore Parker, Newman, Emerson, and Colenso; 
and that their manner of worship is a close copy of a Christian service. 
Only they have no Christ, and consequently no true communion. Their 
natural theology is like a wintry sky, very clear, but very cold. With all 
their worldly wisdom they are trying to warm themselves by meaus of a 
painted fire. They meet on Wednesday evenings in a well-lighted room. 
The conductor reads a few prayers from their prayer-book. Then they 
all chant a prayer. Then some one on the platform reads a lecture. 
Then the musicians chant a Vedic hymn. Then they separate; and that 
is the public service of ‘ The Brahmo Samaj.’ 

“Though it is now a quarter of a century since Raja Rammohun Roy 
first founded the ‘ Brahmo Samaj’ in Calcutta, it was only in the begin- 
ning of the present year that it began to affect Madras. Letters were 
sent to influential natives in various parts of the presidency, chiefly to 
those residing in large towns, stating in a most winning way the intention 
of the society, and pressing them to lend their aid. Then came by post 
the first issue of the Tattawa Bodhini, and with it a letter saying that the 
periodical would speak for itself; but they must have the help of the 
receivers (who have most of them received an English education, and are 
now well-paid servants of the Government in the courts of justice, public 
schools, etc.), to insure an extensive circulation for the religion of 
Brahma. And certainly they published their paper at a very low figure. 
But Madras is chicken-hearted. She will not brave a storm of persecu- 
tion merely for the sake of something to soothe the conscience. To join 
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a Society which, following formally in the wake of Christianity, but trim- 
ming obviously between falsehood and truth,—a Society which, while it 
panders to the people by quoting some of their sacred writers in extenso, 
and by flattering their vanity after the most approved Hindu fashion, yet 
strikes at the root of many a full-grown custom, by seeking to bring about 
the re-marriage of widows; by setting aside Puranic stories, with all 
their pretensions,—the virtue of holy places, the claims of consecrated 
images, and so on; by teaching that women, as well as men, should be 
educated ; that the poor, as well as the rich, ought to be enlightened ; 
that all who can may learn a foreign—the English—language without 
sin and with advantage; that all castes without distinction should be 
taught the Shastras; that for this purpose schools should be built, books 
printed, and lectures delivered; that able men should be appointed to 
seek after true science at Sanscrit and English sources, and to bring that 
science into the vernacular of India; and that by all the people the 
supreme Brahma must be worshipped, to the exclusion of all the other 
millions of gods;—to join such a society as this all of a sudden is 
certainly not the nature of the Tamil mind. The ‘Brahmo Samaj,’ with 
all its science and subtlety, may hardly hope for success here. There is 
no doubt it must be very tempting to the thousands who, having passed 
through our schools, have felt the force of truth in such a manner, and to 
such a degree, that they cannot worship idols any longer. But, somehow 
or other, hitherto few have attempted to seek safety in the ‘Samaj.’” 

A somewhat parallel movement towards refining on present super- 
stition has commenced among the Parsees. We hear on good authority 
that sermons by an English clergyman ‘‘On the state of the Departed,” 
have been translated at the expense of Parsees here for private circulation 
amongst the members of their body at Bombay.—Col. Ch. Chron. 


The Morland Manuscripts.—Two centuries and ten years ago Cromwel 
sent Sir Samuel Morland on a mission of mercy to the Duke of Savoy, on 
behalf of the persecuted Waldenses. The envoy was absent three years, 
and instigated, in one way by Usher, as in another by Cromwell, he not 
only pleaded for the Vaudois, but wrote their history, and collected a mass 
of bound books, loose papers and other documents, the vouchers of his 
history, all which he deposited in the University of Cambridge, under the 
special guardianship of the librarian. The books, in six volumes, were of 
particular value, for they contained portions of the Bible, religious treatises 
and poetry, in the old Vaudois dialect. Some of these were said to be as 
old as the tenth, none of later date than the thirteenth century. About 
fourscore years ago, when the Cambridge Library was newly catalogued 
by Mr. Nasmith, he pronounced those precious volumes to be missing. 
Great excitement ensued and continued. Down to 1862 assertion was 
met by denial. Search was made, but without avail. The matter was 
the more provoking, as later writers on the Vaudois, finding that those 
interesting people in the seventeenth century held the Genevese doctrine, 
were desirous to discover if, as was asserted, the Morland manuscripts 
would prove by their contents that the Vaudois, after their secession from 
Rome, under Peter Waldo in the thirteenth century, had professed the 
doctrine of Calvin so long before Calvin himself was born. One of the 
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poems bore the date of 1100, and if that was correct, here was a Walden- 
sian poem before the days of Peter Waldo himself. Accordingly, honest 
librarians suggested that the Puritan librarian of Cromwell's days must 
have removed them at Cromwell’s death to some safer repository. But 
the librarian of Cromwell’s time was the royalist, Moore of Caius; and 
there is proof that the books were in the library, lent, read, and returned, 
in 1689. Then Morland himself has been accused of removing them ; 
but their presence in the library in William’s reign is sufficient proof to 
the contrary. ‘Whatever Cromwell and his friends were politically,” 
says Mr. Bradshaw, cited in Dr. Todd’s volume on The Books of the 
Vaudois, ‘it is at least certain that, as a literary body, we owe them a 
debt which it would take us a long time to repay, and which at present 
we refuse to acknowledge even in our annual commemoration of bene- 
factors. We have for two hundred years ignored both the gift and the 
giver, and it is time that we should begin to make some reparation.” 

The same amount of gratitude is not due to the Cambridge librarians. 
Ever since the death of Cromwell’s royalist librarian,—Moore of Caius, 
who knew the contents and the history of every book and manuscript under 
his charge, we are informed, in Dr. Todd’s work, that “all the librarians 
and their assistants have uniformly, though unaccountably, declined to make 
themselves in any way acquainted with the manuscripts under their charge.” 
This duty was made over to persons who were highly paid for their in- 
efficiency. The religious literary world interested in this question were 
almost inclined to believe that the precious Morland volumes had, indeed, 
perished. A faithful few refused to believe that they were anywhere save 
where they had been deposited ; but then no explorer of the library could 
put his hand upon them. Nevertheless there was good ground for their 
faith. In 1862 Mr. Bradshaw came upon the treasure intact. Close to 
the papers and documents known to be there, stood the six volumes which 
librarians had declared were not, and searchers failed to find, there. They 
were found to have Morland’s name on the fly-leaf, to be bound like the 
other manuscripts (those which had zo¢ been missed), and had, apparently, 
never been moved for a very long series of years. ‘The only wonder is 
how they could ever have been lost sight of.” The wonder hardly ceases 
with the explanation. The history of the volumes, it is suggested, had 
been lost sight of, and as the dialect in which they were written was not 
understood by the keepers, the books were looked upon as Spanish books, 
‘of no particular importance.” And yet they were placed on the same 
shelves with other papers in the same dialect, which were understood and 
were consulted, because of their “ particular importance.” Nevertheless, 
this appears to be the only explanation, and that a true one. Dr. Todd 
now assures us that the same mistake was made in Dublin, where a 
Waldensian manuscript volume was bound and /ettered “Tractatus in 
Hispanica lingua ;” and Dr. John Lyon, in 1789, set down (in the MS. 
catalogue) another Waldensian manuscript as Hispanice scripta, and a 
Waldensian New Testament as “ Italice;” but this last ignorant entry 
and description found a corrector in Dr. Nash, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who-erased the word Jtalice, and, doubtless with much satisfac- 
tion, wrote Hispanice.— Atheneum. 





